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•v  .  By  ROY  tSACOWITZ 
:  '  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

•  -  EL  AVIV.  -  The  Mapam  centra] 
Dmmitt.ee  yesterday  voted  over- 
Thelmingly  to  reject  the  national 

•  nity  government  and  to  establish  a 
>  sparate  Knesset  faction  as  soon  as 

:  le  unity  government  is  approved  by 
.  ..  .he  Knesset.  Mapam  has  six  MKs. 

... .  More  than  300  committee  mem- 
.  ers  voted  for  the  decision  with  only 
■ .  x  dissenting. 

-  ..  The  decision  dissolves  the  15- 
'  ear-old  Alignment  partnership  be- 

..w,  ween  Mapam  and  the  Labour  Party. 
i.  tow ever,  the  committee  approved  a 
Solution  that  Mapam  will  continue 
s  partnership  with  Labour  in  the 
Gstadrut,  the  local  authorities  and 
every  other  place  in  which  the  two 
arties  are  lined  up  against  the 
-^Anid." 

IThe  committee  farther  decided 
.  ' '  iat  Mapam  will  “seek  new  avenues 
'"f  cooperation  with  the  Labour  Par- 
- 1,  in  tiie  event  of  the  national  unity 
.  * "  pvemment  breaking  up.” 

‘  *•  Yesterday's  action  was  described 
)  party  secretary  Victor Shemtov as 
V,v-  “decision  with  fateful  consequ- 
:  -  'ices  for  the  labour  movement  and 
:-re  country.”  It  was  taken  after  an 
notional  four-hour  meeting  here 
:'‘;sterday  afternoon.  The  tone  was 
't  from  the  outset  by  Shemtov, 
"  ho.  in  an  eloquent  speech,  summed 
j  Mapam’s  opposition  to  Labour's 

-  -  ict  with  the  Likud  and  its  hopes  for 

e  future. 

•  v  “Fifty  days  of  shame  and  cynicism 
'ie  national  unity  negotiations) 

ve  birth  to  a  monster  with  two 
|ht  hands,”  Shemtov  said.  “No- 
■  -lere  else  in  the  world  is  there  a 
••  odel  of  government  as  absurd  as 

•  is  one.” 

.v  Shemtov  attacked  the  guidelines 

■  :  the  government,  the  decision  to 
.  -tablish  two  dinner  cabinets”  and 

•  e  concession  of  all  the  important 
-onomic  portfolios  to  the  Likud. 

,  ie  guidelines  on  economic  matters 

•  •«  very  general  and  allow  .far  Jim 
piementation  of  many  “anti-sod  al 

- .  il  anti-worker  steps.”  Shemtov 
.lid.  He  quoted  former  finance 
.  _  mister  Yoram  Aridof  as  saying 
J’.  at  the  task  of  Labour  in  the  new 
^.'iveniment  will  be  to  “swallow*’  the 
.  istadrut. 

^  '  Despite  his  attacks  on  Labour, 
'iemtov  stressed  that  Mapam  sees 
_e  Labour  Party  as  its  “natural” 
irtner.  “The  Alignment  is  dead 
’  *;  id  buried,”  he  said,  “but  we  will 
ntinue  to  look  for  ways  to  work 
ith  Labour.  Next  time  we  will  talk 
them  from  a  position  of  strength.” 
Shemtov  and  many  of  the  other 
eakers  called  for  a  new,  rejuven- 

_ id  Mapam,  which  would  serve  as 

nexus  of  Zionist  sodalism.  But  a 
— nority  of  speakers  expressed 
ubt  that  Mapam  would  have  much 
ccess  in  enlisting  the  support  of  the 

-  pbardi  work  force. 

The  resolutions  approved  by  the 
itral  committee  laid  the  “moral 
jpo risibility”  for  the  dissolution  of 
'  :  Alignment  on  the  Labour  Party. 

,  the  same  time,  they  made  a 
t-minute  appeal  to  Labour  to  de- 
t  from  joining  the  Likud  in  gov- 
.  Jment. 

Among  the  30-odd  speakers  at  the 
>ering  were  the  party’s  Knesset 
Ambers  and  veteran  Mapam  lead- 
*Ya'acov  Hazan,  who  described 
i  moment  of  dissolution  as  “a 
fck  day.”  There  is  no  alternative 
t  to  split  from  the  Alignment,  “if 
apam  wants  to  retain  its  honour,” 
izan  said. 

Mapam’s  first  move,  after  the  uni- 
govemment.  is  approved  by  the 
lesset.  will  be  to  apply  for  the 
tus  of  a  separate  Knesset  faction, 
e  Alignment’s  political  bodies,  in 
.  d  out  of  the  Knesset.wfll  be  dis- 
^nded  and  the  Mapam  leadership 
draw  up  plans  for  the  party's 
ivities  for  the  next  year.  The  cen- 
-  1  committee  is  to  reconvene  in  six 

■  fcks  for  a  report  on  the  party's 
ure  plans. 

.  •  Commenting  on  the  Mapam  deti- 

•  o  yesterday.  Histadrut  Secretary- 
aieral  Yisrael  Kessar  said  there  is 
reason  to  break  up  the  Alignment 
the  Histadrut.  “There  has  been  no 
tags  and  both  parties  will  cen¬ 
tre  in  power  in  the  framework  of 
'Alignment,”  he  said. 

Prime  Minister-designate  Peres 
:yoted  a  good  pan  of  his  address  to 
•  Labour  Party  political  bureau 
*erday  to  an  attack  on  Mapam. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Labour  Party  left¬ 
winger  MK  Yossi  Sand  has  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  with  the 
Gtizens  Rights  Movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  parliamentary 
bloc. 

Yesterday  was  Sand’s  last  day  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Labour  Par¬ 
ty,  which  he  has  decided  to  leave  due 


to  the  party’s  decision  to  participate 
in  the  national  unity  government. 
He  described  it  as  “the  saddest  day 
of  my  political  life.” 

Sarid  predicted  yesterday  that  a 
10-member  parliamentary  bloc  - 
comprising  himself,  the  three  CRM 
seats  and  the  six  Mapam  seats  - 
would  be  established  within  a  week. 
It  would  be  an  active  ‘‘fighting 
opposition,”  he  promised. 


Yahad  makes  concession: 
No  national  security  council 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Yahad  Secretary-General  Aluf 
fres.*)  “Avrahanr  Tamil1  will  ’be 
appointed  national  security  adviser, 
according  to  an  agreement  reached 
yesterday  between  Yahad  and  the 
Labour  Party,  bnt  Yahad  has  had  to 
forgo  its  demand  for  a  national 
security  council  because  of  Likud 
objections. 

According  to  the  Labour-Yahad 
agreement,  Ezer  Weizman  will  be  a 
minister  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Office  and  will  be  charged  with 
unspecified  political  and  diplomatic 
functions. 

The  “inner  cabinet,”  or  smother 
forum,  will  probably  perform  the 
functions  of  the  proposed  national 
security  council,  it  was  learned 
yesterday. 

Tnmir  will  he  appointed  adviser  to 
this  security  forum  it  was  decided 


yesterday,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
Weizman’s  dissatisfaction  over 
Labour’s  failure  on  the  national 


Tamir’s  appointment  is  also  in¬ 
tended  to  dispel  Weizman’s  fears  of 
the  erosion  of  his  status  in  a  national 
unity  government.  Laboiir  sources 
said. 

Yahad  yesterday  tried  to  portray 
the  agreement  with  the  Labour  Party 
as  a  triumph.  The  inner  cabinet  wil 
serve  as  the  national  security  council 
which  Weizman  had  demanded,  and 
the  national  security  adviser  will  pro¬ 
vide  it  with  data,  estimates  and  re¬ 
commendations,  a  senior  Yahad 
source  said. 

“In  the  U.S.  they  have  a  national 
security  council,  consisting  of  the 
president  and  his  assistantsT  So  here 
it  will  be  called  inner  cabinet,  he 
said. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


Prime  minister  lauds  achievements 

Shamir:  Early  poll 
foiled  economic  plan 


Post  Knesset  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  proudly 
ticked  oft  a  long  list  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  achievements  during  the  11 
months  he  was  at  its  helm,  when  the 
cabinet  yesterday  held  its  last  regular 
session. 

Shamir  blamed  the  country's  eco¬ 
nomic  plight  on  the  early  elections 
which  he  said  had  interrupted  prog¬ 
ress  towards  economic  recovery, 
achieved  thanks  to  the  success  of 
Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgad.' 

Shamir  also  said  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  is  “somewhat  calmer  than 
before.” 

He  painted  a  bright  picture  of 
relations  with  the  U.S.  and  with 
Europe;  following  a  period  of  crisis. 
Relations  with  Africa  and  Asia  had 
also  “progressed  somewhat,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

The  country  had  been  able  to  deal 
more  vigorously  with  its  economic 
problems  during  his  year  as  premier. 
Shamir  said ,  thanks  to  the  relaxation 
in  security  and  political  tensions. 

Shamir  said  that  the  cabinet  had 
perhaps  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  unexpected  resignation 
of  Menahem  Begin  last  year.  “For 


many  ministers  he  was  a  leader,  a 
teacher  and  a  guide,”  Shamir  said. 

Also  at  yesterday’s  cabinet  ses¬ 
sion,  the  journey  of  President- Her¬ 
zog  next  week  to  Nijmegen.  Holland 
was  approved.  The  mayor  of  Ni¬ 
jmegen  invited  Heizog  to  attend  the 
40th  anniversaty  of  his  city's  libera¬ 
tion  from  Nazi  occupation,  and  of 
the  battle  of  Arnhem,  in  which  Her¬ 
zog  served  as  a  brigade  intelligence 
officer  in  the  British  Army. 

The  cabinet  also  held  a  classified 
security  debate. 

An  increase  in  rdnts  on  controlled 
premises  by  95  per  cent  of  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  index  was 
approved.  Half  of  the  increase  due  in 
October- 1984  and  half  in  January 
1985. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  before 
the  national  unity  coalition  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Knesset,  the  Shamir 
cabinet  will  hold  a  very  brief  ceremo¬ 
nial  session  and  offer  toasts.  After 
the  Knesset  vote  of  confidence  the 
Peres  cabinet  will  bold  a  very  brief 
ceremonial  session,  probably  also 
including  toasts. 

Knesset  sessions  today  and  lomor-  ! 
row  have  been  cancelled  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Alignment  and  Likud.  ■ 


Peres  battling  party  dissent 
to  assure  unity  government 


Shimon  Peres  and  Yitzhak  Shamir  are  to  meet  one  more  time 
today  to  finalize  their  national  unity  government.  The  government 
is  expected  to  be  presented  to  the  Knesset  on  Wednesday,  despite 
the  break-up  of  the  Alignment,  uproar  in  the  Labour  Party  and 
continuing  rumblings  in  the  Likud . 

•  Peres  is  facing  the  tougher  battle  in  his  party.  Shamir  won  the 
approval  of  the  Herut  secretariat  to  present  his  own  slate  of 
ministers  to  the  party’s  central  committee  today. 

•  Peres  scheduled  two  separate  central  committee  sessions  of  his 
party  today,  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  ideological  opposition  to 
the  unity  government  separately  from  those  personally  dissatisfied 
with  its  makeup. 

•  Despite  this  ploy,  as  many  as  40  per  cent  of  the  committee  may 


vote  against  the  unity  government,  including  the  powerful  United 
Kibbutz  Movement. 

•  Mapam  voted  yesterday  to  walk  out  of  the  Alignment  with 
Labour,  and  maverick  Yossi  Sarid  left  the  party  to  join  up  with  the 
Citizens  Rights  Movement. 

•  Shinui  meets  today  to  decide  if  it  will  participate  in  the  unity 
government,  with  party  leader  Amnon  Rubinstein  in  favour  and 
Mordechai  Virshubski  opposed. 

•  While  getting  his  way  in  Herut,  Shamir  still  faces  revolt  in  the 
La'am  faction  of  the  Likud,  which  is  demanding  a  cabinet  post,  and 
the  hawkish-religious  faction  Marasha  announced  that  Shamir  had 
not  vet  satisfied  its  demands. 


Labour  MKs  Gad  Ya’acobi  (kit)  and  Halm  Ramon  (right)  yesterday 
say  farewell  to  MK  Yossi  Sarid  at  his  last  meeting  at  party  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Tel  Aviv  before  leaving  to  join  a  parliamentary  bloc  with  the 
Citizens  Rights  Movement.  (Hanoch  Guthmano) 

Sarid  leaves  Labour 


BvROYISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  —  The  Labour  Party 
leadership  yesterday  decided  to 
convene  two  separate  central 
committee  meetings  in  an 
attempt  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
opposition  in  the  party  to  the 
national  unity  government. 

At  the  first  meeting,  to  be  held  this 
afternoon,  the  central  committee 
will  be  asked  to  approve  the  coali¬ 
tion  agreement  with  the  Likud.  At 
the  meeting  tomorrow.  Prime 
Minister-designate  Shimon  Peres 
will  present  his  list  of  cabinet  appoin¬ 
tees  for  approval. 

The  leadership  expects  that  by 
dividing  the  votes  it  will  separate 
ideological  opposition  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  from  the  personal  or  factional 
grievances  of  those  passed  over  for 
cabinet  posts. 

Up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  central  committee  are  ex- 


Liberals 

choose 

ministers 

By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.-  —  Ministers  Yitzhak 
Moda’i.  Avraham  Sharir.  Gideon 
Part  and  Moshe  Nissim  were  chosen 
by  the  Liberal  Party’s  central  com¬ 
mittee  yesterday  as  the  party's  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  national  unity  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  central  committee's  mem¬ 
bers.  who  convened  in  ZOA  House 
yesterday  evening,  first  unanimously 
nominated  Moda'i  in  an  open  vote  as 
finance  minister-designate. 

A  secret  ballot  was  then  held  to 
elect  the  remaining  three  ministers 
from  among  Sharir,  Pact.  Nissim  and 
Pessab  Grupper.  Of  the  23T  central 
committee  members.  175  cast  bal¬ 
lots.  giving  Sharir  138  votes,  Patt 
134.  Nissim  132  and  Grupper  115. 

Before  the  vote ,  Moda’i  was  given 
the  authority  to  nominate  deputy 
ministers  to  continue  negotations 
with  the  Likud  concerning  portfolios 
for  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  govern- 
.  ment 's  guidelines. 

The  Liberal  Workers'  Union 
members  did  not  participate  in  the 
secret  ballot,  in  protest  against  the 
party's  breaking  its  promises  to  the 
union  in  previous  secret  ballots. 

Union  member  Zvi  Rener  had 
been  promised  a  “safe  seat”  in  the 
Knesset  by  the  committee,  but  did 
not  get  one. 

Ariel  Weinstein,  who  opened  the 
meeting,  said  that  despite  claims  that 
the  Liberal  Party  would  be  the  first 
to  defect  from  the  Likud,  it  bad 
proved  its  loyalty  and  was  the  first 
party  to  approve  its  members  in  the 
national  unity  government. 

Moda'i  said  foat  the  Liberal  Party 
would  act  to  return  Israel's  economy 
and  politics  to  Liberalism, 
although  this  might  take  time.  Only 
liberal  policy  can  heal  the  economy 
and  restore  Israel  to  its  past  influ¬ 
ence  and  attraction,  he  said. 

Some  committee  members  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  Liberal  Party  is  join¬ 
ing  the  government  without  knowing 
what  its  guidelines  are. 

New  UN  envoy  named 

Binyamin  Netanyahu,  minister  at 
the  Israel  Embassy  in  Washington, 
is  to  succeed  Yehuda  Blum  as 
ambassador  to  the  UN.  Israel  Radio 
reported  last  night.  Prime  Minister 
Shamir  reportedly  told  Prime  ( 
Minister-designate  ’Shimon'  Peres 
that  the  post  had  been  promised  to 
Netanyahu  some  time  ago. 


lulgax  chief  defers  visit  in  second  rebuff  to  Bonn 


?NN  (Reuter).  -  West  Germany’s 
wtures  to  Eastern  Europe  suf- 
•  ?d  a  second  rebuff  yesterday  with 
!  postponement  of  a  planned  visit 
-Bulgarian  leaders  Todor  Zhiv- 
■  just  five  days  after  the  leaders 
East  Germany  called  off  a  similar 
p. 

the  postponement  of  Zhivkov’s 
'  ’  planned  for  September  19,  was 

Bounced  by  Bonn's  deputy  gov- 
ntnent  spokesman,  Juergen 
ohoff,  fri  a  short  written  state- 
snr. 


“The  Bulgarian  Government  has 
informed  the  Federal  Government 
that  head  of  state  and  party  leader 
Zhivkov  is  unable  to  cany  out  his 
visit  planned  for  September  at  the 
proposed  time.  .The  visit  is  post¬ 
poned,”  the  statement  said. 

“The  (Bonn)  Government  regrets 
this  decision,"  it  added. 

The  postponement  came  without 
warning,  government  sources  said. 

Last  Tuesday,  after  weeks  of  tense 
speculation.  East  Germany 


announced  that  Communist  party 
leader  Erich  Honecker  would  not  be 
coming  to  West  Germany  this  month 
as  planned,  in  what  would  have  been 
the  first  visit  by  an  East  German 
head  of  state. 

Kohl  has  maintained  that  vigorous 
pursuit  of  contacts  with  Moscow's 
East  European  allies  can  keep  dia¬ 
logue  between  East  and  West  alive, 
despite  the  freeze  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  superpowers,  and  ward  off 
the  “ice-age”  that  Honecker  had 
threatened  when  Bonn  derided' to 


deploy  Pershing-2  missiles. 

“Political  dialogue  is  of  especial 
importance  precisely  in  difficult 
times.”  Sudhoffs  statement  stressed 
yesterday.  “The  government  reaf¬ 
firms  its  offer  of  dialogue  and  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  states  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe."  it  added. 

News  of  Zhivkov’s  decision  coin¬ 
cided  with  a  commentary  yesterday 
by  the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  that 
“relations  between  the  superpowers 
have  fallen  to  their  lowest  level  in 
hisiorv.” 


pected  to  vote  against  the  agreement 
at  today's  meeting.  Young  Guard 
leader  MK  Haim  Ramon,  who  is 
organizing  the  opposition,  said 
yesterday  he  would  call  for  a  secret 
ballot,  which  he  believes  will  im¬ 
prove  the  chances  of  the  opposition. 
According  to  the  party  rules,  a  secret 
ballot  must  be  held  if  requested  by  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  voting  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  pressure  on  Peres  increased 
yesterday,  both  from  those  request¬ 
ing  that  the  agreement  be  changed 
and  from  those  seeking  cabinet  seals 
for  themselves  or  their  representa¬ 
tives. 

Peres  said  he  had  received 
“dozens”  of  telegrams  and  tele¬ 
phone  calls.  Nevertheless,  he  said  he 
believes  the  agreement  will  be 
approved  by  the  central  committee. 

Peres  yesterday  launched  a  vigor¬ 
ous  defence  of  the  agreement  -  and  a 
bitter  attack  on  its  detractors  -  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Labour  Party  political 


bureau.  The  agreement  is  the  best 
available  in  the  circumstances,  he 
said.  The  only  alternative  is  new 
elections,  which  would  be  held  in  a 
very  bad  economic  climate,  and  no 
one  could  predict  the  outcome. 

A  narrow  government  is  not  an 
alternative.  Peres  said.  The  Align¬ 
ment  would  have  to  guarantee  two 
seats  on  the  Alignment  Knesset  list 
to  Tami  and  another  two  to  Yigael 
Hurwitz’s  Ometz  Party'.  Apart  from 
which,  he  added,  there  is  strong 
opposition  within  the  party  to  re¬ 
lying  on  the  Democratic  Front  for 
Peace  and  Equality  and  the  Progres¬ 
sive  List  for  Peace  for  support. 

Peres  maintained  that  the  unity 
agreement  gives  the  Alignment  a 
veto  over  new  settlements,  that  it 
provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army  from  Lebanon,  and  that  it 
provides  an  opening  for  a  peace 
initiative  with  Jordan. 

He  added  that  no  promises  have 
been  made  on  the  “Who  is  a  Jew” 


issue,  the  proposed  archeology  bill, 
or  the  demands  for  increased  author¬ 
ity  for  rabbinical  courts. 

Peres  replied  strongly  to  the 
charge,  that  he  had  not  fought  to 
keep  the  Industry  and  Trade  port¬ 
folio  for  Labour,  and  chat  he  had 
easily  agreed  to  sit  in  the  cabinet 
with  MK  Ariel  Sharon. 

“All  of  a  sudden  security  is  not 
important.  Only  the  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministrv’  is  important."  he 
said. 

“Would  you  swap  the  Defence 
Ministry  for  the  Trade  Ministry? 
Does  3ny  post  have  greater  econo¬ 
mic  importance  than  the  defence 
portfolio?" 

Regarding  Sharon.  Peres  said  that 
"whoever  enters  a  national  unity- 
government  accepts  Sharon." 
Labour,  he  said,  is  not  in  a  position 
to  dictate  the  Likud's  cabinet 
nominees. 

Most  of  the  20-plus  speakers  at 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4) 


Likud  to  let  Shamir  pick  ministers 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Post  Knesset  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  yesterday 
convinced  the  Herat  party*  secretar¬ 
iat,  in  a  vote  of  seven  to  five,  to  let 
him  present  to  the  party  central 
committee  tomorrow  his  fixed  slate 
of  six  Herat  ministers  due  to  serve  in 
the  national  unity  government. 

While  Herat's  constitution  does 
not  make  the  secretariat's  procedu¬ 
ral  derision  automatically  binding  on 
the  central  committee,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  accepted. 

Herat's  first  four  ministers'  names 
are  known:  Shamir  himself  as  acting 
and  deputy  premier  and  foreign 
minister,  David  Levy  as  deputy  pre¬ 
mier  and  housing  minister,  Ariel 
Sharon  as  minister  of  industry  and 
trade,  and  Moshe  Arens  as  minister 
without  portfolio. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  names  are  very 
likely  to  be  Haim  Corfu  and  Yigal 
Coben-Orgad,  who  at  present  are 
the  ministers  of  transport  and  fi¬ 
nance  respectively,  but  whose  roles 
in  the  national  unity  coalition  are 
still  uncertain. 

Voting  to  give  full  powers  to  Sha¬ 
mir  were  secretariat  chairman 
Yoram  Aridor.  Eitan  Livni,  Haim 
Corfu,  Aiye  Kxemer,  Meir  Cohen- 
A vidov,  Michael  Dekel  and  Ronnie 
Milo.  'Dekel  and  Milo  are  totally 
identified  with  Shamir  in  Herat’s 
power  structure. 

Voting  to  leave  the  appointments 
of  ministers,  in  varying  degrees,  to 
the  central  committee  were  .Gideon 
Gadot,  Nahman  Perl,  Moshe  Kat- 
zav,  Haim  Kaufman  and  Dov  Shi- 
1  an  sky.  Katzav,  Kaufman  and  Shi- 
lansky,  who  all  served  as  deputy 
ministers  in  the  Shamir  cabinet, 
sought  to  run  as  ministers  in  an  open 
contest. 

In  another  development,  the 
La’am  wing  of  the  Likud  met  yester¬ 
day  with  Shamir  to  demand  a  cabinet 
seat. 

Emerging  from  the  meeting, 
La’am’s  Ebud  Olmert  said  that  he 
was  more  optimistic  than  he  had 


Ehud  Olmert  (left)  ami  Ronnie  M3o  (right)  chat  before  a  meeting  with 


Prime  Minister  Shamir  yesterday. 

been  beforehand,  but  would  know 
Shamir's  decision  only  in  a  couple  of 
days.  Shamir  did  not  promise  a 
cabinet  seat  in  so  many  words, 
Olmert  said,  but  undertook  to  make 
every  effort  on  La'am's  behalf. 

Having  given  the  seat  earmarked 
for  La'am  to  the  Liberals  to  quell  a 
potential  uprising  there,  Shamir  will 
have  to  convince  Labour  leader  Shi¬ 
mon  Peres  to  form  a  cabinet  of  22 
instead  of  20  ministers.  The  Likud 
would  then  give  its  11th  seat  to 
La’am,  while  Labour  could  give  its 
11th  seat  to  Yigael  Hurvitz.  of  the 


(Rahamim  Israeli) 

one-man  Ometz  faction,  who  claims 
he  too  was  promised  a  cabinet  seat. 

Both  Shamir  and  Peres  were  kept 
busy  yesterday  with  a  line  of  suppli¬ 
cants. 

The  two-man  Morasha  faction  cal¬ 
led  on  Shamir  and  emerged  telling 
reporters  that  Shamir  had  not  yet 
agreed  to  any  of  their  demands,  such 
as  amending  the  Law  of  Return, 
making  Sabbath  observance  laws 
stricter,  maintaining  a  steady  settle¬ 
ment  tempo  in  Judea  and  Samaria, 
and  appointing  their  Knesset  mem¬ 
bers  to  appropriate  posts. 


The  Management  and  Staff  of  Israel  Discount  Bank 
deeply  mourn  the  passing  of 

DANIEL  RECANATI 


a  pioneer  and  leader  of  the  Israel  economy, 
former  Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of  the  Bank 
and  head  of  the  IDB  Group. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  Tuesday.  September  1 1,  1984  at  2.30  p.m.  at  the  Old 
Cemetery,  Rehov  Trumpeldor,  Tel  Aviv. 

The  coffin  wil!  lie  in  state  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Bank.  27  Yehuda  Halevi  Street. 
Tel  Aviv,  from  12.30  to  2.00  p.m.  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

The  funeral  procession  will  leave  the  Bank  at  2.00  p.m. 

Transportation  will  be  provided  from  the  Bank. 

AH  offices  of  the  Bank  will  close  on  September  1 1.  at  12.30  p.m. 
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Israel  denies  new  report  it 


Monday,  September  10, 1984  The  Jerusalem  Post  PageTw, 


WASHINGTON.  -  The  Israeli  Embassy  in 
Washington  yesterday  flatly  denied  a  report  in 
The  New  York  Tones  that  Israel  is  providing  funds 
to  anti-Communist  Nicaraguan  rebels  fighting  die 
Sandimsta  regime. 

The  newspaper  yesterday  listed  Israel  as  among 
several  countries  -  including  Argentina,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Guatemala  and  Taiwan  financially  sap- 
porting  the  rebels.  Together  with  sums  raised 
from  private  U.S.  corporations  and  indiyiduals, 
the  report  said,  more  than  $10  million  has  been 
collected  over  the  last  six  months. 

The  Tunes  did  not  say  how  much  money  Israel 
had  supposedly  provided. 

“The  report  is  not  true,”  Victor  Harel,  pres 
counsellor  at  the  Israefi  Embassy  said.  “We  dray  it 
completely.  Israel  is  not  providing  any  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels,  in  any  form/* 


rebels 


He  said  die  statements  made  by  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try  director-general  David  Kimche  in  Washington 
earlier  this  year  -  also  denying  Israeli  aid  to  the 
rebels  -  “remain  operative  today." 

The  Tunes  which  had  quoted  all  of  the  countries 
as  denying  any  financial  assistance  to  the  rebels, 
cited  U.S.  administration  officials  and  the  rebels 
themselves  as  the  sources  of  the  allegations. 

One  rebel  leader.  Mario  Calero  Portocarrero. 
told  the  newspaper  “We’re  raising  more  than  S1.5 
million  a  month,  much  of  .it  donated  by  private 
Americans  and  corporations,  including  some 
large,  well- known  companies." 

Administration  officials  were  quoted  as  saying 
that  “Israel  and  the  other  nations  that  have 
contributed  money  to  the  rebels  have  not  diverted 
American  assistance." 

Instead,  the  officials  said.  “The  countries  have 


helped  die  rebels  with  their  own  money  because 
I  they  have  a  common  interest  in  combating  com- 
I  mmrism  and.  in  the  case  of  Israel  and  Taiwan, 
■hope  to  expand  commercial. markets  for  their 
products  in  Latin  America." 

The  report  said  Israel  “became  involved  last 
year  when  it  made  large  contributions  of  Soviet 
weapons  seized  from  the  FLO  during  the  1982 ' 
invasion  of  Lebanon." 

Israeli  officials,  while  often  denying  any  direct 
aid  to  the  rebels,  have  previously  confirmed  that 
some  of  the  arms  sold  to  other  neighbouring 
Central  American  countries  may  later  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  rebels  without  specific  Israeli  authoriza¬ 
tion.  .  .• 

-That's  something  we  can't  control."  an  Israeli 
official  has  said. 


Congressional  analysts: 

‘Most  Arab  nations  are 
behind  in  nuclear  research’ 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  Most 
Islamic  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
would  find  it  impossible  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  independently  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  century,  congres¬ 
sional  analysts  said  yesterday. 

In  a  study  bn  the  transfer  of  tech¬ 
nology  to  six  states- Algeria,  Egypt. 
Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 
-  the  analysts  said  most  Middle  East 
nations  had  not  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  nuclear  programmes. 

But  they  found  it  increasingly  like¬ 
ly  that  nations  such  as  India,  Argen¬ 


tina  and  Brazil,  which  have  not  en¬ 
dorsed  international  nuclear  non¬ 
proliferation  rules,  would  supply 
Middle  East  nations  with  nuclear 
weapons  components  within  the 
next  10  years. 

The  study,  by  the  U.S.  Congress’s 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
forecast  that  “no  Islamic  Middle 
Eastern  country  will  be  capable  of 
acquiring  a  nuclear  device  on  a  whol¬ 
ly  indigenous  basis  within  this  de¬ 
cade  and  most  would  find  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do  so  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.” 


Shi’ite  leader  bares  plan  for 
suicide  attacks  against  IDF 


BEIRUT  (AP).  -  Shi’ite  leader 
Nabih  Bern,  a  leading  member  of 
Lebanon's  national  coalition 
cabinet,  said  yesterday  more  than  SO 
young  Lebanese  have  been  prepared 
for  suicidal  attacks  against  Israel's 
occupation  forces  in  South  Lebanon. 

The  justice  minister,  who  also 
serves  as  minister  of  state  for  South 
Lebanon  in  -  the  Syrian-backed 
cabinet,  said,  “I  challenge  Israel  to 
remain  in  South  Lebanon...  I  have 
begun  issuing  orders  to  more  than  SO 
young  men  like  Bilal  Pahs,”  who  he 
said,  crashed  bis  bomb-laden  Mer¬ 
cedes  into  an  Israeli  armoured  per¬ 
sonnel  carrier  on  June  16. 

Meanwhile,  American  veto  of  a 
UN  Security  Council  resolution  con¬ 


demning  actions  by  Israeli  forces  in 
South  Lebanon  last  week  has 
aroused  bitterness  here,  and  a  re¬ 
volutionary  group  has  threatened 
reprisals  against  U.S.  property. 

An  anonymous  caller  claiming  to 
represent  the  Islamic  Jihad  and  the* 
Islamic  Revolutionary  Brigades  told 
two  foreign  news  agencies  here  that 
they  would  strike  at  an  American 
installation  as  a  reprisal  for  the  veto. 

The  UN  resolution,  submitted  by 
Lebanon,  demanded  an  end  to 
Israeli  restrictions  on  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods  to  and  from  the 
occupied  south.  The  U.S.  vetoed  it 
last  Thursday,  despite  support  from 
the  other  14  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  (AP,  Reuter) 


4,000  Acre  schoolchildren  on  strike 


|  SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL  B 

Dr.  Walter  Katz,  hon.  president, 
and  Mrs.  Rachel  Schwarz,  hon. 
deputy-president  of  the  Israel  Youth 

fea«ude<^e-certificdW1Wf  njcrifr  ofr 

Jerusalem  Post  consumer  affairs  re¬ 
porter  Martha  Meisels  will  address 
the  English-speaking  Jerusalem 
Wizo  chapter  at  a  12:45  p.m.  lun¬ 
cheon  tomorrow  at  the  Wizo  club,  1 
Rehov  Mapu. 

|  ARRIVALS 

From  Emunab.  South  American  Conference 
in  Brazil.  Magda  Halevi.  Uruguay  Liaison  in 
Israel.  ' 

Shalev  Ginossar,  82 

Prof.  Shalev  Ginossar.  former 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  the 
Hebrew  University  died  on  Saturday 
and  was  buried  in  Jerusalem  yester¬ 
day.  He  was  82. 

Ginossar  was  bom  in  Antwerp  in 
1902  and  graduated  in  law  from  the 
University  of  Brussels  in  1925.  He 
settled  here  in  1939  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Palestine  Bar  in  1941. 

After  service  in  World  War  II, 
Ginossar  was  appointed  a  district 
court  judge  in  Tel  Aviv.  In  1951  he  1 
joined  the  newly  created  Faculty  of  i 
Law  at  the  Hebrew  University. 

Ginossar  retired  in  1972,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  on  the  board  of  The 
Israeli  Law  Review  and  to  write 
numerous  books  and  studies  on  legal 
subjects.  A  gifted  musician,  he  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Belgian 
Music  conservatoire.  Ginossar  is 
survived  by  his  wife  Michal,  daugh¬ 
ter  Dahlia  Tsur  and  grandchildren. 

Liam  O’Flaherty  dies 

DUBLIN  (AP).  -  Novelist  and 
short-story  writer  Liam  O'Flaherty 
died  here  on  Friday  night,  ending 
one  of  the  most  turbulent  Irish  liter¬ 
ary  careers  of  the  century.  He  was 
88. 

His  first  novel,  Thy  Neighbour's 
Wife,  was  published  in  1923  and 
from  then  until  1950  when  the  novel 
Insurrection  appeared,  he  published 
36  novels,  short-story  collections 
and  volumes  of  autobiography. 

For  many  years.  O’Flaherty's 
books  were  ignored  by  the  Irish 
public,  and  several  were  barred  by 
the  Irish  censorship  board.  But  now 
his  works  are  studied  in  secondary- 
school  English  courses. 


Thn  Promhsd  Land 
Travel  and  Freight  Offlca. 
Jerusalem 

3*1  congratulates 

\  Miss  Lily  Dayan 

ORA  Institute  for  Women 
CORRECTION 

Th’e  classes  for  beginners, 
advertised  rn  last  Friday's  paper  are 
given  in  English  5  Rehov  Gat. 
Kliyat  Moshe.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
521982. 


ACRE  (Itim).  -  The  town’s  4,000 
junior  and  senior  high -school  pupils 
are  to  stay  home  this  morning  fol¬ 
lowing  a  strike  vote  last  night  by  the 
parents'  committee  in  support  of 

Ministry  patyr  fof i&bpof 


soon,  the  parents  threatened  to 
strike  the  primary  schools  and  even 
local  factories. 

The  parents  claim  Acre’s  main 
streets  are  too  congested  to  be 
walked  safely  by  their  children  and 
that  the  ministry  has  reneged  .on  a 
compromise  offer  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  buses.  After  a  meeting  with 
Acre  parents  and  town  officials  in 
Jerusalem  yesterday.  Education 
Ministry  Director-General  Eliczer 
Shmueli  appeared  to  change  the 
offer. 

Former  bank  head 
Daniel  Recanati 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Daniel  Recanati,  who  was  tor 
many  years  the  chairman  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Israel  Discount 
Bank  and  the  EDB  holding  company, 
died  yesterday  morning  after  a  long 
illness. 

Bora  in  Salonika  in  1921,  Recana¬ 
ti  came  here  with  his  father’s  family 
in  1945,  Danier  joined  the 
Discount  Bank,  and  after  his  death 
in  1945,  Daniel  was  joined  to  the 
board.  In  1954  he  was  appointed 
manager,  and  from  1966 he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  as  well. 

Under  his  management,  the  in¬ 
vestment  aim  of  the  bank  grew  and 
its  holding  company,  IDB.  was 
established.' 

Recanati  was  also  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Bank  of 
Israel.  In  April  1981  be  retired  for 
health  reasons. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter  and  a  son,  Leon,  who 


Daniel  Recanati 

serves  as  deputy  general  manager  of 
Discount  Bank.  Daniel’s  brother 
Raphael  has  served  as  chairman 
since  Daniel’s  retirement. 

The  coffin  will  be  placed  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  bank  tommor- 
row  on  Rehov  Yehuda  Halevi  in  Tel 
Aviv,  from  12:30p.m.  to  2  p.m.  At  2 
o’clock  the  funeral  procession  will 
leave  for  the  old  cemetery  in  Tel 
Aviv  in  Rebov  Tnnnpeldor. 


Terror  suspect  Mr  gets  few  hours  of  freedom 

HEBRON  (Itim).  -  Shaul  Nir,  one  Israel  Televirion  reported  last  night, 
of  the  Jewish  terror  suspects,  is  to  be  The  accused  Jewish  terrorists  to- 
released  from  Tel  Mond  prison  this  day  wfll  ask  the  court  to  rule  on  the 
morning  to  attend  the  brit  mila  cere-  acceptability  of  their  confessions 


mony  of  his  son.  The  ceremony  is  to  made  during  the  police  inquiry.  This 
be  held  in  MachpeJa  Cave  in  Heb-  course  of  action  was  decided  upon 
ran.  yesterday  during  a  meeting  between 

Another  terror  suspect,  Moshe  the  accused  and  their  attorneys  in 


Zar,  47,  was  released  yesterday  from 
imprisonment  on  health  grounds  by 
order  of  a  Jerusalem  magistrate. 


the  Tel  Mond  Prison.  Hie  trial  will 
resume  next  week  in  the  Jerusalem 
District  Court. 


Child  killed,  11  injured  in  weekend  road  accidents 


A  three-year-old  child  was  killed 
in  Tulkarm  yesterday  when  he  was 
ran  over  by  a  taxi.  Ahmed  Kar- 
tnoosb  from  the  Nassariya  refugee 
camp  was  crossing  the  road  when  he 
was  hit. 

On  Friday,  1L  people  were  in¬ 
jured,  six  of  them  seriously,  in  three 
separate  accidents  in  the  Sharon 
area.  Eight  of  the  11  were  hurt  in  a 
multiple  crash  near  the  Netanya  in¬ 
terchange  and  were  hospitalized  in 
the  town’s  Laniado  Hospital. 

Shaul  Aloni.  25,  his  wife  Fanny, 
23.  and  Zion  Rassari,  30,  from 
Netanya  were  seriously  hurt  and  five 
others  were  lightly  injured. 


In  Petah  Tikva,  Matilda  and 
Yosef  Raitan.  50,  were  seriously 
hurt  when  their  car  crashed  into  the 
gates  of  the  Segula  Cemetery,  where 
they  had  been  attending  a  memorial 
service.  They  were  hospitalized  at 
Petah  Tikva's  Sharon  hospital.  Eli 
Levi  from  Petah  Tikva  was  seriously 
injured,  when  his  car  crashed  into  a 
parked  truck  in  die  town. 


CHILDREN.  -  Over  2.000  children 
aged  3-5  are  attending  kindergartens 
in  Ashkekm  and  the  momdpality  is 
paying  half  of  the  fees,  die  Ashkekm 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 


Shinui  to  decide  tomorrow 
whether  to  join  government 


BY  ROY  ErACOWTTZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Shinui  executive 
is  to  deride  tomorrow  whether  to 
join  the  national  unity  government, 
with  party  chairman  MK  Amnon 
Rubinstein  serving  as  communica¬ 
tions  minister. 

Yesterday's  executive  meeting 
elected  to  wait  for  the  coalition 
agreement  to  be  released  before  de¬ 
ciding  on  participation.  The  execu¬ 
tive  empowered  the  party's  lead¬ 
ership  to  continue  negotiations  with 
the  Alignment.  - 

Rubinstein  said  at  ■  yesterday's 
meeting  that  he  inclined  towards 
participation  in  the  government, 
provided  that  Sbinni's  conditions 
were  met  MK  Mordechai  Virshubs- 
ki  said  he  opposed  participation  in 
principle,  though  he  would  wait  to 
see  the  coalition  agreement  before 
deciding. ' 

Among  Shin  id’s  proposals  for  a 
coalition  agreement  are:  the 
appointment  of  a  cabinet  committee 


to  submit  recommendations  for 
rhangjng  the  electoral  system  within 
six  months;  the  establishment  of  a 
second  television  channel;  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  cable  TV  and  indepen¬ 
dent  radio  stations,  and  tile  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  ministerial  committee 
dealing  with  Arab  affairs. 

The  party  is  also  proposing  that  a 
law  against  racism  be  enacted,  that 
the  baric  law  on  civil  rights  be 
brought  for  its  second  and  third 
readings,  and  that  every  draft  law 
that  required  large  outlays  of  money 
specify  the  source  of  finance. 

Shinui  also  demands  participation, 
of  party  representatives -on  the  min¬ 
isterial  legislation  committee,  on  the 
committee  that  appoints  judges,  on 
the  proposed  ministerial  committee 
for  Israeli  Arab  affairs,  and  proposes- 
that  Rubinstein  head  the  ministerial 
committee  for  changing  the  electoral 
system.  ' 

The  Shinui  negotiating  team  will 
meet  with  the  Labour  team  today  to 
continue  their  negotiations  over  Shi- 
nui’s  demands  and  proposals. 


YAHAD 


(Coufinmd  from  Page  One) 

Asked  how  the  Ukud’s'objections 
to  the  national  security  council  might 
affect  the  Yahad-Labour  agreement 
on  this,  the  source  said  the  issue  was 
none  of  the  Likud’s  business.  “The 
cabinet  will  be  headed  by- the  prime 
minister,  who  can  appoint  an  advis¬ 
er.  He  doesn't  need  the  Likud's 
permission  for  that,"  be  said. 

The  source  denied  reports  of  dis¬ 


agreement  between  Yahad  and  the 
Labour  Party  and  said  a  special  team 
is  continuing  the  negotiations  over 
Yahad ’s  demands  for  a  reform  in  the 
taxation  system  and  capital  market. 
He  said  these  points  and  others,  on 
which  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  were  all  expected  to  be 
settled  by  Wednesday  morning  when 
tiie  vote  on  the  national  unity  gov- 
eramnent  is  dne. 


Maintaining  that  such  a  demand 
by  the  parents  is  irregular  and  unjus¬ 
tified,  Shmueli  nevertheless  said  the 
ministry  would  cover  half  the  cost, 
but  only  for  this  school  year.  He  also 
offered  >  to  help  build  safe  .sidewalks* 
and  castigated  the-Acre  municipality 
for  neglecting  theritqation^.deq»tei 
ministry  warning  Tast  year.  "* 

Lea  Levavi  adds: 

In  south  Tel  Aviv,  the  parents’ 
committee  of  the  Bialik  School  is  to 
hold  a  demonstration  at  Kikar  Mal- 
chei  Yisrael  this  afternoon  to  protest 
against  the  municipality’s  derision  to 
transfer  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
pupils  to  Rogozin  Junior  High 
School  as  part  of  an  integration 
scheme. 

All  430  pupils  at  Bialik  were  kept 
but  of  school  yesterday  and  will  be  at 
home  today  as  wdL 


PERES  BATHING 

(Caatined  from  Page  One)  Daronsha  be  appointed  deputy- 

yesterday’s  meeting  were  critical  of  education  minister.  They  wrote  that 
various  aspects  of  the  agreement,  tins  would  improve :  education in  the 
though  many  conceded  that  it  is  the  Arab  s**™  facilitate  the  tn- 
best  of  very  bafl  alforng,tiyes  .Among, 

§az  (of  to 


meat),  Micfaa  Haxish  and  UKM  co- 
secretary  Eli  Zamir.  Supporting  the 
agreement  were  MKs  Yitzhak 
Navon  and  Uzi  Bar&m,  both  of 
whom  were  very  active  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and  Histadrut  Secretary- 
General  Yisrael  Kessar. 

While  announcing  his  qualified 
support  for  the  agreement,  Kessar 
warned  that  the  Histadrut  would  not 
be  the  “prisoner"  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  even  a  government  led  by 
Peres. 

Most*  of  the  party’s  ideological 
study  groups  are  likely  to  vote 
against  the  agreement  today.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  party’s  women 
members  may  oppose  the  agree¬ 
ment,  to  protest  against  Peres’  anti¬ 
cipated  exclusion  of  women  in  his 
cabinet. 

The  UKM  central  committee  is  to 


making  his  choices.  The  likely 
Labour  lineup  is:  Peres  -  prime 
minister;  Yitzhak  Navon  -  deputy 
prime  minister  and  education  minis¬ 
ter,  Yitzhak  Rabin  -  defence  minis¬ 
ter. 

Arye  Nebemkin  -  agriculture 
minister  (if  he  can  overcome  die 
challenge  within  the  moshav  move¬ 
ment  from  former  MK  Ra’anan 
Na’im;)  Ya’acov  Tsur  -  absorption 
minister  (if  the  UKM  derides  to 
participate;)  Haim  Bar-Lev  -  police 
minister;  Mordechai  Gur  -  possibly 
health  minister;  and  Moshe  Shahal— 
possibly  energy  minister. 

Ezer  Weizman  will  be  minister  in 
the  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  with 
special  responsibilities.  Gad  Ya’aco- 
bi  will  be  a  minister,  bat  has  not  yet 
decided  whether  to  occupy  die 
economic-coordination  portfolio. 


meet  tills  morning  to  deride  whether  Shinui  leader  Amnon  Rubinstein  is 


its  representatives  should  participate 
in  the  government.  The  UKM  has 


to  know  only  tomorrow  whether  his 
party  will  aflowhim  to  become  com- 


already  derided  to  oppose  the  agree-  munications  minister. 


meat  in  the  central  committee  today. 
UKM  co-secretary  Eli  Zamir  said  at 


Ometz  leader  Yigael  Hurwitz  wfli 
reportedly  become  a  minister  if  and 


the  bureau  meeting' that  the  kibbutz  when  the  National  Religious  Party 


MKs  would  support  the  government  derides  to  accept  the  Interior  Minis- 
in  the  Knesset  if  it  is  approved  by  the  try. 
party’s  central  committee. 

***■  Peace  Now  to  picket 

Abdel  Wahab  Darousha,  Labours  T  p. 

sole  Arab  MK.  who  presented  him  Labour  Party  today 
with  a  list  of  five  demands  in  return  ■  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

for  his  support  in  the  Knesset.  Calling  on  the  Labour  Party  to 
Among  other  things,  Darousha  do-  prevent  the  inclusion  of  Ariel  Shar- 
manded  that  he  be  appointed  deputy  m  as  senior  minister  in  the  national 
minister  of  education  or  the  deputy  unity  government.  Peace  Now  will 
interior  minister  and  that  a  law  today  demonstrated  outside  the  par- 
a gainst  racism  be.  enacted.  Peres  *y*s  central  committee  meeting  in 
replied  that  he  would  consider  the  Ohel  Shem  auditorium  in  Tel  Aviv, 
demands  Peace  Now  announced  yesterday. 

Arab  members  of  the  Labour  cen-  The  movement’s  leaders  yester- 
-tral  committee  have  warned  that  day  asked  to  meet  with  Prime 
they  will  not  support  the  agreement  Minister-designate  Peres  before  the 
if  Darousha  is  not  appointed  to  the  central  committee  meeting,  and  the 
cabinet.  movement  was  also  contacting  cen- 

Labour  Party  members  in  the  His-  tral  committee  members  to  ask  them 
tadrut  Teachers  Union  yesterday  not  to  support  a  government  inchid- 
sent  a  telegram  to  Peres  asking  that .  mg  Sharon,  the  announcement  said. 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  tha  passing  of 

JACOB  NUSSBAUM  ^ 

(son  of  Nathanl 

The  funeral  took  piece  Friday.  September  7.  T984 
Deeply  mourned  by . 

His  brothers:  Enrique  Nussbaum,  Chile 
Joseph  Nussbaum.  Haifa 
His'  nephew  and  nieces:  Freddy  Nussbaum 
Mhiam  Nussbaum 
Yeal  Metier 


LOUIS  FLUXMAN . 

has  passed  away  suddenly 
Darling  daughter  of  Gertie  Buxman  -  - 

Deeply  mourned 

9  Santa  Marla  Orchard  Road 
Orchard.  Johannesburg 


Rabbi  Abm  Plancey  of  ESstree,  England,  joins  nine-year-old  A; 
Ben-Yehnda  in  renovating  an  Asbkelon  community  centre, 
volunteers  are  helping  neighbourhood  residents  in  tbe  work  as  part/ 
the  British  Joint  Israel  Appeal’s  sponsorship  of  Project  Renewal 
Ashkekm.  1  SandyGreenbrt 

- — - — - - — — - - - - - ** 

Court  bars  defendants  Each  T-shirt 


KFAR  SAVA  (Itim).  -  The  yellow 
Kaqfa  Movement  T-shirt  worn  by  a 
man  on  trial  for  threatening  Knesset 
Member  became  the  focus  of 
yesterday's  hearing  in  the  Kfar  Sava 
Magistrate  Court. 

Avner  Uzan,  26.  of  Ariel,  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  threatening  MKs  Mor¬ 
dechai  Viishubski  and  Mordechai 
Bar-On  outside  Tel  Mond  Prison  on 
August  26.  when  (he  two  legislators, 
accompanied  by  other  MKs.  came  to 
check  reports  of  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  being  given  accused  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Jewish  terrorist  under¬ 
ground. 

At  the  beginning  of  yesterday’s 
hearing,  Uzan  asked  Judge  Yehuda 
Farago  to  remove  the  reporters  from 
the  courtroom,  but  the  judge  re¬ 
fused.  Farago  then  noticed  that 
Uzan  was  wearing  the  Kach  T-shirt, 
imprinted  with  the  movement's 
denched-fist  symbol  and  the  slogan , 


“Kah3ne  to  the  Knesset."  ;  -y  V, 

Farago  told  Uzan  the  court  ts  ’ 
the  place  to  wear  clothing  that'frf 
cates  a  particular  political  point  , 
view.  He  ordered  him  to  leave 
court  and  to  chan  ge  his  dim. 

Uzan  argued  it  would  take  G| 
long  to  go  to  Ariel  to  change  his  dif 
and  return,  and  asked  Farago^ 
adjourn  the  hearing.  Farago  refitf 
and  continued  the  session,  wand 
Uzan  not  to  reappear  in  court  itf 
Kach  shirt.  "1 

.Uzan  is  accused  of  threatens 
the  two  MKs  with  physical  ham 
Tbe  indictment  says  that  he  used, 
loudspeaker  to  shout  at  Virshubsk  ; 
“I’ll  take  off  your  other  foot. 
out  your  tongue  and  dig  your  grU 
because  you've  already  got  one  fa  ” 
in  the  grave."  He  is  also  accuse* 
calling  the  MKs  “PLO-ists  a nd  te 
rorist  lovers."  The  trial  was 
joumed  until  October  4.  v,‘ 


Bank  clerk  charged  in  fraud  of  aged 


TEL  AVTV  (Itim).  -  A  bank  clerk 
was  charged  yesterday  in  the  local 
district  court  with  defrauding  a  num¬ 
ber  of  elderly  .women  of  their  Ger¬ 
man  reparations  money.  Ilan  Avner. 
27,  of  the  Union  Bank’s  Tel  Aviv 
branch  was  in  charge  of  the  foreign- 
currency  accounts  of  the  women 
clients  of  the  bank. 

According  to  the  charge.  Avner 
borrowed  from  the  clients,  citing  his 
need  for  money  to  cover  the  cost  of 
an  operation  for  his  sick  wife.  The 


prosecution  said  that  the  stay  Wfc 
false. 

•  -  "i* 

When  the  time  came  to  ietnm& 
loans.  Avner  allegedly  transfer^ 
money  from  the  clients’  ownfoteg 
currency  accounts  to  their  sbe$ 
accounts  to  make  it  look  as  ifbdjs 
returned  the  loans.  . . 

Avner  allegedly  defrauded  id 

women  out  of  the  following  sum - 

DM46S,  DM3,700,  DM2 Jfegt 
$3,000  between  April  and  rp, 


©Wttt  fttlrtjidsBlatfk  EitoreW7  deprirtatfoj^!“ 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  y  ester-  Ben  aim  BenAferifelhl'&faft<fF$ 
day  issued  an  interim  order  forbid-  In  requesting  the  order, fix:  fittd 


ding  the  deportation  of  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Black  Hebrew  commun¬ 
ity  in  Beersheba,  Hizkiya  Ben- 
Yisrael  and  Ben  Haim  Ben- Yisrael. 

The  Interior  Ministry  had  ordered 
their  deportation  after  they  were 
accused  in  the  Beersheba  Magis¬ 
trates  Court  at  the  end  of  last  week 
of  attacking  a  former  member  of  the 
community,  Geneva  Holly,  who  is 

City  engineer  arraigned 

HAIFA  (Itim).  -  A  municpal  en¬ 
gineer  yesterday  became  the  second 
person  to  be  arraigned  before  the 
Haifa  Magistrates  Court  on  suspi¬ 
cions  of  culpable  negligence  in  .  the 
death  last  week  of  Esther  Aharono- 
witz,  64,  who  was  killed  when  her 
apartment  balcony  collhpsed. 

Salman  Muxdik,  58,  of  Kiryat  Ata, 
was  released  by  Judge  Reuven'Ben- 
Horin  on  IS30.0G0  bail. 

A  police  representative  told  the 
court  Murdik  is  suspected  of  ignor- 

Firemen  start  job  action 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  --  Firemen  throughout  the 
conntiy  in  toad  to  answer  only 
emergency  calls  starting  this  mom- 
fag- All  other  duties,  including  fire- 
safety  inspections  and  administra¬ 
tive  work,  will  cease. 

The  job  action  is  in  protest  against 
the  refusal  of  the  Union  of  Local 
Authorities  to  sign  a  new  work 
agreement  with  the  firemen. 


In  requesting  the  order, file  attd 
ney  for  the  two  .  men  argued  t£ 
since  they  have  not  been  fotmd£n» 
of  any  crime  and  are  not  apabi 
danger,  there  is  no  ground  foN& 
deportation.  He  further  argued tifi  . 

Black  Hebrews  have  been  living-^ _ 

this  country  for  many  years  witfwf 
the  authorities  adopting  a  dep«IKjn.:T 
tion  policy  against  them.  “Even^^1* 
they  are  found  guilty,  this  will  4  ,( 
justify  deportation, "  he  said.  (Itn3£i ; 

in  Haifa  balcony  dea^^  .  ^ 

ing  requests  to  examine  the  bakoBJ 
following  complaints  by  Abaraol  , 
witz  and  her  husband  in  June.  . 
thus  suspected  of  negligence  fa  raj} 
need  on  with  her  death.  Aharoqg 
witz  was  killed  on  Septembers^, 
when  she  went  out  on  the  balcooiyj-.. 
hang  laundry  and  it  collapsed.  2  . 

Last  week  the  landlord  of  tjjf  . 
apartment  building  at  7  Rehov  Soto 
low,  Yitzhak  Bar,  S3,  was  arraign^ 
on  a  similar  charge  and  released  ft 
IS80.000  bail.  j 


- : - .  •  t,- 

Comfort  promoted 

••  fr 

Police  deputy  commander 
mim  Comfort,  currently  serving^ 
commander  of  the  Jerusalem-Sss 
district,  will  be  appointed  dep* 
commander  of  the  police's  sou**? 
district  next  week.  He  will  tepw 
deputy  commander  Shmuel  Boglg 
who  is  retiring.  Assistant  Coming 
der  Haim  Albaldos  will  take  over  a 
head  of  the  Jerusalem  sub-chstrict- 


We  deeply  mourn 

the  untimely  passing  of  a  gentle  person 

JOEL  EUEZER  DAVIDSON  b"X 

our  beloved  son  and  brother 

Sarah  Davidson 

Judy  Davidson 

Jerusalem  ‘  V 

The  funeral  will  leave  from  the  Sanhedria  Funeral  Parlourtoday.  Mondd 
September  10. 1984. 13  Bui  5744.  at  1 1.00  a.m.  A  service  will  be  Heidi 

,™^a,r,H“rnBnul?ot  cem8t«nr-  Ghrat  Shaul.  (We  wilt  meet  at  the  pail* 
tot  at  11.15  a.m.).  .  -  .  -j) 


‘  Tb  . 

JUDY  DAVIDSON  - 

Shocked  and  saddened  by  the  untimely  tragic  death 
...  of  your  dear 


S°t 

V, 


BROTHER 


”  S,... 


■Your  Friends  art  Kk 


TKe  Rotary  Club  of  Jerusalem  >5  ;• 

mourns  the  death  of  Rotarian  '  .  ; 

Prof.  SHALEV  GINOSSAR 

and  extends  condolences  to  the  bereaved:  fa miiy. 


I 
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sport  on  bank  crisis 
raid  lead  to  shake-up 


fV  ByAVITEMKlN 
:l  post  Economic  Reporter 
fte  country's  financial  system 
ierday  seemed  headed  for  a 
'  •  fed  of  instability,  following  re- 
.  fetiat  State  Comptroller  Yitthak 
-  jape  will  rap  the  Bank  of  Israel  and 
Finance  Ministry  for  lack  of 
^  -  [on  in  the  months  leading  up  to 
gfv  t.October's  bank  shares  crisis. 
According  to  leaks,  the  report  will 
Vj.  {that  the  failure  to  act  constituted 
-J  •  feuding  of  the  public. 

lunik’s  finding  may  result  in  a 
J$*e-up  in  the  banks'  upper  eche- 
ggO*.  where  the  main  actors  in  last 
g§£r'2r*s  drama  still  hold  important 

I  eonomic  observers  say  the  main 
j  ims  of  the  report  may  be  Bank  of 
Governor  Moshe  Mandel- 
-  m  and  Banks  Examiner  Galia 

'  .’»■ 

, s  reported  last  week  by  The 
.  •  salem  Post,  the  report  will  blame 

~  central  bank  and  the  Treasury 
he  crisis.  The  commercial  banks 
'^be  mentioned  only  indirectly. 
UvQ  T  •?  comptroller  is  not  empow- 
**■.’1  to  examine  the  actions  of 
ite  bodies. 


The  Post  has  learned .  that  the 
comptroller  will  report,  that  though 
both  the  law  and  the  Bank  of  Israel's 
position  obligate  the  bank  to  guard 
the  financial  system’s  stability,  it 
failed  to  do  so. 

According  to  reliable  sources  the 
comptroller  will  also  state  that  much 
of  the  damage  done  to  the  public 
could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
Finance  Ministry  and  the  Baqk  of 
Israel  had  acted  earlier. 

Tunik  will  report  that  the  two 
bodies'  failure  to  act  deepened  the 
crisis,  and  will  characterize  their  in¬ 
action  as  defrauding  the  public,  the 
sources  say. 

Even  before  publication  of  the 
report,  calls  for  drastic  action  are 
being  made.  Knesset  Member  Avra- 
ham  Katz-Oz  yesterday  renewed  the 
demand  for  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  bank  share  crisis.  The  call 
for  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  first 
•made  by  Attorney-General  Yitzhak 
Zamir  immediately  after  the  crisis  in 
•the  bank  share  market,  but  has  been 
■resisted  until  now  by  Mandelbaum 
and  Finance  Minister  YigaJ  Cohere 
Orgad. 


Song- writer  Levin  Kxpnis  (right)  celebrates  Ms  fWth  birthday  last  week 
at  Tel  'Aviv’s  Arietla  Library.  Singer  Yaffa  Yarkoni  (left) 
congratulates  Kipnis,  as  writer  Uriel  Ofek  looks  on.  Kipnis  has  written 
some 2,000 SOOgS  and  800 stories.  (Hanoch  Guttman) 


Kollek  calling  in  pledges  on  Jerusalem 


riels  postpone  New  Year  tennis  match 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
.AVIV.  -  The  Soviet  Union  has 
sd  to  Israel's  request  to  post- 
:  the  schedaled  start  of  the  Davis 
European  Zone  “A”  final  he¬ 
rn  the  two  countries  from 
ember  25  to  29,  as  the  former 
is  the  second  day  of  Rosb 
lana. 

iws  of  the  rescheduling  of  the  tie 
e  Ukranian  town  of  Donetsk  for 


September  29  and  30  and  October  1 
reached  the  Israel  Tennis  Associa¬ 
tion  office  here  yesterday  from  the 
International  Tennis. Federation  in 
London. 

But  the  international  body  still  has 
no  news  about  Israel’s  request  for 
entry  visas  to  Russia  for  four  players, 
two  coaches,  a  non-playing  captain 
and  some  20  IT  A  members  and 
journalists  who  want  to  go  to 
Donetsk. 


Jerusalem  Phst  Reporter 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  is 
crying  to  pin  down  Shimon  Peres  and 
Yitzhak  Shamir  to  their  pre-election 
promises  about  Jerusalem-  . 

Kollek  yesterday  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Labour  and  Likud  leaders  re¬ 
minding  them  of  letters  they  had  sent 
to  him  during  the  election  campaign . 
In  these  letters,  answering  questions 
about  Jerusalem’s  future  from  Kol¬ 
lek,  both  leaders  promised  nearly 
everything  Kollek  asked  for. 

Among  Kollek’s  requests  was  the 
formation  of  what  he  described  as  an 


“active"  ministerial  committee  on 
Jerusalem,  giving  people  who  move 
into  the  capital's  new  neighbour¬ 
hoods  the  same  kind  of  aid  afforded 
to  settlers  in  the  West  Bank,  de¬ 
veloping  industry  in  Jerusalem,  and 
enacting  special  legislation  for  the 
capital. 

In  yesterday's  letter  to  Peres  and 
Shamir.  Kollek  said  that  he  hopes 
that  the  two  parties  will  remember 
the  national  consensus  on  Jeru¬ 
salem.  He  also  said  he  hopes  the 
national  unity  government  will  be 
able  to  stop  extremism  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 


‘Monitm’  can’t  use  photos  of  nude  girl 


[)  UJA  fundraisers  convene  here 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
e  United  Jewish  Appeal  opens 
nnual  campaign  this  year  in 
l  for  the  first  time  in  its  45-year 

- _ry,  with  the  arrival  of  800 

aisers  in  Jerusalem  today. 

•  ■  -illG  U;  p  participants  are  taking  part  in 
simultaneous  missions'  -  the 
oal  campaign  chairmen's  lead- 
5  mission,  the  community  cam- 
leadership  mission,  the  nation- 
men's  division  leadership  mis- 
and  the  New  York  UJA  Fed- 
•n  Rosenwald  invitational  rais- 

;  fundraisers  will  be  based  in 
Jerusalem  hotels  and  travel 
ghoirt  the  country  on  27  buses. 


Among  the  points  bn  their  itinerary 
are  nine  Arava  settlements,  four 
Youth  Aliya  villages,  six  facilities 
supported  by  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  and  dozens  of  Project 
Renewal  neighbourhoods. 

They  will  meet  with  President 
Herzog.  Prime  Minister  Shamir, 
Premier-designate  Peres,  Knesset 
Members  Navon  and  Rabin,  Jewish 
Agency  Executive  chairman  Arye 
Dulzin  and  other  dignitaries. 

The  1985  campaign  aims  at  raising 
close  to  $700  million  in  the  U.S.  -  the 
highest  target  ever- with  over  half  of 
the  money  going  to  Israel.  The  cam¬ 
paign  theme  is  “Partners  for  Life.  ” 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  A  19-year-old 
bride  who  posed  nude  for  photo¬ 
graphs  before  she  met  her  husband 
yesterday  won  a  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  in  the  Tel  Aviv  District 
Court  barring  the  monthly  magazine 
Monitin  from  publishing  them. 

The  order,  sought  by  Anat 
Ronen-Peretz,  was  issued  for  10 
days  against  photographer  Ariel 
Seme!  and  against  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  Monism.  The  order  bars 
the  respondents  from  publishing, 
distributing,  selling  or  in  any  other 
way  using  the  photos  of  Ronen- 
Peretz  for  10  days,  until  the  appli¬ 
cant  files  her  principal  suit  in  the 
case. 

In  requesting  the  order,  Ronen- 
Peretz  told  the  court  Semel  had 
photographed  her  in  the  nude  on 
various  occasions  with  her  consent, 
but  had  gone,  on  to  sell  them  to  the 
magazine  against  her  wishes.  She 


claimed  their  publication  would 
cause  irreparable  barm  to  her  repu¬ 
tation.  personal  anguish  and  damage 
to  her  family  honour. 

Ronen-Peretz  said  she  met  Semel 
when  she  was  17  and  still  in  high 
school.  She  fell  in  love  with  him  and 
agreed  to  pose  nude,  but  only  after 
he  promised  to  keep  the  photos  to 
himself. 

“I  later  broke  off  connections  with 
him.  I  met  my  husband  and  married 
him  on  July  7."  she  said. 

Arguing  for  the  restraining  order. 
Ronen-Peretz's  attorney  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  pictures  had  been 
taken  when  she  was  a  minor  and  that 
the  magazine's  use  of  them  would 
violate  the  Protection  of  Privacy 
Law.  Judge  Hanna  Evnor  issued  the 
order  and  directed  Ronen-Peretz  to 
submit  her  principal  suit  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  within  10  days. 


Ian  Druse  try  to  ease  boycott 


MENAJffiM^QROWraZ—-^. 
• —  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
'AT.SHM0NA.nr-  Half  ofifoe 
l  Heights  Druse  with  Israeli 
enship  have  given  their 
iship  papers  to  Sheikh  Amin 
leader  of  the  Israeli  Druse 
j  unity,  in  the  last  two  weeks, 
tove  is  an  attempt  by  the  Golan 

ike  stopping 
of  Safad’s 
prices  tomorrow 

MEN  AHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
D.  -.AU  municipal  services 
ill  be  halted  by  a  strike  begio- 
i morrow,  the  municipal  work- 
nmittee  yesterday  announced, 
tv's  400  workers  derided  to 
>ut  after  not  receiving  their 
t  paycheques. 

tiripal  workers  claim  that 
they  complained  to  Mayor 
Perl,  he  told  them  they  would 
reive  last  month's  pay  in  the 
.ture. 

nwhile,  the  rity’s  two  compre- 
■;*'e  secondary  schools' were 
yesterday.  The  120  teachers 
Iso  not  received  their  August 
;  and  plan  to  stay  out  until 
».  There  are  some  1 ,000  pupils 
wo  schools. 

municipal  spokesman  said 
las  a  deficit  of  IS400  million 
:refore  cannot  pay  the  salar- 


briycotr  imposed' -on  them  by  thbtf 
neighbourhood] tiu«-n  HniH  «.rir 

Some  250  Druse  residents  of  the 
Golan  Heights  have  received  Israeli 
citizenship  over  the  last  several 
years.  But  both  they  and  the  author¬ 
ities  have  kept  the  names  secret  so 
that  pro-Syrian  Druse  would  not 
take  action  against  the  new  citizens. 

When  the  Voters  Register  was 
published  before  the  last  election, 
their  names  became  public  know¬ 
ledge.  They  were  cursed'and  beaten 
up.  and  religious  leaders  excom¬ 
municated  them. 

Many  of  the  Druse  citizens  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  could  end  the  social 
and  religious  boycott  by  turning 
their  papers  over  to  Tarif.  But  the 
Druse  religious  leaders  in  the  Golan 
Heights  have  said  that  the  excom¬ 
munication  will  be  lifted  only  when 
the  citizens  sign  forms  declaring  that 
they  totally  renounce  Israeli 
citizenship. 
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Two  of  the  four  sfcc-montb-oid  cheetah  cobs  that  arrived  in  Israel  last 
week  from  Sooth  Africa  get  afrfhniifcd  to  their  new  spot  in  Ramat 
Gan’s  Safari  Park.  (tppa) 


Sydney  paper  rapped  for  anti-Semitism 


A  Melia 


A  dream  of 
Rosh  Hashana 


By  SAM  LIPSKI 
fecial  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 
MELBOURNE.  -  The  Australian 
press  council  has  upheld  a  complaint 
against  a  leading  national  weekly 
newspaper  for  publishing  an  anti- 
Semitic  cartoon  last  May. 

The  complaint  was  brought  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  Australian 
Jewry  against  7 Tie  National  Tones 
after  a  foil-page  drawing  depicted  a 
satanic  cloven-hoofed  rabbi  slicing 


better  holiday 


a  holiday  at 
and  Succot  In 


PALMA 


an  infant  into  pieces  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  a  crescent  moon  dripping 
blood.  With  the  other  hand,  the 
figure  was  dropping  a  bomb  on  a 
mosque. 

The  caricature  accompanied  an 
article  by  a  pro-Palestinian 
academic.  Dr.  Jeremy  Salt,  which 
dealt  with  what  the  newspaper  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “brutal  campaign  to 
drive  out  the  West  Bank  Palesti¬ 
nians."  Although  the  article  was 
highly  critical  of  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment,  Salt  did  not  know  of  the 
cartoon  and  subsequently  dissori- 
ated  himself  from  it  in  a  letter  to  The 
National  Tunes ,  where  he  described 
the  images  portrayed  as  “highly 
offensive"  not  only  to  Jews  but  to 
others. 

The  ECAJ  made  no  complaint  to 
the  press  council  about  the  article 
and  made  a  distinction  in  its  submis¬ 
sion  between  vigorous  and  even 
harsh  criticism  of  Israel  and  incite¬ 
ment  to  racial  hatred  of  Jews. 

The  ECAJ  pursued  its  complaint 
to  the  council;  the  newspaper  indus¬ 


try’s  editorial  watchdog,  after  Brian 
Toobey,  “The  National  Times’s  edi¬ 
tor  (a  left-liberal  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  Sydney)  defended  the 
drawing  by  artist  Miriiael  Fitzjames 
as  “Legitimate  strong  comment  on 
Israeli  policies." 

Although  the  press  council  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  headed  by  a  judge  or  bar¬ 
rister,  it  has  no  legal  powers.  But  its 
adjudications  are  generally  pub¬ 
lished  and  they  set  the  standards  on 
such  issues  as  bias,  journalist  ethics 
and  racism. 

In  npholding  the  ECAJ  com¬ 
plaint,  the  council  said  the  drawing 
bad  gone  beyond  strong  disapproval 
of  the  Israeli  government  and  used 
“images  which  tapped  deep  well- 
springs  of  racial  and  religious  pre¬ 
judice,  thereby  giving  deep  offence 
tp  at  least  some  Jewish  people 
through  the  revival  of  memories  of 
past  persecution.” 

In  his  defence  foe  cartoonist  said 
he  had  not  intended  to  be  anti- 
Jewish,  but  was  referring  specifically 
to  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane,  who  was 
mentioned  in  foe  article. 


Hie  Embassy  of  Hie  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

WILL  PRESENT  THE  COLOUR  FILM 


directed  by  Percy  Adieu 

Else  GebeL  a  bookkeeper,  was  an  inmate  in  a  Gestapo  prison,  together  with 
the  21  year  old  student,  Sophie  Scholl. 

Sophie  with  her  brother  Bans,  were  imprisoned  in  the  university  of  Munich  on 
February  18,  1943,  and  executed  for  high  treason  on  February  22. 

Else  Gebel  depicts  the  last  five  agonizing  days  of  the  life  of  Sophie  SchoU. 

HAIFA:  BE3T  HA' AM|  Persoer  St,  Dear  the  Municipal  Theatre 
Wednesday,  September  12,  1984  at  7  pjn. 

Tickets:  Nova.  32  Herzl  Sl,  Hadar. 

JERUSALEM:  BEIT  AGRON,  Thursday  September  13, 1984  atSpjn. 
Tickets  only  at  the  office  of  the  Journalists  Association.  1st  floor.  Beit 
Agron,  on  Sept.  11, 12  and  13, 1 0  tun.-noon,  and  on  Sept.  1 3  also  3-5  pm. 
NE TANYA:  QHKT»  SHEAS,  Monday,  September  17, 1984  at 5,30  pjn. 

Tickets  at  the  cinema. 

trance  fee  IS 
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Nahal  marks  35  years  of  pioneering,  defence 

By  JUDV  SIEGEL  duty  and  time  in  settlement  outposts  famous  former  Nahal  outposts  -  Ein 

,  ....  n  .n  .  - : _  *  X—  J.  . I  1 Kl-L.l  L'nlin 


By  JUDV  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  spirit  of  pioneering  provided 
a  refreshing  change  from*  The  coun¬ 
try’s  preoccupation  with  political 
wheeling-dealing  yesterday,  when 
the  Nahal  marked  its  55th 
anniversary. 

The  ceremony,  full  of  patriotic 
and  idealistic  songs  and  dance,  was 
held  in  the  grounds  of  Beit  Hanassi. 
in  the  presence  of  President  Chaim 
Herzog.  Defence  Minister  Moshe 
Arens.  Education  Minister  Zevulun 
Hammer  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
General  Staff  Aluf  David  Ivri. 

Nahal  -  Pioneering  and  Fighting 
Youth  -  is  a  branch  of  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  in  which  soldiers 
split  their  service  between  active 


-dutv-  and  time  in  settlement  outposts 
in  3reas  important  to  the  country's 
defence. 

This  spring  Nahal  received  the 
Israel  Prize,  becoming  the  first  in¬ 
stitution.  rather  than  Individual,  to 
do  so.  Since  its  founding.  124  Nahal 
settlements  have  ben  established  by 
2.8U0  settlement  groups.  A  total  of 
'85  of  these  settlements  have  been 
handed  over  to  civilians. 

“What  you  built  with  your  own 
hands  was  an  unparalleled  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  State  of  Israel. ...The 
pioneering  idea  of  Nahal  is  as  vital 
today  as  it  was  at  the  beginning." 
Herzog  said. 

Arens  said  that  Nahal  settlements 
stand  for  the  integration  of  settle¬ 
ment  and  securitv.'  and  listed  some 


famous  former  Nahal  outposts  -  Ein 
Gedi.  Ein  Yahnv.  Nahal  Oz.  Kalia. 
Mehola.  Tapuah.  Yotvata  and 
Bracha. 

The  education  minister,  whose 
office  is  responsible  for  choosing 
Israel  Prize  winners,  said  that  Nahal 
succeeded  despite  bouts  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  including  claims  that  Nahal 
pioneers  would  spend  more  time  in 
the  fields  than  in  the  army. 

But.  Hammer  continued,  the 
founders  of  Nahal  had  the  foresight 
to  see  that  combining  pioneering 
with  defence  was  necessary  for  the 
country. 

The  Nahal  musical  troupe  sang  a 
medley  of  old  and  new  songs,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  performance  by  the  Kib¬ 
butz  Sha'ar  Hanegev  troupe. 


NEWS  ANAL Y SIS/  Charles  Lazarus 


Mulroney’s  policies  echo  Reagan’s 


MONTREAL  -  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  already  abundantly  clear  from 
the  landslide  defeat  of  Canada's 

Liberal  government  by  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Conservatives,  it’ is  the  link  to 
American  conservatism  led  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan. 

■  This  is  true  both  for  economic 
philosophy  and  foreign  policy’  -  par¬ 
ticularly  pertaining  to  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  resolving  the 
Middle  East  conflict. 

Aside  from  what  bold  strokes  the 
new  Progressive  Conservative  gov¬ 
ernment  under  Brian  Mulroney 
might  make  with  the  overwhelming 
mandate  of  211  seats  in  the  275- seat 
House  of  Commons  (the  greatest 
Tory  victory  since-John  Diefenbaker 
gained  power  in  1 95S  with  208  seats  I. 
the  election  result  also  reflected 
three  political  realities  pertinent  to 
other  western  democracies: 

First  is  the  accuracy  of  public 
opinion  polls  which  predicted  the 
overwhelming  victory  for  the  Con¬ 
servatives:  second  is  the  importance 
of  image,  which  Liberal  leader  John 
Turner  projected  very  badly  during 
the  campaign;  and  third,  that  one 
can  no  longer  depend  on  "expert" 
veteran  political  strategists  whose 
wrong  advice  contributed  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  Liberal  defeat. 

.  Particularly  important,  and 
understandably  so.  to  Canada's  Jew¬ 
ish  leadership  is  what  Conservative 
policies  will  be  regarding  the  Middle 
East.  Arab  boycott  pressure  on 
Canadian  companies  doing  business 
in  the  Middle  East,  prosecution  of 
alleged  Nazi  war  criminals  residing 
in  Canada,  action  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews,  and  curbing  racist  propagan¬ 
da. 

It  is  much  too  early  in  this  drama¬ 
tic  transformation  of  the  Canadian 
political  scene  to  speculate  on  such 
specifics  as  possible  legislation,  but 
oh  ithe -basis:  of  lrifetvte&§  tvitS-Mul- 
rtineyraT>icttrfe ,'  hote^f  Vague?  of 
begmningtty  emerge.  'i*'-  -  ?-  ' 

Mulroney  has  made  it  crystal  dear 
that  a  secure  and  viable  Israel  is  the 
first  pre-condition  for  any  settlement 
in  foe  Middle  East.  But  he  appears 
equally  committed  to  negotiations 
that  could  lead  to  a  Palestinian 
homeland.  Yet  he  has  never  used  the 


Bus  and  taxi  fares 
to  rise  15  per  cent 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Bus  and  taxi  fares  will  rise  by  15 
per  cent  as  of  Saturday  night,  the 
Transport  Ministry  announced 
yesterday. 

Urban  bus  fares  which  are  now 
IS50  will  rise  to  IS60.  IS 80  fares  to 
IS90  and  IS1 15  fares  to  IS  130. 

Following  are  a  few  representative 
new  fares  on  intercity  routes,  (old 
fores  in  brackets): 

Jerusalem-Tel  Aviv.  IS440  (IS380) 
one  way  and  IS790  (IS685)  round 
trip;Jerusalem-Haifa.  IS900(IS800) 
and  IS1.600  (1S1.450);  Jenisalem- 
Eilat:  IS 1.650  (IS 1.450). 

Tel  Aviv-Haifa.  1S550  (IS470)  and 
IS990  (ISS40):  Tel  Aviv-Ashdod; 
IS240(IS210)  and  1S45D(IS390>;  Tel 
Aviv-Ashkelon,  IS350  (IS300);  and 
Tel  Aviv-Eilat.  IS1.700  ( IS1 .500). 

The  15  per  cent  increase  in  taxi 
fores  will  apply  to  taxis  and  sheruts 
(shared  taxis). 

Following  are  some  of  the  new- 
intercity  sherut  fares:  Jerusalem-Tel 
Aviv.  IS750  (IS68Q);  JerusaJem- 
Haifa.  IS1.440  (1S1.250);  Tel  Aviv- 
Haifa.  IS900  (1S770):  Tel  Aviv- 
Beersheba.  IS950  (ISS00);  and  Tel 
Aviv-Eilat,  IS3.000(IS2,500). 

Multiple  trip  rickets  for  local  bus 
rides  continue  to  be  valid  until  used 
up,  and  the  unused  part  of  a  two-way 
imercity  bus  fare  will  be  valid 
through  September  28,  the  Trans¬ 
port  Mi  nistrv  said. 


CLEAN-UP  -  A  clean-up  has  been 
launched  in  Tel  Aviv  in  advance  of 
the  holidays.  The  wholesale  market 
will  be  closed  from  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  to  Saturday  evening,  and  the 
Carmel  will  be  closed  from  Friday 
afternoon  to  Sunday  morning. 
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Galilee  Tours 

Jerusalem.  Tel.  246858 
Tel  Aviv.  220819.  221372 
Details  st  all  travel  agents 


word  "state"  concerning  the  West 
Bank  and  the  Gaza  District. 

During  the  election  campaign, 
Mulroney  told  an  Israel  Bond  dinner 
audience  made  up  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  Canadian  Jewish  leaders  that 
negotiations  cannot  begin  until  Arab 
terror  tactics  against  Israel  are  offi¬ 
cially  abandoned.  Israel's  right  to 
exist  is  officially  recognized  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  is 
written  off  as  a  partner  in  the  nego¬ 
tiating  process. 

“You  can  only  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  mutual  peace.  That's  why 
the  conditions  precedent  to  which  1 
referred  are  so  important.  Once  they 
are  honoured,  and  recognized,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  get  to  the  point 
where  a  burden  then  falls  on  Israel.  1 
suspect  that  it  would  be  a  burden 
Israel  would  happily  assume  and 
attempt  to  discharge.1'  he  said. 

Mulroney  feels  it  is  Israel's  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  help  find  a  "fair  and 
equitable  and  honourable  resolution 
to  the  Palestinian  question.  The  sad¬ 
ness  that  exists  among  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  people,  the  dispossessed,  is 
genuine  -  an  enormous  problem  we 
all  recognize." 

.•  To  sum  up:  The  Mulroney  Middle 
East  formula  is  patterned  largely 
after  the  Reagan  plan.  Within  rhe 
framework  of  Camp  David,  the  first 
step  was  peace  with  Egypt  with 
which  normalization  of  relations  are 
a  prerequisite.  This  step  should  be 
followed  by  involvement  of  Jordah. 
another  Arab  “moderate." 

On  the  Arab  boycott  issue.  Mul¬ 
roney  appears  not  yet  ready  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  to  toughening  Canada's 
policy  which  asks  Canadian  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  within  the 
Arab  states  to  notify  the  government 
of  boycott  pressures.  The  companies 
are  not  required  by  law  to  do  so.  An 


attempt  by  the  Liberals  to  require 
companies  to  report  such  pressure 
died  on  the  order  paper  in  1978. 

The  prosecution  of  alleged  Nazi 
war  criminals  taking  refuge  in  Cana¬ 
da  does  not  yei  appear  to  be  a 
priority  for  Mulroney. 

"This  is  not  a  country."  he  has 
conceded,  “where  we  shoud  be  har¬ 
bouring  anyone  who  has  committed 
crimes,  least  of  all  crimes  against 
humanity." 

However,  the  string  he  attached  to 
his  humanitarian  position  was  that 
“we  have  to  take  a  look  at  what 
we’re  talking  about  in  specific 
terms.'* 

While  Mulroney  rejects  Soviet 
arguments  that  the  treatment  of 
Russian  Jewry  is  an  internal  matter, 
he  feels  that  “the  prime  minister  of 
Canada  has.  a  unique  opportunity 
to  do  something  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry... I  would  hope  for  a  meeting 
with  Chernenko,  and  this  would  be 
part  of  the  discussion." 

Mulroney  feels  strongly  about 
this,  however  naive  it  may  sound,  to 
those  who  have  had  to  deal  with  the 
Soviets  on  this  question. 

Hate  literature.  Mulroney  feels, 
can  be  controlled  by  “tightening  of 
the  law"  which,  in  Canada,  is  loose 
enough  at  this  point  for  legal  quib¬ 
bling  to  defeat  any  attempt  at  con¬ 
trol.  Just  how  and  when  such  legisla¬ 
tion  will  become  a  priority  issue  for 
foe  Progressive  Conservative  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  large  question. 

Finally,  on  relations  with  Russia. 
Mulroney  largely  reflects  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Reagan,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Union,  he  says,  has 
shown  “little  evidence  of  a  desire  for 
stability  and  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  U.S.,  of  course,  has  been  a 
leader.” 


•  by  Feldheim  • 

Four  books  by  Yaffa  Ganz,  full  of  laughter,  love, 
Jewish  tradition,  and  Tora  lore. 

Wonderful  stories  for  the  Young  Reader  in  your 
,  family.  Published  by  Feldheim. 


Thirty-two  brightly  coloured 
album-sized  pages  chock-full 
of  information  about  the 
wonderful  world  of  Jewish 
numbers.  A  unique  juvenile 
picture  book  for  eges  4-8. 
Hardcover.  |g  3017 


A  journey  through  the 
Jewish  year,  with  traditional 
and  biblical  tales  illustrating 
the  month-by-  month  Jewish 
calendar.  Illustrated  in 
colour,  hardcover.  IS  3017 


What  exciting  surprises  does 
Savta  Simcha  have  in  her 
bursting  Shabbos  bag? 
Adventure,  excitement,  and, 
inevitably,  a  generous 
amount  ' of  simcha  and 
mitzvos.  Hardcover.  84 
pages,  fully  illustrated  in 
beautiful  colour.  IS  301 7 


Thai  marvellous  old  lady 
from  Jerusalem  is  back  with 
another  talel  At  home  in  the 
little  stone  house  on  Hlmon 
Road,  Savta  Simcha  flies 
non-stop  through  96  pages 
of  wonderful  adventures. 
Fully  illustrated  in  colour. 
IS  3397 


To:  Books.  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81.  Jerusalem  91000 
Please  send  me  the  books  indicated  below,  for  which  I  enclose  a 

cheque.  . .  . . 

□  Savta  Simcha  and  the  Incredible  Shabbos  Bag  IS  301 7 

□  Savta  Simcha  and  the  Cinnamon  Tree  IS  3397 

□  Who  Knows  One?  IS  301 7 

□  Follow  the  Moon  IS  3017 

Prices  include  VAT 

and  postage  TOTAL  ENCLOSED  - - 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . . . 

CITY . CODE . 

Prices  valid  until  September  30.  19B4  . 
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Full  curfew  in  Hyderabad  as  six  die  in  communal  riots  j  *orttl  Kore^!^ts 


NEW  DELHI.  -  Troops  were  called 
out  last  night  to  quell  widespread 
Hindu-Moslem  rioting  and  arson  in 
the  southern  city  of  Hyderabad,  au¬ 
thorities  reported. 

At  least  six  people  were  slain  -  five 
in  stabbing  incidents  and  one  by 
.police  gunfire,  city  police  said.  Ab¬ 
out  40  people  reportedly  were 
wounded,  some  critically. 

Authorities  ordered  an  indefinite 
curfew  in  the  city,  capital  of  the  large 
southern  state  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 

State  director-general  of  police 
Mahendra  Reddy  said  troops  were 


ordered  to  shoot  rioters  on  sight. 

It  was  the  third  outbreak  of  reli¬ 
gious  strife  in  Hyderabad  in  recent 
weeks.  Authorities  lifted  a  curfew  in 
the  city  last  Thursday  on  tbe  Moslem 
festival  of  al-Adha. 

The  latest  flare-up  occurred  on  the 
concluding  day  of  a  10-day  Hindu 
■  festival. 

Police  tear  gassed  and  opened  fire 
on  rioters  hurling  rocks  at  the  holi¬ 
day  processions.  Hindus  abandoned 
the  idols  that  were  being  carried 
aboard  trucks  and  ran  helter-skelter, 
the  United  News  of  India  reported. 


Director  of  fire  services  Krishna 
Martin  said  30  stores  were  looted 
ana  burned  including  a  jewelry  store 
and  a  state  government  handicrafts 
emporium.  At  least  24  cars. and  scoo¬ 
ters  also  were  set  on  fire,  he  added. 

Yesterday's  violence  broke  out 
amid  rising  political  tension  ahead  of 
a  crucial  state  assembly  vote  tomor¬ 
row  to  test  Chief  Minister  Bhaskara 
Rao’s  majority.  His  predecessor. 
N.T.  Rama  Rao.  was  dismissed  on 
August  16  by  tbe  then-governor  who 
said  he  did  not  have  a  majority  in  the 
assembly.  Rama  Rao's  dismissal 


sparked  protests  throughout  India. 
He  has  accused  Prime  iMiniste 


Japanese  apology 


Indira  Gandhi  of  engineering  his 
dismissal.  Gandhi  has  denied  this: 


In  another  development,  police 
have  arrested  more  than  1.000  peo¬ 
ple  and  tightened  security  in  the 
Punjab  state  capital  of  Chandigarh 
to  stop  a  banned  rally  today  by 
protesting  farmers,  official  All-India 
Radio  said  yesterday. 

The  rally  has  been  called  in  sup¬ 
port  of  demands  for  lower  electricity 
rates  and  the  linking  of  minimum 
prices  for  grain  to  the  cost  of  living. 


AH  passengers  freed,  safe 


Iran  hijackers  surrender 


Soviet,  French  army  advisers 


after  Iraq  grants  asylum 


helping  Iraq,  official  reports 


BAGHDAD  (AP).  -  An  Iranian 
police  officer  and  a  man  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  wife  and  two  young  sons 
who  on  Saturday  hijacked  an  Iran 
Air  Boeing  727,  freed  their  71  hos¬ 
tages  yesterday  at  a  southern  Iraqi 
military  airbase  after  being  granted 
political  asylum. 

The  leader  of  the  hijackers  said 
they  were  monarchists  opposed  to 
the  Islamic  Republic  of  AyatoHah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini. 

A  reliable  Iraqi  official,  who 
spoke  on  condition  he  remain 
anonymous,  said  71  hostages  were 
released.  Forty-five  passengers 
escaped  during  an  earlier  stop  in 
Cairo,  according  to  Iraqi 
sources.  Egyptian  reports  had  said 
52  people  escaped  in  Cairo. 

The  airliner,  seized  on  a  domestic 
flight,  was  the  third  Iranian  passen¬ 
ger  plane  hijacked  in  the  past  month. 
Iraq  has  been  at  war  with  Iran  for 
almost  four  yearsand  Iraqi  officials 
have  provided  asylum  to  Iranians 
opposed  to  Khomeini’s  government. 

The  leader  of  the  hijackers,  speak¬ 
ing  to  reporters  at  Baghdad  airport, 
identified  himself  as  police  1st  Lt. 
Toufan.  He  said  he  and  his  friend 
Ferwez.  and  his  friend's  unidentified 
wife  were  followers  of  former  Ira¬ 
nian  Premier  Shah  pour  Bakhtiar. 

In  Paris  yesterday,  a  statement 
released  by  Bakhtiar’s  National 
Movement  of  the  Iranian  Resist¬ 
ance,  condemned  hijacking  but  said 
society  should  pay  attention  to  its 
causes. 

“I  am  opposed  to  any  form  of 
action  that  violates  acceptable  codes 


of  conduct  and  international  law, 
such  as  acts  of  terrorism  and  hijack¬ 
ing,  etc.,’'  Bakhtiar  said,  according 
to  the  statement. 

“However,  it  is  important  to  take 
into  consideration  the  impossible 
situation  that  faces  young  people 
inside  Iran  as  a  consequence  of  the 
bloodthirsty  dictatorship  of  the 
Khomeini  regime,”  he  noted. 

Bakhtiar,  who  lives'  in  Paris,  wias 
tbe  last  premier  to  be  appointed  by 
Iran's  late  shah. 

Iraqi  airport  authorities  refused  to 
answer  questions  about  nationalities 
of  tbe  passengers,  who  are  believed 
to  be  mostly  Iranians. 

According  to  the  National  Iraqi 
News  Agency,  the  authorities  have 
told  the  passengers  they  can  stay  in 
Iraq,  return  to  Iran  or  go  on  to  any 
other  destination. 

Toufan  said  he  decided  to  hijack 
the  plane  because  he  felt  Iranian 
authorities  “were  aware  of  my  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  former  police  1st 
Lt.  Mohammed  Reza  Aheri.” 

Aheri  and  another  Iranian  hijack¬ 
ed  one  of  their  country’s  jetliners  to 
Cairo  late  last  June.  Toufan  said 
Ferwez  “brought  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  because  we  needed  them  (to 
hijack  the  plane)  and  because  the 
Khomeini  regime  would  have  killed 
them  bad  they  stayed  in  Iran."  He 
did  not  elaborate. 

Toufan  told  reporters  at  the  air¬ 
port  that  he  “fir^d  only  one  shot  to 
control  the  plane”  after  storming  the 
cockpit.  “Tbe  shot  did  not  hit  any¬ 
body.'’  he  said,  and  no  one  was 
injured. 


KUWAIT  (AP).  -  A  senior  Iraqi 
official  was  quoted  Saturday  as 
saying  that  there  are  Soviet  and 
French  military  advisers  in  his  coun¬ 
try,  but  stressed  their  role  “is  res¬ 
tricted  to  training  Iraqi  troops  on 
using  arms  and  sophisticated  equip¬ 
ment.” 

“The  advisers  are  not  assuming 
any  exceptional  functions  in  plan¬ 
ning  or  combat,”  Iraq's  first  deputy 
prime  minister  Taha  Yassin  Rama¬ 
dan  told  al-Waian  newspaper  in  an 
interview  conducted  in  Baghdad. 
“Their  status  is  not  different  from 
that  of  advisers  in  other  countries 
where  they  train  troops  to  use  mod¬ 
em  arms  and  equipment."  be  said. 

Ramadan  is  the  third-ranking 
member  of  the  Iraqi  leadership  after 


President  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
deputy  of  tbe  ruling  Revolution 
Command  Council  Ezzat  Ibrahim. 

Ramadan  did  not  say  how  many 
advisers  are  in  his  country,  but  he 
criticized  what  he  called  "exagger¬ 
ated  reports  on  Soviet  .and  French 
(military)  experts  in  Iraq."  . 

He  raid  his  country's  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  were  "con¬ 
tinuously  improving.'*  He  said  a  visit 
he  paid  to  Moscow  earlier  this  sum¬ 
mer  “has  set  up  a  new  basis  for  the 
relations  with  the  Soviets."  but  he 
did  not  elaborate. 

Iraq  has  been  buttressing  its  de¬ 
fences  mainly  with  the  help  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France  as  it  pur¬ 
sues  its  war  with  Iran,  now  about  to 
enter  a  fifth  year. 


Malta  meeting  to  call  for 


Mediterranean  zone  of  peace 


Widow  of  UK  banker  loses  Soviet  citizenship 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  Lyudmila 
Skinner,  the  Russian  wife  of  a  Brit¬ 
ish  banker  who  fell  to  his  death  from 
a  Moscow  apartment  last  year,  has 
lost  her  Soviet  citizenship,  the  offi¬ 
cial  Law  Gozettereparted-yesterday. 

JA  decree  QSWdent 

Konstantin  Chernenko "said  Mrs. 
.Slpnner.  who  lives  in  Britain,  bad 
been  stripped  of  her  citizenship  be¬ 
cause  of  activities  “damaging  to  the 
prestige  of  the  USSR." 

Her  husband  Dennis,  Moscow 
representative  of  the  Midland  Bank, 


was  found  dead  under  the  window  of 
his  12th-floor  apartment  in  June 
1983  after  telling  the  British  Embas¬ 
sy  he  knew  of  a  Soviet  spy  in  British 
intelligence.  She  told  a  coroner’s 
-court  at  an  inquest  in  London  in  May 
..this  year  thatlu&ad  links  witiiSoviet, 
and  British  intelligence. 

-» ?  The  coroner  found  Skinner  was 
“unlawfully  killed,”  but  die  Soviet 
news  agency  Tass  said  Soviet  police 
and  British  Embassy  officials 
accepted  at  the  time  that  his  death 
was  suicide. 


VALETTA  (Reuter).  -  Ministers 
from  nine  non-aligned  Mediterra¬ 
nean  countries  are  scheduled  to 

open  two  days  of  talks  here  today  at 

which  they  are  expected  to  call  for  a 
Mediterranean  “zone  of  peace”  free 
of  superpower  involvement. 

Delegates  who  attended  prepara¬ 
tory  meetings  for  the  conference  on 
Mediterranean  security  and  coop¬ 
eration  over  the  week-end  said  they 
were  working  on  a  draft  communi¬ 
que  calling  for  an  end  to  superpower 
military  presence  in  tbe  region. 

But  they  doubted  the  final  state¬ 
ment  would  level  specific  criticism 
against  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  touch  directly  on  such  thorny 
issues  as  the  stationing  of  U.S.  mis¬ 
siles  in  Sicily. 

Libyan  Foreign  Minister  Ali 
Abdel-Salam  al-Turkeiki  arrived 
here  last  Tuesday  for  what  Maltese 
officials  described  as  a  pre- 
conference  holiday. 


Ministers  from  Egypt,  Syria, 
Yugoslavia,  Tunisia,  Morocco, 
Algeria  and  Cyprus  were  expected 
yesterday  while  the  Palestine  Li¬ 
beration  organization  is  sending  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  member  Faruk 
Kaddumi. 


The  concept  has  been  a  hallmark 
of  Maltese  foreign  policy  since  the 
1975  Helsinki  conference  on  security 
and  cooperation  in  Europe  when 
Malta  insisted  that  European  and 
Mediterranean  security  were  inex¬ 
tricably  linked. ' 
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ISRAEL  LANDS  ADMINISTRATION 


MINISTRY  OF  TOURISM 


Southern  District 


Tender  for  the  Erection  of  a  Psoriasis  Treatment  Centre 
at  Em  Bokek,  Sdom  —  Tender  55/84/BS 
.Extension  of  Closing  Date 

The  last  date  lor  submitting  bids  For  the  above  tender  has  been  extended  until  12  noon  on  Thursday.  October  4. 1984 
(instead  of  12  noon  on  September  17.  1984). 


ISRAEL  LANDS  ADMINISTRATION 


ARAD  LOCAL  COUNCIL 


Southern  District 


ARIM  MUNICIPAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Co.  Ltd. 


Owner-Occupier  Construction.  Shechunat  Shaked.  Arad 
Remaining  Plots 

Thirty  plots  for  the  construction  of  30  housing  unite  are  still  available  undar  the  above  schema. 

These  plots  are  now  offered  on  the  basis  of  updated  values  for  the  land  and  development  work. 

Other  conditions  remain  aa  published  in  die  original  prospectus,  subject  to  the  present  notice. 

These  plots  will  be  available  from  10.00  a.m.  on  Sunday,  September  16.  1984.  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

At  the  above  time  —  the  start  of  registration  —  a  draw  will  be  held  among  those  present  to  register.  When  registering,  you 
will  be  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  IS 50.000.  in  the  form  of  a  banker's  cheque  made  out  to  the  Israel  Lands  Administration; 
this  will  be  regarded  as  an  advance  payment  towards  the  cost  of  the  land.  Registration  will  take  place  at  the  Administration's 
offees  at  Sdemt  Ben  Zvi  (above  Ulamei  Yahalom),  Bearshaba.  Additional  details  are  ava Sable  at  the  above  office. 


UJS.  crime  rate  down 


LANDS  ADMINISTRATION 


YAVNE  LOCAL  COUNCIL 


Southern  District 


ARIM  MUNICIPAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Co.  Ltd. 


Owner-Occupier  Construction  in  Shechunat 
Neva  lien.  Yavne  —  9th  Allocation 


Registration  is  announced  for  the  above  scheme,  under  which  14  plots  remaning  from  previous  allocations  wHi  be  offered. 
Details  as  foHows: 


12  plots  for  the  build  rig  of  12  housing  units,  at  housing  site  400  (Urban  Building  Plan  No.  2/122/JM) 

2  plots  for  the  building  of  2  housing  units  at  housing  site  1000  (Urban  Building  Plan  2/132/JM) 

Registration  will  take  place  at  the  project  office.  Sderot  Duani,  Yavne  (opposite  the  local  council  offices}  8.30  a.m. -12.30; 
p  m„  on  Mbndoys.  also  4,00-6.00  p  m. 

Registration  will  open  at  9.00  a.m.  on  September  11.  and  dose  at  12  noon  on  October  9.  1984. 

Additional  particulars  and  a  detailed  prospectus  are  available  at  ths  project  office. 


ISRAEL  LANDS  ADMINISTRATION 
Central  District 


Lease  on  Plot  for  Construction  of  10  Housing  Units, 
Yavne  —  Tender  72/84/C 


Bids  are  invited  from  those  interested  in  signing  a  development  agreement  with  respect  to  land,  die  details  of  which  at  the 
Ume  of  publishing  the  tender  are  as  follows: 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  Se¬ 
rious  crime  in  the  U.S.  declined 
seven  per  cent  in  1983,  the  largest 
drop  in  23. years,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  said  yesterday. 

Tbe  FBI's  annual  report  said  ab¬ 
out  12.070,200 crimes  were  reported 
last  year.  There  were  an  estimated 
19,308  murders,  down  eight  per  cent 
from  1982. 

The  FBI  reported  a  generally  uni¬ 
form  decline  in  crime  for  die  nation's 
four  main  geographic  regions  and  for 
cities,  rural  areas  and  suburbs. 

Paul  Zolbe,  FBI  section  chief  in 
charge  of  statistics,  said  reasons  for 
the  drop  included  a  record  prison 
population,  a  growing  citizen  move¬ 
ment  to  patrol  neighbourhoods  and 
more  private  security  officers. 


Approx. 

Ana 


Development 


1,350  sq.m.  4J050.0QQ 


Minimum 

Price 

IS 

18.889.304 


Deposit 


IS 

1.000.000 


Iranian  president  and 
officials  visit  Libya 


*  Linked  to  the  mdex  of  consumer  prices  for  July  1984;  to  be  paid  separately  to  the  local  council. 

The  urban  building  plan  designates  the  area  concerned  aa  a  special  housing  construction  area  —  10  housing  units  —  150 


TOKYO  (Reuter).  -  North  Korea 
yesterday  rejected  Japan's  apology 
for  its  harsh  35-year  rule  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  and  called  South 
Korean  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan's 
state  visit  to  Japan  a  "disgraceful 
sell-out.” 

The  North  Korean  central  news 
aggnev  quoted  the  official  Rodong 
Sinmitn  Workers'  Newspaper  as 
sarins:  "The  towering  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  Japanese  imperialism 
against  our  people  cannot  be  hushed 
up  with  such  words  as  unhappy  past 
.and  regret." 

The  agency,  monitored  in  Tokyo, 
said  North  Korea  retained  the  right 
to  demand  compensation  for  the 
suffering  of  Koreans  under  Japanese 
colonial  rule  which  ended  with 
Japan's  defeat  in  World  War  II. 
Japan  had  an  unavoidable  obligation 
to  compensate  fully  for  them,  it 
added. 

During  Chun's  visit,  which  ended 
Saturday.  Emperor  Hirohito  said  he 
regretted  the  “unfortunate  past"  of 
the  two  countries'  relations,  while 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone 
offered  a  stronger  apology. 

The  North  Korean  daily  described 
the  visit  as  “a  most  disgraceful  pro- 
Japanese  sellout  trip." 


Chris 


W 


Pope  begins  his 


Canadian  visit 


Malta’s  foreign  minister,  Alex 
ScebenasTrigoua.  told  delegates  on 
Friday  that  recent  developments  in 
the  region  had  emphasized  “the  de¬ 
sire  of'  Mediterranean  peoples  to 
take  in  hand  the  destiny  of  their- 
region  and  remove  from  it  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  tension  arising  from  the 
state  of  military  confrontation  by  die 
superpowers.’’ 


QUEBEC (AP).-Pope  John  Paul fi 
landed  yesterday  at  the  historic  wal¬ 
led  city  "of  Quebec  to  launch  a  12-day 
Canadian  tour,  the  first  visit  ever  by1 
a  pope  to  this  country  where  nearly 
half  the  population  is  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic. 

'  Tbe  pope  was  greeted  by  church 
officials.  Prime  Minister  John  Tur¬ 
ner.  who  was  defeated  in  last  week's 
elections.  Quebec  Premier  Rene 
Levesque  and  Governor  General 
Jeanne  Sauve. 

John  Paul  was  scheduled  to  con¬ 
duct  an  outdoor  mass  later  yester¬ 
day. 

The  pope  returns  to  Rome  on 
September  20.  ending  his  23rd  fore¬ 
ign  trip  since  becoming  pontiff  in 
October  1978. 

Shortly  after  his  departure,  the 
Vatican  released  a  statement  saying 
the  pope  also  would  visit  Yugoslvaia 
“in  the  near  future.” 

The  announcement  came  two 
weeks  after  the-pope  announced  that 
authorities  had  denied  him  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  the  Soviet  republic  of 
Lithuania. 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  -  Martina 
Navratilova  fought  back  from  a  fits! 
set  loss  to  beat  her  arch-rival  Chre; 
Evert  Lloyd  in  the  final  of  the  U.S. 
Open  Tennis  Championships  for  the 
second  consecutive  year. 

Top  seeded  Navratilova  won  4-o. 
6-4, 6-4  in  a  brilliantly  played  match, 
scoring  her  13th  victory  in  a  row  over 
second-seeded  Lloyd. 

Lloyd's  inability  to  capitalise  on 
several  opportunities  on  crucial 
points  in  the  third  set  of  the  one-hour 
match  proved  costly  for  the  six-times 
open  champion. 

It  was  Navratilova's  31st  victory 
over  Lloyd  in  61  meetings,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  hardest  fought  and  best 
played  in  their  long  rivalry. 

Navratilova  in  winning  her  sixth 
straight  Grand  Slam  event,  argued 
repeatedly  with  linesmen  and  the 
umpire  during  the  match  before  a 
capacity,  pro-Lloyd  crowd  of  20,811. 
But,  i™rck«  in  the  past,  the  disputes 
did  not  break  her  concentration. 

“1  just  readied  dsn  and  polled  ewrythins  1 
had  hi  me."  Navratfova  said  afterwards.  “No- 
thfrip  was  going  my  way  -  the  calls,  crucial 
net-cords,  the  crowd.  I’m  glad  it  was  d»*. 
Chris  pushes  me  to  my  best  tennis.  1  probably 
surprised  Chris  sod  surprised  myself  with  how 
bad  I  wanted  ft.  I  ws  surprised  at  bow  l  fought 
out  there." 

“This  match  was  very  disappointing  lor  me. 
said  Lloyd.  “After  playing  s@  well  against  her  at 

WunWedon.  1  thought  tbe  U  J!.  Open  would  be 

my  chance.  I  certainly  had  my  dunces.  I’m 
more  dfeappofated  duo  Tve  been  is  a  too*  time. 
In  tbe  last  lew  matches  against  her.  *e's  come 


Berlin  police  nab 
neo-Nazis  in  the  act 


WEST  BERLIN  (Reuter).  -  ¥h ree, 

.  krittwaneo^aas  and  l&AfcftgtejEei 
•'■pie /were  arrested  in  West  Beriin . 
Tnr^aturday^ni^i  t  at  a  meeting; -to-4 
set  up  a  secret  extreme'  right-wing 
organization,  police  said  yesterday. 

A  Justice  Ministry  spokesman  said 
an  oath,  statute  documents  and  a  list 
of  signatories  were  found  in  the 
house  in  the  West  Berlin  suburb  of 
Wedding  where  the  13  were 
arrested. 

Some  of  those  arrested  wore  black 
shirts  and  uniforms,  be  said. 

In  subsequent  searches  of  11 
homes  in  the  surrounding  district 
more  neo-Nazi  documents  were 
found,  including  one  the  police  had 
not  been  aware  of,  the  spokesman 
added. 

This  new  document,  announcing 
;  the  founding  of  a  feast  National 
1  European  Union,  was  signed  by 
wanted  neo-Nazi  leader  Michael 
Kuehnen,  a  former  West  German 
army  lieutenant,  whose  National 
Socialist  Action  Front  was  banned 
last  year. 


Finding  on  Aquino 


killing  doe 

tins  month 


sq.m,  each  unit,  with  b  total  of  1 10%  on  3  floors  +  penthouse,  i.e..  3  flats  per  floor  +•  penthouse. 

Details,  sample  agreements  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  the  Administration's  offices  at  88  Derech  Ffotah  Tikva  (Floor  A) 
during  working  hours. 

Lost  date  for  submitting  bids:  October  10.  1984  (12  noon). 

A  bid  not  found  m  the  tenders  box  when  it  is  opened,  whatever  the  reason,  cannot  be  considered. 

No  undertaking  is  given  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 


LANOS  ADMINISTRATION 


KFAR  SABA 
MUNICIPALITY 


Central  District 


ARIM  MUNICIPAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Co.  Ltd. 


Owner-Occupier  Construction  in  Kfor  Saba 
Shechunat  Kaplan  —  Mhman  Dalet 

Registration  is  announced  for  the  above  scheme,  under  which  56  plots  wfll  be  allocated  for  the  building  of  1 1 5  housing  units, 
n  follows: 

53  two -family  plots  for  the  building  of  106  housing  units 
3  three-fnmilv  plots  for  the  building  of  9  housing  units. 

Registration  wiH  take  place  et  die  Haim  Weisel  Cultural  Centra.  Rahov  Gauls.  Kfor  Saba.  Monday  end  Wednesday,  500-7.00  . 
p  m.,  and  on  Sunday  and  Thursday.  9.00  a.m.- 12  noon.  Registration  wM  open  on  Monday.  September  10. 1 984  at  500  pjn.. 
and  close  at  7.00  p  m.  an  Wednesday.  October  15.  1964. 

Additional  particulars  and  a  detailed  prospectus  are  available  et  the  above  address. 


SIDRA.  Libya  (AP).  -  Iranian  Pres¬ 
ident  Ali  Khamenei  and  other  Ira¬ 
nian  leaders  have  arrived  in  Libya  on 
an  official  visit,  the  official  Libyan 
news  agency.  Jana,  reported  y ester- 
day. 

It  said  Khamenei  and  Foreign 
Minister  Ali  Akbar  Velayati  were 
greeted  Saturday  night  by  Libyan 
leader  Col,  Muammer  Gaddafi  at 
the  Mediterranean  coastal  city  of 
Sidra. 

The  brief  dispatch  did  not  say  how 
long  the  Iranians  would  stay  or  give 
details  of  their  talks  with  Libyan 
-  officials.  The  delegation  camp  from 
Damascus  after  three  days  of  talks 
with  Syrian  officials. 


MANILA  (AP).  -  The  head  of  a 
board  investigating  the  Benigno 
Aquino  assassination  has  told  a  civic 
group  that  the  truth  behind  die  mur¬ 
der  wflj  come  out  and  the  Filipino 
people  “will  be  happy”  with  the 
board’s  findings,  a  Manila  newspap¬ 
er  reported  yesterday.  The  board  is 
expected  to  release  its  findings  this 
month. 

Aquino,  an  opposition  leader,  was 
gunned  down  at  the  Manila  airport 
August  21, 1983,  on  his  return  from 
voluntary  exfle  in  the  U.S.  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos  appointed  a 
board  to  investigate  tbe  killing,  but 
opposition  groups  have  expressed 
doubts  that  the  board  would  deter¬ 
mine  the  truth. 

“Regardless  of  what  sceptics  will 
say,  I  repeat  that  truth  and  justice 
will  prevail,  so  help  me  God,”  the 
English-language  Daily  Bulletin 
yesterday  quoted  board  chairwoman 
Corazon  Agrava  as  saying  Saturday. 

An  unnamed  board  member  has 
been  quoted  in  a  published  U.S. 
report  as  saying  tbe  board  will  impli¬ 
cate  two  top  generals  in  the  assas¬ 
sination.  The  report  has  been  dis¬ 
counted  but  not  flatly  denied  by 
sources  on  the  board. 


MATRICULATION.  -  Matricula¬ 
tion  certificates  have  been  sent  to 
some  20,000  pupils  who  ^at  for  the 
exam  externally  this  summer.  The 
Education  Ministry  said  that  35,000 
‘  processed. 


BARCELONA  (AP). -Spanish sur¬ 
realist  painter  Salvador  Dali  re¬ 
mained  in  serious  condition  with  re¬ 
spiratory  problems  and  a  fever  48 
hours  after  he  underwent  a  six-bo ur 
skin  graft  operation,  according  to  a 
.medical  bulletin  issued  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Tbe  hospital  bulletin  said  the  80- 
year-old  painter  had  been  conscious 
in  the  last  24  hours,  hot  in  die  last 
eight  hours  he  bad  showed  "signs  of 
respiratory  problems  and  had  a  mod¬ 
erate  fever.” 


ing  his  fourth  open  title,  tw 
third  .seed  Jimmy  Connors'  bidi 
third  straight  open  charm** 
wiffia64.4-6.7-5,+<j.MS 
The  three  hour  and  45-mi, 
McEnroc-Connors  battle  w* 
sharp  contrast  to  their  Wimbfc 
final,  which  Connors  won  64 
6-2.  r 
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It  produced  the  most  breathy 
shots  erf  a  long  day  thai  be® 
warm  sunshine  and  ended  in  q 
cool  weather  with  many  of  tfe 

■maininiv  L.._  n  ■ 


fain 


main  ing  spectators  bundled 
blankets. 


Cannon  reneued  x-rvicr  ^  ^ 
ltwrth.  He  brought  ike  BaMw  m!? 
Irrv  to  Its  fort  wbm  be  sand  a  bnftZ 
haM  service  and  sqaare  the natch  aQ 

Bat  McEnroe  was  tqnofljr  brffint  at £ 
t  and,  with  his  xrowHbtnikes.  hems fo, 
*  effectiv  e  with  Us  wicked  twist  aenfe. 
The  volatile  New  Yocktr,  wh«  kept 
rioos  temper  in  check  daring  the  tacM 
never  hksi  WsKnt  daring  QKdhndfcta 
He  brake  Cannon  to  go  ahead.  J4 

nfled  ogam,  although  be  had  tometh 

point  fa  the  seventh  tame.  brim  hehW 
an  ace  down  the  middle  to  lead.  Si 
out  for  the  snatch  two  games  toter. 

*'l  tboatfit  it  was  a  great 
said.  ‘-Today  was  probably  the  bento*  ft 
Open  ever.  Every  match  m  tocnjjfc 

attacked  my  serve  and  reaflyUt  ft  weSdtB 

line.  When  van  play  Jimmy,  k'sBas  km, 
iImv.  HrmnittWltcWliKkna  — .  ■ 
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thne.Htvmltt«s}anhtim,^ 
three  straight.  And  f  bad  tbe  Teefloe  (W, 

- 1 - - — ■  ■  ■  * 


the  only  one  who  could  stop  trim.  Sol  tabj 
kt  into  my  own  hands.*' 


Israelis  on  court 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
RAMAT  HASHARON.  -  Second- 
seeded  Ginanoi  Odeppo.  of  Italy, 
and  top  home  players  Shlorao  Giick- 
stein  and  Shahar  Perkis  wil  all  be  in 
action  today,  when  the  $90,000  Carl 
Linder  Israel  Tennis  Centre  Classic 
gets  under  way  at  1  p.m.  today  at  the 
ITC  courts  here.  Young  American 
star  Aaron  Krickstein,  the  No.  1 
seed,  and  his  compatriot  Roscoe 
Tanner  the  former  Wimbledon  sing¬ 
les  runner-up.  make  their  bow 
tomorrow.  Play  start  daily  at  1  p.m. 

Odeppo  opens  Ms  challenge  against  Based 
Mart  Flar,  of  the  U.S.  Third-seeded  Gfickstein. 
currently  66  in  the  ATF  world  tingles  rankings, 
bees  Chile’s  Darts  Cop  racket  Alvaro  FHld,  90 
places  lower  in  tbe  standings-  Perdis.  reeded 


fifth  and  91  on  the  ATP  rnmmiii  v 
CaBforuia  Gleno  Layendedur  (IS3)*to| 

Mm  0-4.  6-1  fat  Ewgtawri  last  J  saury.  Afc  7  ‘ ' 

today's  eight-match  card- with  phyexfufe  ... 

continue  andl  around  8  J>jh.  -  k  a  u 
between  1983  ITC  Grand  Prix  naar  ^ 
Chrhtopbe  Zipf  of  West  Gennmj  at  Aa  : 
lean  Howard  Sands,  both  aiutalrt. 

Krickstein.  13  in  the  vorUrnU^o  ' 
tomorrow  against  AnstrdanftterFti^-1  1 
on  the  computer  -  who  mi  nowrap  ' 

Hottamd's  Tom  Okker  In  Ike  iaagnndGm 
Prix  here  in  1978.  Frig]  nil  be  esayo^  _ 
Israel  tar  an  unprecedented  afal  flat.  * 

Finland's  Leo  PaHu,  Per  EQtrtqrid  jU  1  • 
Sweden  and  Israefis  Shaj  Pad  nd  Tm  .  v  -  • 
Zimmerman  yesterday  qmdBkri  ftr  (to  J  f 
strong  main  draw.  Zinminn,  «dd| 
upset  No.  3  seed  Oded  Ya’afarr  ii,  *4,1 1  ■ 
(10-81  in  the  quarter-Onub.  dta  ail^j  fot  r 
match  paints  at  5-6  nd  then  ctmty  bad  fevi 
1-5  in  the  dramatic  tie-break.  -J*'1-  1  * 

In  addition  to  the  stages,  tec  dm 
doubles  competition  far  16  ceayte.  j 


Maccabi  toe  the  line 


Post  Sports  Staff 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Maccabi  Tel  Aviv 
have  knuckled  down,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily,  from  their  threat  to  boycott 
the  National  B&sketbhlJ  League, 
wfficftv^er^'-tonfght,*  unless  every¬ 
one  yielded. to  their  extraordinary 
d$iran3  ’that  they  be  entitled  to  play 
two  foreign  players,  despite  the  clear 
regulations  prohibiting  the  practice. 

While  there  may  be  some  merit  in 
their  agreement  that  other  clubs  are 
circumventing  the  rales  by  means  of 
fake  conversions  and  bogus  mar¬ 
riages,  to  enable  their  teams  to  use 
phoney  Israelis,  the  answer  is  not  to 
come  up  at  the  last  minute  with  an 
ultimatum,  but  to  take  logical  steps 
to  compel  compliance  with  the  rules. 


or  changes  in  the  rules. 

The  Maccabi  maffl  dtefoa 
pone  dramatic  action  for  *  fartofekk 
meanwhile  only  Korin  McGee  dfo 
chance  to  show  hiyjcjwess  la  BA 
Maccabi  play  Macc®  4dfo.  - 

Tonight’s  other  tente  ate  Btfoei 
Gan  vs.  Uapod  Hub;  &Mais.Gm! 
Maccabi  Ramat  Can  vft.  HapadTA; 
TJL  vs.  Upper  GoBem  Ekya  Grin 
Holon. 


Baseball:  Saturday 


National  League 

San  Fraadaca  4.  Atlanta  fc  St  La*  M* 
sborgh  2:  Montreal  4,  PhBoddpBakQM 
6,  New  York  Ifc  Los  Angeles  6,  Ctatta 
American  League 
Minnesota  5,  Tens  4;  Detroit  II,  Ti 
Oakland  9.  Oevefamd  5;  New  Yw*  12. 

6;  California  6,  Chicago  5;  BritkantS. 
waoke«3:  KaasasCity  5.S«rttfc4.  , 


Eels  are  first  passengers 
on  new  Chinese  army  airline 


PEKING  (Reuter).  -  A  new  airline 
formed  by  the  Chinese  air  force  and 
Wuhan  City  to  challenge  the  nation's 
inefficient  state-owned  carrier  has 
taken  to  the  air. 

The  New  China  News  Agency  said 
yesterday  the  Wuhan  Air  Transport 
Service  Company  began  modestly 
Saturday  by  flying  four  tons  of  eels 
and- edible  tortoises  and  turtles  from 
Wuhan  in  central  China  to  Guang¬ 
zhou  in  the  south.  The  cargo  will  be 
exported  to  Hongkong. 

Tbe  firm  plans  to  develop  interna¬ 
tional  routes  and  passenger  services, 
the  agency  added. 

An  air  force  unit  based  at  Wuhan 
has  provided  planes  and  airfield  faci¬ 
lities  for  the  firm,  a  collective  enter¬ 
prise  responsible  for  its  own  profits 


and  losses. 

China’s  military  industries  are  ° 
couraged  to  provide  services  for « 
civilian  sector  under  the  com®) ; 
modernization  drive. 

The  national  carrier,  tbeui 
Aviation  Administration  of  CniDt 
notorious  for  inefficiency  and  iw 
ness  to  passengers  and  there 
been  complaints  from  China’s 
ers  and  press. 

The  government  bas  said  it* 
allow  the  creation  of  local  ainfoo’ 
compete  with  CAAC-  but  onw 
only  the  national  carrier  couWp? 
vide  planes  to  regions  and  on 
wishing  to  get  into  the  business. 

CAAC  is  fighting  to  prevent® 
ture  regional  lines  from  coopert® 
with  foreign  companies.  ‘ 
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Ethiopia  begins  10-year  economic  plan 


1 

4  '-T  -  , 


NAIROBI,  Kenya  (AP).  -  The 
founding  congress  of  Ethiopia's  rul-. 
ing  Marxist-Leninist  Party  yesterday 
approved  a  10-year  economic  plan 
that  is  to  provide  a  “springboard  for 
the  construction  of  a  socialist  socie¬ 
ty”  while  forging  closer  finks  with 
die  Soviet  bloc,  the  state  radio  said. 

.“With  regard  to  our  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  relations,  the  guideline  indi¬ 
cates  that  we  shall  further  extend 
and  consolidate  our  relations  with 
the  socialist  world’ and  henceforth 
give  our  serious  attention  to  the 
building  of  a  strong  and  independent 
socialist  economy,”  it  quoted  the 


report  as  saying.  1 

Priority  will  be  given  to  agrid 
ture.  although  its  developmeaf* 
be  inter-related  with  that 
in  the  impoverished  Horn  of 
country,  according  to-  the  Ethicp* 
broadcast  monitored  here.. 


The  guideline  was 
Ethiopia's  experiences  m  regulaw 
the  economy  in  a  “planned  maw# 
in  recent  years  tod  00  the 
of  “fraternal  countries,”  it  saia.JJ! 
ing  the  description  normally  ® 
gloyed  for  members  of  the  So* 


... 


Dali  in  serious  condition 


Freed  Angolan  hostages 

JOHANNESBURG  (AP).  - 
Twenty-five  hostages  seized  by  anti- 
govenunent  guerrillas  in  Angola  ar¬ 
rived  on  Saturday  in  South  Africa 
after  their  release  by  the  rebels,  a 
Red  Cross  official  said  yesterday.  .  . 
:  Andre  Colomb,  director  of  the 
South  African  office  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Red  Cross,  said  the  25  in-' 
dnded  one  Roman  Catholic  priest 

and  11  nunc 


They  were  taken  captive  by  the 
Uiutofor  the  Total  Independence  of 
Angola;  winch,  has  fought  the  Marx: 
ist  government  since  losing  Angola's 
1976  civil  war.  Unita.  leader  Jonas - 
Savimbi  says  ids  forces  control  one- 
third of  Angola  and  operate  freely  in 
anothertbird. 

Colomb  said  the  hostages  came. 


arrive  in  South  Africa 

from  southern  Angola  aboard 
chartered  Red-Cross  plane.  He  < 
clined  to  say  where  the  hando 
took  place,  but  past  exchanges  M 

occurred  at  Savimbi's  headquan* 
at  Jamba  in  southeastern  Ango»v 
Unite  regularly  captures  wreq 
missionaries.,  .engineers  and  8 
workers  in  raids  aSalJj 
government-held  toy/ns.  Tbcjy 
Cross  has  negotiated  a  number 
mass  releases  of  hostages-  .  ^ 

FENCES.  -  Safety  fences  have  bd 
■  erected- 'around  200  elements 
schools  in  34  towns. to  prevent 
children  running  into  the  streeLM 
fences,  were  erected  by  d» 
department- of  the  Transport 
tty  in  cooperation  with  the  Exfoq 
don  Ministry. 
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Taking  It 
On  Faith 


Candidates  Urged  to  Drop 
No-Win  Issues  of  Religion 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 


Washington 

BY  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  general  election 
campaign,  strategists  for  both  Ronald  Reagan 
|  and  Walter  F.  Mondale  were  worried  about  con¬ 
tinuing  the  debate  over  the  role  of  religion  in 
politics.  But  the  issue  wouldn't  go  away.  For  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  threatened  to  drive  a  wedge  between  key  constitu¬ 
ency  groups.  For  the  Democratic  nominee,  it  threatened 
to  weaken  him  in  important  states. 

Mr.  Mondale’s  strategists  had  been  hoping  that  his 
radio  speech  last  weekend  and  his  address  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  convention  of  B’nai  B’rith,  a  Jewish  service  organi¬ 
zation,  would  be  the  last  of  the  matter  for  a  while.  In  both, 
the  former  Vice  President  called  for  a  rigid  separation  of 
church  and  state.  But,  prodded  by  Southern  Democrats 
worried  about  conservative  Protestant  voting  power  in 
their  region,  Mr.  Mondale  affirmed  that  “there’s  a  rela¬ 
tionship",  between  religion  and  politics. 

Even  as  Mr.  Mondale  struggled  for  position  on  the 
issue,  his  advisers  were  eager  for  him  to  disengage  and 
move  on  to  what  they  regard  as  more  promising  political 
terrain — the  Federal  deficit,  projected  to  reach  $200  bil¬ 
lion  under  Mr.  Reagan’s  policies.  Tomorrow,  Mr.  Mon¬ 
dale  plans  to  unveil  his  deficit  reduction  package  and 
challenge  Mr.  Reagan  to  do  the  same.  The  move  Is  part  of 
a  broader  offensive  designed  to  define  the  MondaJe  can¬ 
didacy  as  rooted  in  issues  about  which  Mr.  Reagan  has 
little  knowledge  or  concern.  In  settling  on  this  approach. 
Mondale  aides  working  feverishly  all  week  to  revitalize 
the  Democrat’s  campaign  acknowledged  that  if  the 
Presidential  election  remains  a  contest  of  personality 
and  image,  the  incumbent  is  bound  to  win  It 

Mr.  Reagan’s  mastery  of  political  theater  was  sel¬ 
dom  so  powerfully  demonstrated  as  on  Labor  Day,  when 
the  traditional  opening-day  campaign  kickoffs  mirrored 


the  differences  in  the  two  candidates’  political 
standing.  The  President  drew  a  crowd  of  40,000  or. 
more  to  a  park  in  Orange  County,  Calif.,  the  heart¬ 
land  of  the  conservative  movement  that  brought 
him  to  political  prominence.  After  reviewing  the 
accomplishments  of  his  first  term,  the  beaming 
Mr.  Reagan  added,  "You  ain’t  seen  nothing  yet” 

Across  the  continent  in  New  York,  Mr.  Mon¬ 
dale  started  out  a  coast-to-coast  blitz  that  fizzled. 

He  failed  to  draw  a  crowd  to  a  parade  in  New  York 
City.  Moving  on  to  Merrill,  Wis.,  he  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Vice  Presidential  nominee.  Representative 
Geraldine  A.  Ferraro,  were  greeted  by  rain.  At 
the  last  event  of  the  day,  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  his 
speech  was  spoiled  by  a  bad  microphone.  Poorly 
.  advanced  and  poorly  attended,  the  Democrat’s 
kickoff  events  were  portrayed  in  television  and 
print  accounts  as  physical  symbols  of  a  campaign 
trailing  the  Republican’s  by  at  least  12  to  15  per¬ 
centage  points  in  most  public  opinion  polls. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  lead  was  comfortable  enough 
for  White  House  aides  to  advise  him  to  abandon 
the  so-called  MondaJe  bashing  that  drew  negative 
reviews  for  his  acceptance  speech  at  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention  last  month.  Mr.  Reagan  took  the 
high  road  all  week,  leaving  it  to  his  main  surrogate,  Vice 
President  Bush,  to  wain  that  Mr.  Mondale’s  election 
would  return  the  nation  to  “the  nightmare  of  Jimmy  Car¬ 
ter.”  Mr.  Bush  also  announced  that  he  was  willing  to  de¬ 
bate  Mrs.  Ferraro,  who  provided  a  ray  of  hope  for  the 
Democrats  by  demonstrating  that  the  controversy  over 
.  her  family  finances  did  not  diminish  her  ability  to  draw 
enthusiastic  crowds.  (How  women  campaign,  page  2.) 

Shifting  Worries 

As  the  candidates  hit  the  trail,  their  strategists  were, 
trying  to  assess  the  impact,  in  votes,  of  the  rehgion-in- 
poUtics  issue.  A  tip-off  to  the  worries  of  White  House 
strategists  could  be  found  in  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan's  B’nai  B’rith  speech.  He  af-‘ 
firmed  his  belief  in  the  “wall  in  our 
Constitution  separating  church  and 
state."  But  only  last  month,  he  as¬ 
serted  that  politics  and  religion  are  - 
“necessarily  related"  and  denounced 
opponents  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
:  meat  allowing  grayer  in  public 
^.schools vaSi  “intolerant' '  'of  religion.  _ 
■'  Friday,  Mr.  Reagan  blamed" the  press 
•''for  distorting  his  original  remarks 
and  asserted  that  “antireligionists," 
rather  than  his  Administration,  were 
trying  to  break  down  the  constitu¬ 
tional  “wall.” 

This  shift  in  tone  reflected  con¬ 
cern  among  Republican  strategists 
that  the  President,  in  reaching  out  to 
fundamentalist  Protestants  on  the 
issue  of  school  prayer,  risked  alienat¬ 
ing  other  parts  of  his  conservative 
coalition.  Poll  takers  point  out  that 


many  of  the  younger  voters  who  are  drawn  to  Mr.  Reagan 
on  economic  issues  are  liberal  or  libertarian  on  social 
issues,  and  made  nervous  by  suggestions  that  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  or  political  allies  such  as  the  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell  of 
the  Moral  Majority  would  be  able  to  dictate  national  so¬ 
cial  policy  on  abortion  or  religion.  These  are  “the  kind  of 
voters  we  need  to  win,"  said  a  Mondale  adviser.  Among 
such  voters,  he  added,  the  religion  issue  “cuts  dramati¬ 
cally  against  Reagan." 

Even  so,  Mr.  Mondale  is  constrained  from  hammer¬ 
ing  the  religion  issue  as  hard  as  he  might  have  liked  for 
maximum  advantage  with  what  is  called  the  Yuppie 
vote.  To  do  so  would  emphasize  his  opposition  to  legally 
mandated  prayer  in  the  schools,  and  this,  in  turn,  could 
weaken  his  already  shaky  standing  in 
the  Smith,  the  region  where  his  strate¬ 
gists  want  to  break  the  G.O.P’s  poten¬ 
tial  stranglehold  an  electoral  votes.  A 
look  at  the  electoral  map  points  up  the 
bleakness  of  his  political  situation  at 
this  stage.  Reagan  strategists  believe 
their  “Sun  Belt  megastate  base”  is 
secure  in  Florida.  Texas  and  Califor-  - 
„  nia.  Mandate  strategists  believe  that. 

Texas,  wittf  its  large  Hispanic  and 
black  votes,  represents  their  best 
chance.  But  given  Mr.  Reagan’s  lock 
on  the  West,  they  recognize  he  must 
also  virtually  sweep  the  Northeast 
and  Middle  West  and  pick  off  some 
solid  Reagan  states  in  the  South  or 
border  region  to  win. 

Examination  of  the  electoral 
map,  analysis  of  constituency-group 
politics  or  discussion  of  the  religion 
all  point,  finally,  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tion:  Can  Mr.  Mondale  win?  Political 


professionals  on  both  sides,  knowing  the  uncertainties  of 
their  business,  still  say  it  is  possible.  There  is  even  a  con¬ 
sensus  on  how — through  televised  debates  with  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan,  negotiations  on  the  format  and  frequency  of  which 
are  under  way.  Indeed,  most  Democrats  and  some  Re¬ 
publican  analysts  believe  that  the  White  House's  effort  to 
limit  the  number  of  debates  and  the  access  of  reporters  to 
the  President  reflects  a  belief  that  verbal  gaffes  are  the 
most  serious  remaining  threat  to  his  re-election.  The  anx¬ 
iety  of  the  Democrats  was  reflected  last  week  in  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  to  Mr. 
Mondale  the  day  before  he  traveled  up  Capitol  Hill  to 
meet  with  party  leaders.  “He’s  got  to  stop  acting  like  a 
gentleman,”  Mr.  O'Neill  said,  “and  come  out  fighting." 


Associated  Proa* 


‘To  ask  the  state  to 
enforce  the  religious 
life  of  our  people  is  to 
o  betray  a.  telling  , 

about  the  bllh  J 
..  American  people* — ,  .4 

Walter  F.Mondale, 

at  B'nai  B'rith  convention 
in  Washington. 
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‘What  some  would 
do  is  to  twist  the 
concept  of  freedom 
_of  religion  .to  mean.. 
--freedom  against  .  •  • 

1  religion*  *  •- 

President  Reagan, 

at  American  Legion  convention 
in  Salt  Lake  City 
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Kremlin  Provides  a  New  Puzzle 


KONSTANTIN  U.  Chernen¬ 
ko’s  television  appearance 
last  week  in  the  midst  of 
•  rumors  of  illness,  helped  dear  up 
tme  uncertainty  about  the  Soviet 
leadership,  but  another  was  al¬ 
most  immediately  created  by  the 
replacemer.  of  Marshal  Nikolai 
V.  Ogarkov,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
armed  forces,  by  his  deputy,  Mar¬ 
shal  Sergei  F.  Akhromeyev. 

Marshal  Ogerkov  is  to  get  a 
“new  appointment,"  according  to 
the  official  announcement,  which 
went  no  further  than  that.  The  im¬ 
precision  plus  the  cursory  treat¬ 
ment  of  Marshal  Ogarkov  in  the 
press  led  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
believe  that  a  powerful  figure  who 
had  seemed  destined  to  rise  even 
higher  in  the  Soviet  hierarchy  had 
in  fact  been  demoted.  The  mar¬ 
shal  has  been  associated  with 
Moscow's  hard  line,  publicly  de¬ 
fending  the  downing  of  the  Korean 
airliner  last  year,  for  example, 
but  observers  could  only  guess  at 
what  the  change  meant  in  terms  of 
foreign  policy. 

One  person  with  a  closer  inter¬ 
est  than  ever  in  that  policy  was 
Erich  Honecker,  the  East  German 
Communist  leader.  Because  of 
Soviet  objections,  Mr.  Honecker 
last  week  had  to  call  off  a  visit  to 
West  Germany,  but  he  made  it 
dear  that  he  considered  this  only 
a  temporary  setback  in  his  policy 
of  detente  with  Bonn.  His  spokes¬ 
men  said  the  visit  had  merely 
been  postponed  and  Mr.  Honecker 
told  a  visiting  Japanese  delega¬ 
tion  that  ties  with  the  West  served 
peace.  Moscow  bad  strenuously 
objected  to  what  would  have  been 
the  first  visit  by  an  East  German 
leader  to  West  Germany.  It  did 
not  fit  in  with  the  Russian  sour¬ 
ness  toward  the  West  in  general 
and  the  anger  against  the  West 
German  deployment  of  American 
cruise  and  Pershing  2  missiles  in 
particular.  As  if  to  remind  the 
East  Germans  what  camp  they 
were  in,  Moscow  beefed  up  its  ar¬ 
senal  of  medium-range  nuclear 
missiles  in  East  Germany  in  May, 
to  Mr.  Honecker's  discomfort. 

Mr.  Chernenko,  during  the  tele¬ 


vised  awards  ceremony  for  three 
Soviet  astronauts,  repeated  his 
call  for  talks  with  the  United 
States  over  space  weapons.  The 
proposal  is  in  an  impasse;  Wash¬ 
ington  has  agreed  to  the  talks  if 
they  can  be  extended  to  medium- 
range  and  strategic  arms,  but 
Moscow  has  refused  to  end  its  boy¬ 
cott  of  discussions  on  those  topics 
that  began  with  the  missile  de¬ 
ployment  in  Western  Europe  last 
year.  Contacts  are  not  completely 
broken,  however;  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  General  Assembly  will  give 
Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  a  chance  to  talk  on  Sept.  26 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  An¬ 
drei  A.  Gromyko,  although  little 
progress  is  expected. 

Far  from  joining  in  the  Soviet- 
led  chorus  of  denunciation  of 
Western  rearmament,  the  East 
German  leader  has  sought  to  limit 
the  damage  to  relations.  His  coun¬ 
try's  ties  to  West  Germany  have 
been  paying  off  in  terms  of  invest¬ 
ments,  bank  loans  and  subsidies. 
And,  like  Hungary,  another  rela¬ 
tively  prosperous  Communist 
state.  East  Germany  sees  itself  as 
a  promoter  of  European  peace. 


Anodoted  Pren 


Konstantin  U.  Chernenko,  live 
from  Moscow  last  week. 


Senate  Leaders  Will  Try  for  Compromise  Again  This  Week 


Defense  Bill  Bogged  Down  in  Symbols 


By  MARTIN  TOLCHIN 


Washington 

Congress  was  beginning  its  short  pre- 
election  session  last  week,  the  Senate 
Republican  leader  wearily  emerged 
from  a  meeting  with  the  Democratic 
Speaker  of  the  House.  They  had  intended  to  dis¬ 
cuss  conferees  who  would  attend  a  later  “summit 
conference,”  where  the  two-month  deadlock  over 
military  spending  would  be  resolved.  But  after  his 
meeting  with  Representative  Thomas  P.  O’Neill 
Jr.  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker 
Jr.  of  Tennessee  joked:  “This  may  have  been  the 
summit." 

Most  Congressional  conflicts  over  numbers 
are  readily  resolved  by  splitting  the  difference. 
But  the  dispute  over  defense  is  largely  symbolic, 
reflecting  philosophical  divisions  between  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  and  the  effect  of  a 
Presidential  campaign  cm  a  Capitol  Hill  fracas. 

“There's  a  real  nexus  between  the  two,"  said 
Representative  Thomas  J.  Downey,  New  York 
Democrat,  a  leading  figure  in  the  debate.  “This  is 
not  only  symbolic,  but  members  of  the  House  view 
this  as  a  watershed.  It’s  about  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  any  rational 
defense  plan." 

'  For  the  Republicans,  a  central  theme  of  the 
1984  campaign  is  “peace  through  strength.”  They 
contend  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree  to  arms, 
control  only  when  the  United  States  regains  mili¬ 
tary  superiority-  For  the  Democrats,  the  theme 
more  nearly  resembles  "strength  through 
peace."  They  contend,  among  other  things,  that 
the  President's  military  spending  programs  have 
sapped  the  nation’s  economic  strength  and  sad¬ 
dled  taxpayers  with  huge  deficits. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Republicans 
seek  to  allay  concerns  that  they  are  trigger-happy 
and  overly  reliant  upon  military  solutions  to 
global  problems,  while  the  Democrats  fear  being 
portrayed  as  weak  on  defense  and  thus  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  the  peace. 

These  disparate  political  strategies  have  col¬ 
lided  in  the  military  budget  debate  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  situation  has  bogged  down  the  military  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  which  approves  programs,  the 
military  appropriations  bill,  which  approves  fund¬ 
ing,  and  the  overall  Budget  Resolution  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1985,  which  begins  next  month.  . 

In  this  case,  the  Democratic-controlled  House 
sought  a  3  ^  percent  increase  in  military  spend¬ 
ing  after  inflation,  or  $285.7  billion,  while  the  Re¬ 


publican-controlled  Senate  sought  a  7.8  percent  in¬ 
crease,  or  $299  billion.  House  Democrats  then  of¬ 
fered  to  compromise  with  a  5  percent  increase,  or 
$292.2  billion,  but  the  Senate  Republicans,  who 
had  persuaded  President  Reagan  to  reduce  his 
initial  request  for  a  13  percent  increase,  insisted 
on  the  7.8  percent  figure. 

Defense,  of  course,  isn’t  the  only  issue  facing 
Congress.  To  avoid  a  post-election  session,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  House  and  Senate  have 
to  agree  on  several  big  Government  spending  bills 
and  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit.  Conferees  are 
likely  to  take  up  a  proposed  overhaul  of  immigra¬ 
tion  laws,  but  the  differences  between  the  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  two  houses  may  be  irreconcilable. 

But  it’s  defense  that  will  dominate  the  Con¬ 
gressional  agenda.  A  central  issue  in  the  debate 
involves  the  MX  strategic  missile.  The  House  ap¬ 
proved  15  additional  MX  missiles,  but  only  if  Con¬ 
gress  voted  again  to  approve  the  weapons,  while 
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sweeps  Canada 
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the  Senate  approved  21  more  missiles,  with  no 
strings  attached. 

Ronald  Reagan  made  national  security  a 
principal  issue  of  his  Presidential  campaign  in 
1980,  when  Americans  were  hostages  in  Iran  and 
the  Russians  had  marched  into  Afghanistan.  The 
Republicans  argued  that  the  Democrats'  austere 
military  budgets  had  eroded  international  respect 
for  the  United  States. 

This  year.  Republicans  again  contend  that  the 
Russians  respect  only  military  strength,  and  that 
a  strong  posture  is  needed  to  bring  them  around  to 
arms-control  talks.  In  keeping  with  that,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  last  week  termed  the  development  of  antisa¬ 
tellite  (ASAT)  weapons  “a  moral  obligation." 
“Some  call  this  Star  Wars,"  he  told  the  American 
Legion  convention  in  Salt  Lake  City.  “1  call  it  pru¬ 
dent  policy  and  common  sense." 

The  President  says  that  he  seeks  accords  to 
reduce  substantially  the  number  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  He  contends  that  Moscow  won  intolerable 
military  advantages  over  Washington  in  the 
treaty-sanctioned  arms  race  of  the  1970’s,  and  is 
determined  to  reverse  that  trend. 

The  Democrats,  for  their  part,  charge  that 
the  Republicans  never  met  a  weapons  system 
they  didn’t  like.  “He  is  the  first  President  of  either 
party  since  the  bomb  went  off  never  to  have  ne¬ 
gotiated  arms  controls,"  Mr.  Mondale  said  of  Mr. 
Reagan  at  the  American  Legion  convention.  “He 
opposed  every  arms  control  agreement  that  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter  reached. 
He  has  conducted  an  arms  race  on  earth,  and  now 
he  wants  to  extend  it  into  the  heavens.  He  even 
makes  jokes  about  nuclear  war.  But  nuclear  war 
is  not  funny.” 

Mr.  Mondale  has  proposed  a  moratorium  on 
the  testing  of  ASAT  weapons,  on  the  deployment 
of  nuclear-armed  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
and  on  underground  nuclear  explosions.  Further¬ 
more,  he  considers  the  MX  missile  too  vulnerable. 

The  Democrats  take  particular  umbrage  at 
Republican  charges  that  they  seek  to  “drastically 
curtail”  military  spending.  “I  know  of  no  Demo¬ 
crat  who  wants  to  cut  defense,"  the  Speaker  said 
last  week. 

In  their  unwillingness  to  compromise.  Senate 
Republicans  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  White 
House,  which  seems  to  fear  that  its  Capitol  Hill 
allies  will  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  Last  week,  there  were  indications  that  at 
least  a  partial  compromise  could  be  in  the  wind, 
perhaps  including  a  delay  on  a  showdown  vote  on 
the  MX  until  next  year.  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  O'Neill 
are  scheduled  to  meet  again  this  week  to  try  to  re¬ 
solve  the  deadlock. 
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Senate  Hearing 
For  Meese  Is 
Off  for  ’84 

Even  if  a  special  prosecutor  should 
say  there  is  no  further  reason  to  in¬ 
vestigate  Edwin  Meese  3d,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  apparently  won’t  take  up  his 
nomination  as  Attorney  General  this 
year.  Last  week,  amid  a  flurry  of 
conflicting  reports  about  the  status 
of  .the  prosecutor's  inquiry  of  Mr. 
Meese’s  personal  finances,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  scratched  the  nomination 
from  his  panel’s  agenda.  . 

A  spokesman  for  the  chairman, 
Strom  Thurmond,  Republican  of 
South  Carolina,  said  his  boss  didn't 
believe  that  an  election  year  pro¬ 
vided  "the  proper  forum  for  serious 
consideration  of  an  important  nomi¬ 
nation  such  as  this."  Last  spring’s 
nomination  of  Mr.  Meese,  -who  is 
Presidential  counselor,  attracted 
considerable  fire  from  Judiciary 
Committee  Democrats,  who  raised 
questions  about  his  financial  involve¬ 
ment  with  people  who  later  received 
Federal  jobs.  An  independent  coun¬ 
sel,  Jacob  A.  Stein,  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  look  into  Mr.  Meese’s 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  delayed 
further  action  on  die  nomination 
until  completion  of  the  Stein  inquiry. 

Last  week.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  quoting  unidentified  sources, 
said  Mr.  Stein  would  this  week  issue 
a  report  that  cleared  Mr.  Meese  of 
any  wrongdoing.  But  Mr.  Meese’s  at¬ 
torney,  Leonard  Garment,  said  that 
he  wasn't  aware  of  any  planned 
wrapup  report.  “We’re  still  furnish¬ 
ing  information  to  Mr.  Stein,”  he 
said.  On  Friday,  President  Reagan 
said  that,  barring  the  unexpected,  he 
would  resubmit  die  nomination  if 
he’s  reelected. 


finding  of  the  I.T.C.,  the  quasijudi¬ 
cial  Federal  body  empaneled  to 
make  recommendations  in  trade 
cases,  must  be  made  by  Sept.  24,  and 
it  is  on  steel.  In  making  the  copper 
announcement  early  in  the  month  — 
eight  days  before  a  legal  deadline  — 
some  analysts  said,  Mr.  Reagan 
might  have  given  himself  a  few  extra 
days  of  credit  as  a  defender  of  free 
trade.  The  commission  also  recom¬ 
mended  protection  in  steel  —  with 
the  caveat  that  the  ailing  industry 
take  steps  to  modernize.  But  this 
time  the  Administration  is  expected 
to  follow  through.  Those  who  predict 
that  will  be  the  case  note  that  steel- 
producing  states  account  for  half  the 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College. 

The  steelmakers  point  to  another 
set  of  numbers  in  making  their  case. 
As  last  week’s  report  on  unemploy¬ 
ment  showed,  despite  -economic  re¬ 
covery,  the  number  of  jobs-  in  steel 
has  fallen,  from  34 4,000  in  August 
1983  to  336,00  in  August  1984.  The  na¬ 
tion’s  overall  unemployment  rate 
last  month  remained  at  the  7.4  per¬ 
cent  level  it  readied  in  July. 

A  ‘Hit  List’ 

For  E.P.A. 

Critics  who  complain  that  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  is  overly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  industry  pressure  got  a  fresh 
batch  of  ammunition  last  week.  In 
1S81,  the  White  House  sent  along  to 
the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  a  list  of  career  officials  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  wanted  sacked,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Congressional  document 
released  last  month. 

The  list  urged  the  removal  of  eight 
E.P.A.  officials,  including  Walter 
Barber,  a  career  employee  who  was 
interim  head  of  the  agency  before 


Arme  McGill  Burford  was  sworn  in 
as  administrator.  The  existence  of 
the  list  was  disclosed  in  notes  that 
John  Daniel,  Mrs.  Buford's  chief  of 
staff,  provided  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  oversight  subcom¬ 
mittee  last  year  during  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  E.PA  His  notes  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  hearing  record  published 
by  the  panel. 

_  ^  _ _  Mr.  Daniel,  who  said  his  account 
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Tinkering  With 
Deregulation 

The  airlines  may  need  a  little  regu¬ 
lation  to  get  deregulation  back  on  a 
smooth  course,  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  warned  last  week.  With  air¬ 
port  delays  surging,  the  Federal 


of  scheduling.  One  out  of  every  10 
flights  nationwide  —  44,372  in  all  — 
was  at  least  15  minutes  late  in  Au¬ 
gust,  a  rise  of  more  than  5,000  from 
July. 

The  F.A.A.  briefing  came  as  air¬ 
line  officials  met  last  week  in  Crystal 
Springs,  Va.,  and  worked  out 
changes  for  Atlanta,  Denver  and  Chi¬ 
cago’s  O’Hare.  The  plans  fall  short  of 
the  agency’s  demand  for  ceilings  on 
the  number  of  flights.  This  weekend, 
the  airlines  were  trying  to  reach 
agreement  on  flight  loads  at  New¬ 
ark,  LaGuardia  and  Kennedy  Air¬ 
ports.  The  F.A.A.  had  said  it  wanted 
to  reduce  Newark’s  peak-time  arriv¬ 
als  and  departures  from  more  than 
80  now  to  68  an  hour  and  raise  La¬ 
Guardia ’s  peak  load  to  68  from  60. 
Yesterday,  however,  an  agency  offi¬ 
cial  said  the  F.A.A.  proposal  for 
Newark  was  not  “hard  and  fast." 

Eastern  Airlines,  the  organizer  of 
the  meetings  and  LaGuardia’s  larg¬ 
est  carrier,  has  called  for  fewer 
flights  at  Newark,  the  hub  for  its 
rival.  People  Express  Airlines.  Peo¬ 
ple  Express  and  New  Jersey  officials 
criticized  the  idea. 

On  Capitol  Hill  last  week,  airline 
representatives  told  a  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  that  the  delays  are 
largely  the  F.A-A.’s  fault.  They 
called  on  the  agency  to  hire  more  air 
traffic  controllers  and  relax  safety 
rules.  “Simply  put,  the  Government 
should  stay  out  of  airline  schedul¬ 
ing,”  said  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  industry’s  Air  Transport 
Association.  The  F.A.A.  plans  to  hire 
more  than  1,000  new  controllers. 


had  been  sent  to  the  White  House  by 
the  Chamber  and  then  forwarded  to 
Mrs.  Burford.  (Documents  obtained 
.last  week  from  the  Chember  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  group  also  provided 
the  White  House  with  names  of  offi¬ 
cials  in  several  other  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Justice,  who  were  regarded  as 
"unsympathetic"  to  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministrtion.)  Though  Mr.  Fuller  was 
said  to  have  confided  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  “is  not  acknowledging  this" 
—that  is,  the  list — it  was  in  fact  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  senior  Admin¬ 
istration  figures,  according  to  Mr. 
Daniel’s  notes.  That  meeting,  Mr. 
Daniel  reported,  took  place  in  March 
1983,  at  a  time  when  a  half  dozen 
Congressional  inquiries  were  under 
way,  focusing  on,  among  other 
things,  whether  partisan  considera¬ 
tions  determined  who  in  E.P.A.  was 
hired  or  fired  or  demoted. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  Mrs.  Burford  — 
who  eventually  was  forced  to  resign 
—  had  ordered  the  list  “trashed.” 
Mr.  Barber,  who  later  stepped  down 
to  take  a  job  in  private  industry,  said 
last  week  that  he  hadn’t  been  forced 
out. 


G.O.P.  Challenge 
In  Alabama 

Can  Albert  Lee  Smith  hitch  an¬ 
other  ride  to  Washington  on  Ronald 
Reagan’s  coattails?  That  will  be  up 
to  Alabama’s  voters  to  decide  come 


Applied  Math 
On  Protectionism 

Bill  Brock,  President  Reagan's 
trade-representative,  explained  last 
week's  decision  to  deny  protection  to 
American  copper  producers  this 
way:  restrictions  on  imports,  which 
come  mostly  from  third  world  debtor 
countries,  would,  Mr.  Brock  said, 
“complicate  efforts  to  maintain  the 
stability  of  the  international  finan¬ 
cial  system.” 

Analysts  inside  the  Administration 
and  out  pointed  to  several  additional 
calculuses  in  the  rejection  of  an  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Commission  find¬ 
ing  that  copper  was  hurting  enough 
to  be  due  protection.  On  the  purely 
economic  level,  the  8  to  10  cents  a 
pound  increase  in  domestic  copper 
prices  that  protection  would  bring 
might  well  cost  more  jobs  in  the 
American  fabricating  sector  (which 
employs  150.000  workers)  than  it 
would  -save  in  the  mining  sector 
(which  employs  25.000).  On  the  elec¬ 
toral  level,  they  noted,  copper  fabri¬ 
cators  live  in  states  with  many  more 
electoral  votes,  and  ones  where 
President  Reagan  is  less  strong 
politically,  than  do  rapper  miners, 
who  are  clustered  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states. 

And  then  there  is  the  question  of 
image.  The  next  big  decision  on  a 


November,  when  they  have  yet  an¬ 
other  opportunity  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Smith,  who  last  week  won  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party's  nomination  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  seat  now  occupied  by  Democrat 
Howell  Heflin. 

Four  years  ago,  due  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  President  Reagan's  populari¬ 
ty,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives:  in  that 
same  election,  Jeremiah  Denton  be¬ 
came  the  state's  first  Republican 
Senator  in  this  century.  Mr.  Smith, 
who  subsequently  lost  his  House  seat 
in  1982,  conceded  that  beating  Mr. 
Heflin,  a  former  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  chief  justice,  won’t  be  easy.  “I 
know  it's  an  uphill  battle,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  who  whipped  three  other  Re¬ 
publicans  in  last  week’s  primary, 
“but  we  win  climb  the  hill.” 

Republicans  in  Georgia  settled  on 
a  candidate  who  is  contemplating  an 
even  stiffer  climb.  John  M.  Hicks,  a 
substitute  teacher,  won  a  runoff  elec¬ 
tion  and  the  right  to  face  the  incum¬ 
bent  Democrat,  Sam  Nunn.  Mr. 
Nunn,  who  is  seeking  his  third  term, 
is  regarded  as  so  formidable  that 
many  leaders  of  Georgia's  Republi¬ 
can  Party  have  already  endorsed 
him  (and  in  Tuesday’s  voting,  not  a 
single  Republican  vote  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  41  of  the  state’s  159  coun¬ 
ties). 


Caroline  Rand  Ilerron, 
Michael  Wright 
and  Carlyle  C.  Douglas 


Freshman  Democrat’s  House  Seat  Is  a  Prime  Republican  Target 

Illinois  Race  Illustrates  G.O.P .  Hopes 


The  New  YarfcTta»/?Kd  Hceefn* 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 


MOLINE,  m  —  Ken  McMillan  has  .  already 
traveled  this  year  to  Chicago,  Houston  and  Los 
Angeles,  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  At  each  stop,  chamber  officials 
have  introduced  him  to  managers  of  political  ac¬ 
tion  committees  interested  in  contributing  to 
business-oriented  candidates  for  Congress.  And 
last  week.  Representative  Guy  Vender  Jagt  of 
Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Congres¬ 
sional  Campaign  Committee,  announced  that 
Mr.  McMillan  would  receive  the  national  party's 
maximum  contribution,  almost  $50,000  in  cash 
and  services.  In  all,  Mr.  McMillan  estimates  his 
war  chest  will  reach  almost  $500,000. 

The  recipient  of  all  this  largesse  is  the  Republi¬ 
can  challenger  for  Congress  in  the  17th  District  of 
Illinois,  which  is  centered  on  this  old  river  and 
railroad  town  at  the  western  edge  of  the  state. 
The  seat  was  held  by  the  Republicans  for  18  years 
before  it  was  captured  by  Democrat  Lane  Evans 
two  years  ago.  and  both  parties  acknowledge  the 
contest  has  become  (me  of  the  tightest  Congres¬ 
sional  races  in  the  country. 

That  would  not  have  been  a  particularly  signifi¬ 
cant  political  fact  until  recently.  The  Democrats 
hold  a  100-seat  margin  in  the  House,  and  most  ex¬ 
perts  estimated  that  the  Republicans  could  gain 
no  more  than  eight  seats  in  November.  But  last 
week.  Democratic  lawmakers  returning  to 
Washington  from  a  three-week  recess  expressed 
concern  that  Walter  F.  Mondale  might  fare  so 
poorly  in  November  that  their  ranks  would  be 
more  severely  depleted.  Some  harked  back  to 
1980  when  the  Reagan  sweep  cost  the  Democrats 
33  seats  in  the  House. With  an  additional  two 
dozen  or  so  seats  this  time,  the  Republicans 
might  again  pay  court  to  conservative  Southern 
Democrats  and  rebuild  the  bipartisan  force  that 
dominated  the  House  during  the  first  two  years  of 
die  Reagan  Presidency. 

’  Accordingly,  the  contest  for  the  17th  District 
has  taken  on  a  new  urgency.  Mr.  McMillan’s 
challenge  demonstrates  how  the  national  parties 
have  centralized  much  of  the  campaign  business 
in  Washington.  Earlier  this  year,  he  attended  a 
training  seminar  for  Congressional  candidates  in 
the  capital,  and  field  organizers  from  national 
headquarters  visit  the  district  regularly.  Almost 
every  day,  the  candidate’s  computer  spews  out 
reams  of  campaign  material  from  Washington: 
background  research,  opinion  polls,  even  ready¬ 
made  press  releases.  When  Mr.  McMillan  held  a 
press  conference  last  week  to  charge  that  Repre¬ 
sentative  Evans  favored  tax  increases  for  mid¬ 
dle-income  voters;  he  was  following  a  script  used 
by  Republicans  across  the  country. 

But  this  rare  also  shows  bow  hard  it  Is  for  any 
challenger  to  dislodge  an  incumbent.  Mr.  Evans 


was  a  32-year-old  legal  services  lawyer  with  no 
political  experience  when  he  beat  Mr.  McMillan 
two  years  ago,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his 
term  he  has  used  his  office  effectively  to  perform 
services,  win  friends  and  broaden  his  base. 

The  Democrat  baa  held  about  25  community 
meetings  to  discuss  economic  development,  the 
loading  issue  in  an  area  where  unemployment  re- 


Another  in  a  series  of  articles  from 
an  Illinois  Congressional  district 


mains  high  and  the  recovery  has  yet  to  arrive.  He 
regularly  appears  as  host  on  local  cable  televi¬ 
sion  shows,  and  spends  many  Wednesday  nights 
in  his  Washington  office,  talking  to  constituents 
who  call  in  with  problems. 

One  of  his  campaign  commercials  features 
three  voters  praising  the  Congressman  for  help¬ 
ing  them  fathom  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  An¬ 
other  closes  with  the  young  lawmaker  at  his  desk 


late  at  night  saying.  “When  you're 
new,  you  have  to  work  harder.” 

Mr.McMillan  said,  with  some  irri¬ 
tation,  “When  you  ask  people  about 
their  Congressman,  they  say,  'He 
came  to  my  parade.’  ” 
in  Washington,  the  fight  for  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
often  viewed  as  a  clash  of  broad  na¬ 
tional  issues,  and  the  17th  District 
race  reflects  some  of  these  concerns. 
Mr.  McMillan  says  that  Mr.  Evans 
voted  against  President  Reagan  90 
percent  of  the  time,  more  than  any 
other  Congressman.  Mr.  Evans  re¬ 
torts  that  he  provides  a  healthy  bal¬ 
ance  to  a  popular  President;  he  cites, 
for  example,  his  early  opposition  to 
sending  the  marines  to  Lebanon. 

Last  week,  a  group  called  the  Mid¬ 
dle  American  Conservative  Political 
Action  Committee  accused  Mr. 
Evans  of  raking  a  “pro-Soviet"  stand 
on  foreign  policy.  The  Congressman 
immediately  replied  that  his  critics 
were  using  “McCarthyite  tactics.” 

But  viewing  the  election  from  the 
perspective  of  the  17th  district  also 
reinforces  one  of  the  favorite  adages 
of  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House:  “All  politics  is  locaL” 
National  strategists  tell  Republican 
candidates  to  trumpet  the  slogan 
“America  is  Back,”  but  this  district 
is  still  suffering  from  slumping  mar¬ 
kets  In  farm  exports  and  form  ma¬ 
chinery.  and  Mr.  McMillan  cannot  count  on  the 
upbeat  mood  the  President  is  trying  to  evoke. 

Moreover,  the  Republican  admits  that  he  lost 

two  years  ago  in  large  part  because  he  defeated  a 
popular  Republican  incumbent,  Tom  Railsback, 
in  the  primary,  and  came  across  as  a  “right-wing 
monster”  to  many  voters.  This  year  he  has  made 
peace  with  Republican  moderates  and  has  soft¬ 
ened  his  image  by  stressing  his  “sensitivity”  to 
the  needs  of  people.  He  wears  sweaters  now,  and 
his  commercials  feature  soft  music  and  scenes  of 
him  flipping  pancakes. 

Mr.  Evans,  too,  has  sought  to  project  themes  of 
“warmth”  and  “caring.”  One  television  spot  fea¬ 
tures  his  grandmother  serving  him  homemade 
biscuits,  and  another  ends  with  his  boyish  cow¬ 
lick  silhouetted  at  sunset  against  a  shuttered  rail¬ 
road  yard. 

But  the  big  questions  hanging  over  this  district 
two  months  before  the  election  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  word:  coattails.  How  well  will  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  run  in  this  area,  which  includes  his 
boyhood  home  of  Dixon?  And  to  what  extent  does 
the  President’s  personal  popularity  continue  to 
be  transferable?. 


Ferraro  Isn’t  the  First  to  Face  Special  Problems 
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Bess  Meyerson,  left, 
seeking  Senate 
nomination  in  1980,  and 
Senator  Paula 
Hawkins  of  Florida,  far 
left;  Geraldine  A. 
Ferraro,  top, 
campaigning  for  the 
Vice  Presidency. 
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In  Politics,  W omen  Run 
By  a  Different  Set  of  Rules 


By  USA  BELKIN 


iS  the  first  woman  to  run  on  a  major  party's 
ssidential  ticket,  Geraldine  A.  Ferraro  is 
que.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  she  is 
irecedented. 

be  is  not  the  first  candidate  faced  with  the 
tture  of  advantages  and  handicaps  common  to 
nen,  nor  is  she  the  first. to  cause  comment 
h  her  style  of  dress,  to  be  accused  of  gaining  a 
ablation  merely  because  of  her  sex,  to  be 
re  thoroughly  scrutinized  than  her  male  coun- 
parts  or  to  be  asked  for  a  recipe, 
low  Mrs.  Ferraro  handles  .such  topics  will 
mgg  the  rules  for  women  running  for  office  in 
future-  How  others  handled  them  in  the  past 
re  influenced  the  rules  for  her. 

Women  have  always  ran  somewhat  differ¬ 


ently  from'  men,”  Jill  Buckley,  a  media  adviser 
who  works  in  Washington,  said  recently  Mrs. 
Buckley  worked  for  such  candidates  as  Gloria 
Schaffer,  a  Connecticut  state  official  who  ran  for 
the  Senate  in  1976  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  Senators  Patrick  J.  - 
Leahy  and  Carl  Levin,  Democrats  of  Vermont 
and  Michigan.  When  women  run,  Mrs.  Buckley 
said,  “Voters  perceive  them  differently.  They 
have  to  address  those  perceptions.”  ■ 

“Yes,  we  run  differently  than  men,”  said  Rep¬ 
resentative  Patricia  Schroeder,  who  during  her 
first  campaign  in  1972  was  continually  asked  who 
would  care  for  her  children  If  she  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  woman,  she  said  last  month,  runs  far  of¬ 
fice  “to  discuss  the  issues,  and  is  scrutinized  for 
her.  hairstyle  or  her  clothing.  You’d  never  bear 
someone-ask  ‘why  is  that  man  wearing  the  same 
Shirt  three  days  in  a  row?’  Or  ’What  statement  is 


he  making  with  a  bide  blazer?*'**  ■ 

A  dark  suit  is  a  uniform  of  sorts  for  men.  The 
closest  choice  women  have  to  a  uniform  is  a  fe¬ 
male  version.  Even  by  wearing  that,  a  woman  is 
making  a  statement.  Margaret  Heckler,  now  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  wore  only 
gray  flannel  suits  in  her  first  campaign  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  1966.  Her  motive,  she  said  at  the  time, 
was  to  “blend  into  the  gray  Massachusetts  sky 
and  force  the  voters  to  identity  me  with  the  issues 
and  forget  the  fact  that  I’m  a  woman.*’ 

Bess  Meyerson  wore  little  make-up  and  dark 
business  suits  during  her  1980  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Senate  in  New 
York  in  order  to  play  down  her  Miss  America 
image.  “Voters  saw  Bess  as  being  too  glamor¬ 
ous,”  said  media  consultant  David  Garth,  who 
ran  Miss  Myerson’s  campaign.  “That  hurt  her, 
especially  in  contrast  with  Elizabeth  Holtzman’s 
stem,  solid  image.” 

Competency  Testing 

Voters’  doubts  about  a  woman’s  competence 
are  less  easily  dealt  with.  It  was  14  years  ago  that 
Dr.  Edgar  Berman,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey’s  per¬ 
sonal  physician,  asked:  "Suppose  we  had  a 

menopausal  President  who  had  to  make  the  deri¬ 
sion  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs?”  Such  questions  are  not 
asked  out  loud  any  more,  but  women  still  work 
hard  to  establish  themselves  as  decisive.  Pat 
Fullinwider.  a  Democrat  from  Arizona  who  ran 
for  Congress  in  1976,  was  specific  an  that  tactic  at 
the  time:  “I  cite  statistics  right  down  to  the  deci¬ 
mal  point,”  Mis.  Full  winder  said.  “This  is  an  old 
debate  trick  and  much  more  effective  than 
rounding  off  figures.  You  need  all  kinds  of  little 
gimmicks  to  establish  credibility.” 

In  some  areas,  however,  women  running  far  of- 
fira  need  not  work  as  hard  to  gain  credibility.  A 
great  asset  is  the  willingness  media  consultants 
see  in  voters  to  assume  a  woman  is  compassion¬ 
ate.  Senator  Paula  Hawkins,  for  example,  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  the  slogan  “A  Fighter  for  Florida" 

uil980  because,  as  her  campaign  manager  put  it, 
‘She  was,  in  effect,  offering  everything.  She  was 
promising  to  fight,  but  it  was  always  understood 
that  she  could  be  gentle  as  well-” 

But  perhaps  a  woman's  greatest  asset  is  that  a 
lingering  sense  of  what  some  call  chivalry  and 
others  rail  paternalism  makes  them  difficult  to 
run  against.  “It’s  hard  for  men  to  find  the  best 
strategy  for  campaigning  against  a  woman,” 
Senator  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum,  Republican 
of  Kansas,  said  after  Mrs.  Ferraro's  nomination. 
“It’s  like  hitting  a  marshmallow.  Either  you  ap¬ 
pear  too  aggressive  or  as  though  you  can’t  handle 
it.”  In  fact.  Senator  Kassebaum  used  her  sex  to 
advantage  in  her  1878  Senate  race,  reminding 
voters  that  she  would  be  the  only  woman  m  the 
Senate  and  thus  more  likely  to  be  heard. 

Successful  campaigns  against  women,  most 
politiral  strategists  say,  must  highlight  the 
voters’  wariness  of  women  in  office,  but  do  so 
aibtly  and  indirectly.  Though  he  chafes  at  the 
titfe,  the  media  strategist  known  to  be  expert  in 
the  area  is  Robert  Sqoier. 

_  In  1979,  William  Winter  was  trailing  Lt.  Gov. 
Evelyn  Gandy  m  the  Mississippi  Democratic  gn- 
taratorial  primary.  Mr.  Squier,  who  says  taefc 
tfwotately  a  feminist.”  created  a  campaign 


that,  in  his 

voters  would  have  about  women.”  While 
^^stawtti  yots  featuring  her  in  a  field 
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the  candidate  s  voice  said  over  the  roar.  "He 

dmately  responsible  for  how  it  perform^,  ”" 
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With  apologies:  Emperor  Hirohito  of  Japan  (right),  welcoming  South 
Korea's  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  to  Tokyo  last  week,  expressed  regret 
for  Japan’s  actions  during  colonial  role  of  Korea  from  1910  to  1945.  The 
South  Koreans  later  met  with  Government  officials  to  discuss  North 
Korea,  trade  rivalries  and  discrimination  against  Koreans  in  Japan. 


Getting  Close 
To  a  Coalition 
For  Israel 

For  a  time  last  week,  Shimon 
Peres  and  Yitzhak  Shamir  thought 
agreement  was  imminent  on  a  grand 
coalition  to  govern  Israel.  But  com¬ 
plaints  from  partners  on  both  sides 
forced  the  two  party  leaders  into  fur¬ 
ther  difficult  negotiations,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  coalition,  if  there  is  to  be 
one,  could  face  a  rocky  future.  Con¬ 
tinuing  dissatisfaction  within  the 
ranks  of  both  major  blocs  added  to 
the  problems.  Mr.  Peres,  whose  42- 
day  mandate  expires  next  Sunday, 
hopes  to  submit  a  Cabinet  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  endorsement  by  Wednes¬ 
day. 

As  outlined  by  Israeli  radio  and 
newspapers,  the  country  would  be 
nm  by  a  10-man  “inner  Cabinet” 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Peres’s 
Labor  alignment  Mr.  Shamir’s 
Likud.  Mr.  Peres  would  be  Prime 
Minister  for  the  first  25  months,  with 
Mr.  Shamir  as  Deputy  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  and  Foreign  Minister.  Assuming 
the  accord  lasted,  the  two  leaders 
would  exchange  roles  for  the  second 
25  mouths. 

— As  for  the-ether-majoF-mimstriesr- 
Labor's  reportedly  would  include 
Defense,  Edw^dUmr  Jtadth, 
muni  cations,  Police,  immigrant  Ab¬ 
sorption  and  Science  and  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Likud  would  get  Finance,  Jus¬ 
tice,  Housing,  Transportation,  Labor 
and  Welfare,  Energy,  Tourism  and 
Trade  and  Industry. 

Some  Labor  supporters  objected  to 
giving  all  the  economic  positions  to 
Likud,  which  they  blamed  for  letting 
inflation  reach  400  percent  >  while 
unemployment  soared  and  foreign 
reserves  have  dwindled.  Last  month, 
Mr.  Peres  said,  reserves  fell  5192 
million  while  the  Government 
printed  $400  million  worth  of  Israeli 
shekels. 

There  was  criticism  also  of  the  re¬ 
ported  choice  of  Ariel  Sharon  for 
Trade  and  Industry  Minister.  Mr. 
Sharon  was  dismissed  as  Defense 
Minister  in  1982  after  be  was  found 
negligent  by  a  commission  investi¬ 
gating  the  killings  in  Palestinian 
refugee  camps  by  right-wing  Leba¬ 
nese  Christians.  Critics  said  he  could 
exploit  the  industry  portfolio  to  pro¬ 
mote  Jewish  settlements  in  the  West 
Bank  as  he  once  did  as  Agriculture 
Minister. 

Mr.  Shamir  and  Mr.  Peres,  citing 
economic  constraints,  have  indi¬ 
cated  they  will  confine  development 
of  the  settlements  to  those  already 
approved. 

In  addition,  smaller  parties  were 
expected  to  receive  half  a  dozen 
Cabinet  positions,  but  if  Likud  and 
Labor  can  stay  together,  the  lever¬ 
age  of  the  junior  partners  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Mourning  a  Priest 
Killed  In  Chile 

Chile’s  military  Government  last 
week  cracked  down  anew  on  dissent 
but  the  shooting  of  a  French  mission¬ 
ary  priest  created  a  new  rallying 
point  for  President  Augusto  Pino¬ 
chet's  opposition  at  home  and 
abroad.  Thousands  of  mourners 
filled  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
in  downtown  Santiago  for  the  funeral 
of  the  Rev.  Andre  Jarlan,  one  of  nine 
people  killed  during  two  days  of  anti- 
Govemment  demonstrations. 

More  than  140  people,  including 
Rodolfo  Seguel,  a  labor  leader,  were 
injured  by  police  beatings.  Hundreds 
of  others  were  arrested  as  activists 
sang  the  national  anthem  in  defiance 
of  a  Government  ban  on  demonstra¬ 
tions.  As  the  battle  raged,  streets 
were  barricaded  with  rocks  and 
burning  tires.  Thousands  of  shops 
and  trucking  operations  closed,  but  a 
general  strike  did  not  take  hold. 

The  Government  took  steps  to  cen¬ 
sor  magazines  that  publicized  the 
protest  and  to  ban  news  broadcasts 
on  two  opposition  radio  stations. 

Father  Jarlan,  who  lived  alongside 
his  parishioners  in  a  rundown  neigh¬ 
borhood,  was  hit  by  a  bullet  fired  into 
his  apartment  from  the  street.  In¬ 
terior  Minister  Sergio  Onofre  Jarpa 
said  the  bullet  did  not  come  from  a 
police  gun,  but  Mario  Sharpe,  head 
of  the  six-party  opposition  Demo¬ 
cratic  Alliance,  suggested  "coldly 


executed”  police  action  was  to 
blame.  "Without  a  repressive  pres¬ 
ence,  we  would  not  have  to  lam  ait 
the  death,”  said  Enrique  Palet,  an 
official  of  the  Vicariate  of  Solidarity, 
a  church  human  rights  organization. 
The  French  Embassy  demanded  an 
.  investigation. 

The  State  Department,  regretting 
the  violence  and  loss  of  life,  called 
for  “dialogue  and  communication” 
to  bring  “steady  and  concrete 
progress  toward  a  transition  to 
democracy”  in  Chile. 

Car  Bomb  Mars 
Holiday  in  Beirut 

In  Beirut,  where  nearly  everyone 
seems  to  have  enemies,  a  car  bomb 
last  week  marred  the  Moslem  feast 
of  A1  Adha  marking  the  end  of  the  an¬ 
nual  period  of  pilgrimages  to  Mecca. 

The  explosion  narrowly  missed 
Education  Minister  Selim  al-Hoss,  a 
former  Prime  Minister,  as  his -car 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  Sheik 
Hassan  Khaled,  the  Sunni  Moslem 
religious  leader.  The  SLiite  leader, 
Sheik  Mohammed  Mahdi  Shamsed- 
din  was  also  present.  They  were  not’ 
hurt  but  Mr.  Hoss’s  driver,  two 
motorcyclists  and  a  woman  walking 
bywere*  killed.  Mr.  Hoss  was  filling' 
in  for  Prime  Minister  Rashid 
iL-;Kw%mi  whO-®as  out  of  tbwn^»  ^ 

Later  in  the  week,  the  United 
States  vetoed  a  Lebanese-requested 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  Se¬ 
curity  Council  that  called  on  Israel  to 
“lift  all  restrictions”  recently  im¬ 
posed  on  Lebanese  civilians  travel¬ 
ing  to  southern  Lebanon.  Mr. 
Karami  said  Washington  had  “once 
again  protected  the  aggressor”  and 
accused  Israel  of  “Nazi”  tactics  in 
the  south.  American  officials  said 
-  the  measure  was  “myopic”  because 
it  did  not  mention  Syrian  troops  in 
northern  Lebanon  —  where  Mr. 
Karami,  who  is  supported  by  Syria, 
lives.  The  only  aim  of  the  Security 
Council  debate,  an  Israeli  official 
charged,  “was  to  slander  Israel.” 

Fabius  Stays 
On  Course 

When  Laurent  Fabius  was  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Industry  in  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Mauroy’s  Government,  he 
helped  devise  a  plan  to  modernize 
France’s  industry  and  reduce  the 
burden  of  subsidies  that  had  helped 
to  keep  such  sectors  as  steel  and  coal 
alive.  Whether  through  streamlining 
or  recession,  some  400,000  jobs  have 
been  lost  since  the  Socialists  came  to 
power  in  1981.  The  Mauroy  Govern¬ 
ment  became  such  a  political  liabil¬ 
ity  to  President  Francois  Mitterrand 
that  he  replaced  it  in  July  with  one 
headed  by  Mr.  Fabius. 

Last  week,  the  new  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  made  his  first  television  appear¬ 
ance,  just  after  Frenchmen  had  re¬ 
turned  from  their  August  vacations 
to  face  up  to  what  he  called  the  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis.  Mr.  Fabius  made  it 
clear  that  lie  intended  to  pursue  the 
same  policies  and  pictured  the 
stakes  in  dramatic  terms.  It  is  mod¬ 
ernization  or  retreat,  he  said,  and  re¬ 
treat  means  that  “France  in  20  years 
will  no  longer  exist  as  a  great 
power.” 

Mr.  Fabius  said  the  country  would 
modernize  “in  a  human  way,”  So¬ 
cialist  talk  for  limiting  the  damage 
to  individuals  as  much  as  possible. 
But  for  more  thousands  of  workers 
threatened  with  layoffs,  the  stakes 
seemed  no  less  dramatic.  Mr.  Fabi- 
us's  talk  of  better  education  and' 
training  seemed  vague  and  unprom¬ 
ising,  particularly  to  older  workers. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  more 
labor  unrest,  the  Government  has  re¬ 
treated  on  other  fronts.  Its  efforts  to 
gain  more  control  of  private,  mainly 
Catholic,  schools  has  aroused  stormy 
opposition,  including  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  street  demonstrations  in  years. 
Last  week,  it  abandoned  its  idea  of 
requiring  private  school  teachers  to 
get  Government  accreditation. 

The  Government  also  seemed  will¬ 
ing  to  drop  a  proposal  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  allowing  referen- 
dums  on  matters  affecting  public 
liberties.  For  critics,  the  school  pro¬ 
posal  was  one  such  matter. 


Henry  Giniger, 
Milt  Freodenheim 
and  Carlyle  C.  Douglas 


Even  Quebec  Separatists  Were  Talking  Cooperation  Last  Week 


Canadian  Tories  Win 
A  Chance  to  Foster  Unity 


By  DOUGLAS  MARTIN 


OTTAWA  —  The  overwhelming  electoral  vic¬ 
tory  last  week  of  Brian  Mulroney’s  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  bas  aroused  bopes  that  the 
new  Prime  Minister  may  be  able  to  make 
progress  on  his  promise  to  draw  together  this 
normally  fractious  country. 

For  one,  Ren6  Levesque,  the  separatist  Pre¬ 
mier  of  Quebec,  who  has  contributed  more  frac¬ 
tiousness  than  most,  vowed  to  forget  old  squab¬ 
bles  with  Ottawa  and  try  to  cooperate  within  the 
federal  system.  Mr.  Levesque,  a  bitter  foe  of  for¬ 
mer  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau,  did 
not  renounce  his  dream  of  independence.  “But  in 
the  meantime,”  he  said,  “living  in  the  system  we 
have,  there’s  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  try  to 
make  it  work  better.” 

Mr.  Levesque’s  thinking  was  clearly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  size  of  the  Conservative  vote  in  Que¬ 
bec,  where  the  party  captured  58  of  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  75  seats.  In  the  old  House  of  Commons, 
they  had  one  seat  to  the  Liberals’  74.  Nationally, 
the  Tories  won  211  of  the  282  seats  in  the  House, 
the  most  ever  won  by  a  Canadian  party.  The  Lib¬ 
erals,  who  held  135  seats  in  the  last  Parliament, 
were  reduced  to  40,  their  fewest  ever.  The  New 
Democratic  Party  has  30,  two  less  than  before. 
One  independent  was  elected. 

Members  of  both  Mr.  Levesque's  Parti 
Qu£b€cois  and  the  provincial  Liberal  Party  — 
often  at  odds  with  its  federal  counter¬ 
part  —  had  quietly  worked  for  Mr. 

Muironey’s  victory.  A  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  Quebec  would  represent  a 
great  achievement  for  Mr.  Mulroney, 
who  won  his  party’s  leadership  cm  the 
promise  he  would  raise  the  party's 
standing  in  Quebec.  In  particular, 

Mr.  Mulroney,  a  Quebecker,  would 
like  to  get  the  province’s  signature  on 
the  country’s  two-year-old  Constitu¬ 
tion,  something  Mr.  Trudeau  was  un¬ 
able  to  do.  This  may  not  be  possible, 
however,  until  Quebec  elects  a  Lib¬ 
eral  Government  dedicated  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  province  w*'*iin  Canada. 

The  Quebec  electoral  shift  may 
nonetheless  herald  a  fundamental 
change  in  Ottawa's  relationship  to 
the  provinces,  which  wield  more 
power  than  American  states  and 
often  attract  a  stronger  sense  of  iden¬ 
tification  and  loyalty  among  Cana¬ 
dian  citizens  than  does  the  federal 
government.  Eight  of  Canada's  10 
provinces  are  governed  by  the 
Tories,  and  federal  Conservatives 


argue  they  will  be  better  able  to  end  the  divisive¬ 
ness  between  the  two  levels  of  government  than 
were  the  Liberals,  who  hold  power  in  no  prov¬ 
ince.  A  test  may  come  when  Mr.  Mulroney  holds 
a  promised  conference  with  the  premiers  on  the 
ailing  economy,  which  suffers  from  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  more  than  11  percent. 

Nowhere  would  conciliatory  moves  be  more 
welcome  than  in  the  four  western  provinces, 
which  will  now  be  even  more  overwhelmingly 
Tory  than  before  the  election,  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  holding  58  of  77  seats,  an  increase  of  10.  This 
raises  the  possibility  that  the  bitter  wars  over 
such  things  as  the  pricing  of  gas  and  oil  produced 
in  the  West  and  the  cost  of  grain  transport  might 
subside.  Under  Mr.  Trudeau,  the  situation  had 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  Peter  Lougheed, 
the  popular  Premier  of  Alberta,  took  to  referring 
to  the  Ottawa  Government  as  if  it  were  an  op¬ 
pressive  foreign  power.  However,  Mr.  Mulro¬ 
ney’s  Conservative  predecessor,  Joe  Clark,  also 
bad  his  troubles  with  Mr.  Lougheed. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Conservative  victory  has 
sparked  speculation  that  the  Tories  will  bold 
power  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  with  the  result¬ 
ing  decline  of  the  Liberals  in  the  manner  of  the 
British  Liberals  in  the  1930’s.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  New  Democrats,  who  enjoy  strong 
union  support,  would  rise  in  the  manner  of  the 
British  Labor  Party. 

Most  analysts  do  not  consider  this  likely.  They 
find  It  difficult  to  imagine  where  the  New  Demo¬ 


crats  could  substantially  better  their  position. 
Moreover,  the  key  to  the  Tory  victory  did  not 
seem  to  lie  in  presenting  the  party  as  a  conserva¬ 
tive  alternative,  as  President  Reagan  did  in  the 
United  States.  Rather,  the  party  systematically 
co-opted  Liberal  positions,  such  as  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  the  financially  battered  system  of  na¬ 
tional  health  insurance.  Simultaneously,  the  Con¬ 
servatives  pictured  themselves  as  the  party  of 
change.  The  result,  in  effect,  was  that  Canadians 
got  the  best  of  both  worlds — largely  Liberal  poli¬ 
cies  that  they  have  supported  in  the  past  and  the 
pleasure  of  voting  the  rascals  out. 

This  is  a  different  Tory  party  from  that  of  its 
founder.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  considered 
the  Goverment’s  principal  function  was  making 
Canada  distinct  from  the  United  States  through 
such  mechanisms  as  tariff  barriers.  It  is  also  a 
far  cry  from  the  party  of  John  Diefenbaker,  who 
led  the  Conservatives  to  their  last  resounding  vic¬ 
tory  In  1958.  Mr.  Diefenbaker  angered  President 
Kennedy  by  his  refusal  to  allow  American  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Mulroney,  by  contrast,  has  chosen  to  em¬ 
phasize  improved  relations  with  Washington, 
hoping  trade  and  investment  will  increase  as  a 
result.  The  Conservatives  have  thus  largely 
adopted  the  policy  of  continental  economic  inte¬ 
gration  long  favored  by  the  Liberals,  except  for 
the  final  years  of  Mr.  Trudeau’s  reign  when  a  na¬ 
tionalistic  reaction  to  American  control  of  the 
Canadian  economy  flared. 

Economic  problems  aside,  the  party’s  success 
will  probably  hinge  mainly  on  Mr.  Mulroney’s 
ability  to  unify  the  separate  provincial  and  re¬ 
gional  kingdoms  that  make  up  this  nation.  A 
major  test  will  come  when  the  western  members 
of  his  Parliamentary  majority,  accustomed  to 
blaming  the  Liberal  Quebec  caucus  for  all  their 
problems,  sit  down  in  a  few  weeks  with  their  own 
brand-new  58-member  Quebec  caucus  to  talk 
over  national  issues  and  goals. 


A  Conservative  wind 

Membership  in  the  next  Canadian  parliament,  according  to  last  week's 
unofficial  count,  and  the  membership  after  the  1 980  elections. 


Liberals 


New 

Progressive  Democratic 
Conservatives  Party 


Independents 


‘Newfoundland.  Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  island 

*  ‘Manitoba,  Saskatchewan.  Alberta,  British  Columbia.  Northwest 
Territories.  Yukon  Territory. 


United  Pnn  Cinuls 


Defying  Critics,  Weakened  British  Unions  Back  Sinking  Miners 


A  Tarnished  ‘New  Realism’  for  Labor 


By.BARNABY  J.  FEDER 


BRIGHTON,  England  —  Anyone  who  wants 
the  slogan  “new  realism”  is  welcome  to  it.  Brit¬ 
ain’s  trade  union  movement  used  it  to  describe 
the  strategy  it  adopted  in  the  face  of  adversity  at 
the  annual  meeting  a  year  ago  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress.  By  almost  any  measure,  from 
unemployment  to  union  rights,  things  got  worse. 

Unfortunately  for  union  leaders  who  gathered 
again  last  week  for  the  116th  annual  session  of  the 
congress,  the  future  looked  even  more  treacher¬ 
ous.  Weakened  by  falling  membership  and  by 
many  members'  desire  to  be  cautious  in  the  face 
of  12.7  percent  unemployment,  the  unions  face 
four  more  years  of  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher,  whose  Conservative  Party  triumphed 
in  the  1983  elections.  Conservative  legislation  has 
severely  restricted  union  options  in  industrial 
disputes  and  new  laws  this  fall  will  force  many 
unions  to  overhaul  their  structures  and  opera¬ 


tions  in  ways  that  could  make  it  harder  for  mili¬ 
tants  to  call  strikes. 

Uni  chi  membership  has  fallen  from  12.2  million 
in  1980  to  10  million  today,  while  unemployment 
has  doubled  to  more  than  three  million.  Reduced 
income  has  forced  mergers  and  cutbacks  in  pro¬ 
grams.  New  industries,  such  as  electronics,  have 
proven  difficult  to  organize,  with  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  going  to  the  conservative  Electrical,  Elec¬ 
tronic,  Telecommunication  and  Plumbing  Union. 

It  offers  a  no-strike  agreement  covering  all 
trades  in  the  plant,  which  many  union  leaders 
criticize  as  weakening  workers’  rights.  But  opin¬ 
ion  polls  show  that  the  public  still  thinks  unions 
have  too  much  power  and  that  they  exercise  it  ir¬ 
responsibly.  “I  have  never  seen  the  union  move¬ 
ment  with  lower  morale  than  at  the  present 
time,”  said  Sir  Terence  Beckett,  director  general 
of  the  Confederation  of  British  Industry,  the 
voice  of  management. 

The  bitter  divisions  between  unions  and,  in 
many  cases,  within  them,  over  how  to  act  while 
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Supporters  of  miners’  strike  demonstratiqg  outside  Trades  Union  Congress  conference  hall  in 
Brighton,  England,  last  week.  _ _ _ _ 


their  influence  and  power  waned  had  been  muted 
in  hopes  that  the  Labor  Party  would  be  returned 
to  power  last  year.  But  fond  memories  of  beer 
and  sandwiches  served  to  union  leaders  at  10 
Downing  Street  by  Labor  Prime  Ministers  were 
shattered  by  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  re-election  and  the 
shambles  in  which  it  left  the  Labor  Party,  the 
union  movement’s  political  arm.  After  the  Con¬ 
servative  victory,  the  Congress’s  100  unions  ap¬ 
proved  the  strategy  that  General  Secretary  Lio¬ 
nel  Murray  called  “new  realism.”  Militants  were 
advised  to  be  less  aggressive  to  allow  room  for 
the  unions  to  attempt  to  soften  the  Tory  legisla¬ 
tive  program  through  dialogue. 

The  strategy  began  to  lose  its  already  limited 
appeal  when  the  National  Graphical  Union,  a 
major  printers  union,  ignored  legal  restraints  on 
picketing  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  prevent  a  small 
newspaper  owner  from  opening  a  nonunion  shop 
near  Manchester.  The  publisher  used  the  new 
laws  to  have  large  fines  imposed  on  the  union  and 
its  funds  sequestered.  The  printers  asked  for 
help,  but  the  congress’s  executive  council  moved 
cautiously,  and  ineffectually,  for  fear  of  running 
afoul  of  the  Thatcher  laws. 

Then  last  winter,  the  Government  banned 
unions  from  a  security  installation  at  Chelten¬ 
ham.  To  the  chagrin  of  leaders  who  were  trying 
to  organize  nationwide  protests,  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  installation’s  employees  accepted  a 
Government  offer  to  turn  in  their  union  cards  in 
return  for  a  bonus.  “There’s  no  doubt  that  the 
Government  didn’t  help  those  of  us  who  were 
trying  to  move  things  in  a  new  direction,”  said 
Frank  Chapman,  an  official  in  the  electronic  and 
telecommunications  union. 

Mititant  Thunder 

The  Government  moved  more  gingerly  in  the 
miners  strike  that  is  now  five  months  old.  It  dis¬ 
couraged  the  state’s  coal  and  steel  management 
boards  from  seeking  enforcement  of  the* laws  on 
picketing  restrictions,  a  tactic  that  might  have 
broadened  the  dispute.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
Government’s  caution  strengthened  the  hand  of 
union  militants  who  argued  that  the  new  laws 
should  be  ignored.  “We.  have  to  learn  that  if  we 
don’t  run,  they  won’t  chase  us,”  thundered  Mi¬ 
chael  McGahey,  the  Communist  leader  of  the 
Scottish  miners.  By  last  week,  “moderates”  had 
retreated  from  arguing  that  laws  should  be 
obeyed  to  the  position  that  they  should  be  diso¬ 
beyed  only  when  there  were  prospects  for  mak¬ 
ing  gains-  “Telling  your  members  when  you  are 
in  a  no-win  situation  is  not  ’new  realism’  —  it’s 
the  oldest  realism  in  trade  union  history,”  Mr. 
Murray  said,  defending  the  council’s  refusal  to 
give  full  backing  to  the  printers.. 

Spurred  on  by  angry  militants,  the  congress 
voted  overwhelmingly  on  Monday  to  step  up  sup¬ 
port  for  the  miners  in  the  face  of  strong  evidence 
that  most  union  members  do  not  support  their 
strike  and  the  warning  that  several  pivotal 
unions,  notably  in  the  steel  and  electrical  power 
industries,  have  no  intention  of  cooperating.  Eric 
Hammond,  the  electronic  workers’  new  leader, 
called  the  vote  “dishonest”  and  a  blow  to  the  con¬ 
gress's  credibility.  The  Guardian,  one  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  few  newspapers  that  has  been  sympathetic 
to  the  unions,  said  “new  realism”  had  been  re¬ 
place  by  “surrealism." 

By  a  narrow  margin,  the  Congress  later 
backed  away  from  a  proposal  by  the  militants 
that,  read  literally,  could  have  committed  it  to 
support  any  union's  action,  without  regard  to  its 
tactics  or  the  validity  of  its  claims. 
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Friction  With  Rome  Grows  as  Some  Clergy, Press  for  Social  Change 


Brazilian  Catholics  at  a  religious  festival  in  Paralba  state. 
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Brazil  Tests  Limits  of  Liberation  Theology 


By  ALAN  RIDING 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  —  Leonardo  BoH,  the  Brazilian 
theologian  who  last  week  underwent  four  hours  of  interro¬ 
gation  by  the  Vatican  for  his  advocacy  of  liberation  theol¬ 
ogy,  contends  that  he  is  not  the  real  target.  “There’s  an 
bid  German  adage,”  he  said  before  his  trip  to  Rome. 
"You  hit  the  yoke,  but  you  think  of  the  donkey.  They're 
hitting  me,  but  they’re  thinking  of  the  church  in  Brazil.  ” 
The  presence  of  three  influential  Brazilian  prelates 
in  Rome  last  week  to  coincide  with  Friar  Boffs  "dia¬ 
logue,"  as  the  Vatican  called  it,  suggested  that  much  of 
Brazil's  Catholic  hierarchy  shared  this  view.  Nowhere 
has  the  controversial  theology  of  liberation  been  carried 
out  more  consistently  and  widely  than  in  Brazil,  where  its 
proponents  have  placed  on  the  church  die  obligation  to 
combat  economic  and  social  Ills.  Friar  Boff,  a  44-year-old 
Franciscan,  has  preached  this  thinking  in  his  theology 
classes  at  a  seminary  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  urging  struc¬ 
tural  changes  in  society  to  fight  poverty. 

Until  now,  the  political  and  at  times  revolutionary 
roles  played  by  some  clergy  in  Central  America,  notably 
Nicaragua,  have  provoked  sharper  confrontations  with 
Rome  than  the  less  spectacular  socfolfovolvement  of 
BraziVs  bishops  and  priests.  An  offid^.ra^aguandele- 
gation  visited  the  Vatican  last  week  inipgjippeof  revers¬ 
ing  ah  order  that  four  Catholic  priests  resign  their  posts 
in  the  Sandinista  Government 

But  the  condemnation  of  Marxist  aspects  of  libera¬ 
tion  theology,  issued  last  week  by  the  Sacred  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Dortrineof  the  Faith  with  die  approval  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  has  led  churchmen  here  to  believe  that 
Rome  is  now  also  intent  on  switching  the  focus  of  the 
church  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America  back  to 
strictly  evangelical  work.  The  Vatican  document  shares 
the  liberationists’  condemnation  of  oligarchies  without 


social  conscience  and  military  dictators  who  make  a 
mockery  of  human  rights.  But  it  rejects  the  Marxist  con¬ 
cept  of  the  class  struggle  and  warns  against  totalitarian 
and  atheistic  regimes  that  come  to  power  "precisely  in 
the  name  of  the  liberation  of  the  people.” 

In  Brazil’s  case,  a  change  of  emphasis  would  not 
come  easily.  Not  only  does  Brazil  have  the  largest  single 
Catholic  congregation  and  the  third  largest  hierarchy  in 
the  world,  but  an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  358  bish¬ 
ops  also  supports  identifying  the  church's  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  injustice.  Further,  the  church  here  appears  to 
have  reached  its  position  not  through  intellectual  adher¬ 
ence  to  liberation  theology,  but  through  a  gradual  process 
of  transformation. 

Political  developments  is  Brazil  were  important 
catalysts.  In  1964,  most  Brazilian  bishops  endorsed  the 
country's  military  coup  because  they  feared  growing  left¬ 
ist  influence  among  peasants  and  workers.  But  by  the  end 
of  the  decade,  after  numerous  priests  and  nuns  were  de¬ 
tained,  tortured  and  expelled  in  the  battle  against  leftist 
guerrilla  groups,  several  bishops  jumped  to  their  defense 
and,  by  implication,  criticized  the  regime. 

From  an  initial  concern  with  human  rights,  the 
church  slowly  broadened  its  vision  to  Include  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  rights.  In  1975,  for  example,  the 
Peace  and  justice  Commission  of  the  Sfio  Paulo  Archdio¬ 
cese  scathingly  condemned  Brazil’s  “economic  mira¬ 
cle,”  asserting  that  concentration  of  wealth  during  the 
country’s  boom  years  had  made  most  Brazilians  poorer. 

At  a  time  when  the  army  seemed  the  only  nationwide 
power  in  the  country,  the  church  found  itself  playing  the 
role  of  a  broad-based  opposition.  The  outspoken  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Recife  and  Olinda,  Dom  Hdder  Camara,  was 
banned  by  censors  from  mention  by  the  press,  bat  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  felt  across  the  impoverished  Northeast 

The  biggest  step  has  been  to  develop  ecclesiastical 
communities  that  have  provided  the  church  with  a  huge 


■■  grassroots  base.  These  communities,  which  now  number 
some  70,000  and  have  four  million  members,  comprise 
small  groups  of  Christians  who  meet  regularly  to  discuss 
the  Bible  and  their  faith  in  the  context  of  their  daily  lives. 
Since  the  communities  are  often  organized  by  priests 
among  peasants,  workers  and  slum-dwellers,  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  forum  for  wider  analysis  of  social,  economic  and 
political  problems.  They  also  produce  leaders  who  go  cm 
to  organize  trade  unions  or  other  activist  outlets. 

Unlike  some  Nicaraguan  priests,  Brazil’s  clergy  has 
not  suggested  a  new  “people’s  church”  as  an  eventual 
rival  to  the  bishops,  although  the  Vatican  is  concerned 
that  an  attack  on  the  established  hierarchy  might  be  one 
consequence  of  liberation  theology.  -Proponents  of  this 
theology  do  favor  a  more  humble  and  democratic  church. 

A  Changing  Continent 

The  changes  in  the  Brazilian  church  have  not  taken 
place  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  continent  The  Latin 
American  Bishops'  Conference  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  in 
1968  chose  to  exercise  "a  preferential  option  for  the 
poor.”  Socially  engaged  priests  had  appeared  in  most 
countries  even  before  the  Peruvian  priest,  Gustavo 
Gutidrrez,  published  his  influential  work,  "A  Theology  of 
.  Liberation,”. In.  1971 J. ...... 

*  *:  "But  Br&tire  bishops'  and  ‘ffieologiar^' darry  special 
w  weight  in  the  region,  7a J^c^seemingly  g^finjied.by  the 
Vatican’s  efforts  to  keep  them  inline.  Friar  Boff  reported 
after  his  interrogation,  however,  that  he  had  not  been 
asked  to  change  anything.  The  Vatican  said  it  would 
"study”  the  results.  Before  flying  to  Rome  to  join  Aloisio 
Cardinal  Lorscheider  of  Fortaleza  and  Archbishop  Ivo 
Lorscheiter,  president  of  the  Bishops’  Conference,  Paulo 
Cardinal  Ams  of  SSo  Paulo  suggested  that  no  dramatic 
“surrender”  should  be  expected.  "The  liberation  of  the 
poor  is  an  aspiration  rooted  in  human  dignity,”  he  said. 
"The  message  of  liberation  is  central  to  Christianity.” 


Botha  Strengthens  Hold  as  Protests  Flare  in  South  Africa 


Under  the  New  Rules  Apartheid  Still  Wins 


By  ALAN  COWELL 


JOHANNESBURG  —  South  Africa’s  images  last 
week  —  a  kind  of  coronation  and  chaos  —  might  have 
been  drawn  from  different  lands  whose  events  converge 
only  in  conflict. 

In  Cape  Town,  Pieter  W.  Botha,  Prime  Minister 
since  1978,  was  elected  to  the  new  office  of  Executive 
State  President.  The  position  affords  potentially  authori¬ 
tarian  powers  over  a  three-chamber  legislature  that,  for 
the  first  time,  includes  people  of  Indian  and  mixed  racial 
descent  but  continues  to  exclude  the  black  majority. 

For  Mr.  Botha,  it  was  the  culmination  of  48  years  in 
politics,  enthronement  at  a  new  style  of  court  that  he  says 
means  reform  and  a  move  toward  racial  harmony  in  this 
divided  land. 

Six  hundred  miles  away,  in  the  black  townships  of  the 
Vaal  Triangle,  sandwiched  between  steel  mills  and  mine 
dumps,  some  of  those  excluded  from  the  "new  dispensa¬ 
tion"  had  other  preoccupations.  Demonstrations  against 
rent  increases  rapidly  turned  into  an  orgy  of  looting, 
arson  and  killing. 

Thirty-two  people  died,  10  of  them,  according  to  a  po¬ 
lice  spokesman,  in  police  “countermeasures.”  Coinci¬ 
dentally,  more  than  100,000  black  pupils  stayed  away 
from  classes  to  dramatize  a  wide  range  of  grievances. 

The  lessons  were  sad  ones.  Despite  massive  absten¬ 
tions  at  polling  in  the  past  two  weeks  for  the  non  white 
chambers  in  the  changed  legislature,  the  white  architects 
of  Mr.  Botha's  plan  showed  no  intention  of  being  deflected 
from  implanting  a  system  that  critics  assert  entrenches 
the  notion  of  government  by  racial  distinction. 

The  township  riots  barely  seemed  to  impinge  an 
South  Africa’s  4.5  million  white  minority,  preoccupied 
with  the  potential  limits  to  their  consumerism  caused  by 
a  profound  economic  crisis  and,  not  snprisingly  in  a 
sporting  nation,  a  dispute  within  the  elite  that  runs  the 
TTansvaal's  rugby  clubs. 

Moreover,  the  riots  displayed  the  anger  of  impotence 
in  the  face  of  inability  to  force  fundamental  change. 
Many  of  those  killed  by  Made  rioters  were  blacks  accused 
of  being  coopted  into  the  white-designed  authorities  that 
run  the  townships. 

The  Deputy  Mayor  of  Sharpeville,  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  worst  violence,  was  reportedly  hacked  to  death  and 
burned  on  his  own  doorstep.  Black  anger  turned  in  upon 
itself  while  the  police  ensured  that  the  violence  did  not 
spill  beyond  racial  confines  into  nearby  towns  where 
white  Afrikaners  live. 

Sharpeville  lies  only  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Vereenigiag,  but  many  whites,  asked  by  reporters  for  di¬ 
rections,  were  unable  to  give  them,  reflecting  the  sepa¬ 
rateness  bred  by  inclination  and  by  36  years  of  formal 
apartheid. 

The  perceptions  at  black  and  white  rarely  coincide. 
While  Cabinet  ministers  who  visited  the  townships  said 
later  they  had  talked  with  the  "duly  elected"  members  of 


South  African  pollc 


Untied  Pres*  Inmwdonal 

i  with  suspected  looters  In  Sebokeng  township  last  week. 


the  Mack  council  there,  they  offered  no  explanation  for 
the  fact  that  the  councils  were  voted  into  office  by  only 
14.7  of  the  township’s  voters,  a  significant  figure  in  a 
political  system  where  boycott  offers  one  of  the  few 
forms  of  political  expression  available  to  blacks. 

‘The  authorities  blamed  unidentified  "persons  and  or- 
garazations”  for  stirring  the  unrest  that  left  thousands  of 


black  people  stranded  in  townshii 
where  stores  bad  been  destroyed 
looters  and  arsonists  and  bus  services 
had  largely  been  suspended. 

Louis  Le  Grange,  the  Minister  of 
Law  and  Order,  declined  to  discuss 
the  presumed  instigators’  identity  or 
to  document  his  theory  that  the  rent 
increases  were  not.  the  cause  of  the 
violence. 

The£tate-run  radio,  reflecting  an 
official  interpretation,  compared  the 
troubles  to  those  experienced  else¬ 
where  in  Africa  as  a  result  of  the 
traumas  of  rapid  modernization.  It 
did  not  refer  to  black  unhappiness 
with  apartheid. 

"There  must  be  other  reasons," 
insisted  The  Sowetan,  a*  newspaper 
read  mainly  by  blacks.  "Perhaps  the 
most  significant  for  the  country  is  to 
realize  that  the  terrible  lot  that  blacks 
are  burdened  under  affects  them  all 
over  the  country.  The  problems  of  the 
rural  areas,  the  urban  areas,  the 
homelands  and  so  forth  are  similar, 
and  it  should  not  surprise  anybody 
when  the  spark  is  set  off  in  some  ob¬ 
scure,  blade  area.” 

The  theory  has  its  roots  in  recent 
history.  The  name  of  Sharpeville  was 
burned  into  black  memories  by  the 
violence  therein  1960  that  rf**™**  69 
lives.  In  1976,  the  issue  of  using  the 
Afrikaans  language  in  the  schools 
touched  of!  the  bloodshed  in  Soweto 
that  spread  across  the  nation  and  cost 
more  than  500  lives. 

Since  then,  the  authorities  have 
greatly  increased  security  police  sur¬ 
veillance  of  black  townships. 

Some  black  activists  say  that 
their  resistance  has  been  muted  by 
the  power  of  the  state.  Their  organi¬ 
zations,  they  acknowledge,  are  infil¬ 
trated  by  police  informers  and  are 
monitored  by  security  police  comput¬ 
ers,  while  their  protests  do  not 
the  adamant  determination  of  the 

- - - Afrikaners  to  pursue  and  reflneradal 

separation  under  white  hegemony. 
Yet  "it  takes  very  little  to  light  the  powder  keg,!* 
warned  Bishop  Desmond  Tiitu,  general  secretary  of  the 
South  African  Council  of  Churches.  "The  fuse,  is  very 
short,”  he  said. 

Bishop  Tutu  placed  the  responsibility  for  last  week’s 
violence  on  "the  underlying  resentment  that  has  built  up 
over  40  years.” 


Two  Died  in  Nicaragua 

‘Volunteers’ 
Tread  Where 
The  C.I.A.  Is 

Not  Allowed 


By  JOSEPH  B.  TREASTER 


MIAMI  —  He  was  in  his  mid-40's  and  he  had  a  good 
job  as  a  clinical  psychologist,  teaching  and  conducting  a 
private  practice.  But  he  was  getting  antsy- 

“I  was  tired  of  seeing  patients  and  tired  of  teaching, 

he  said  the  other  day.  ^ 

So.  telling  his  wife  he  was  going  on  a  vacation  with 
the  boys,  he  flew  to  Mexico,  he  said,  and  took  part  in  a 
raid  on  the  home  of  a  drug  dealer  who  had  welshed  on  a 
deal.  He  said  he  got  a  commission  on  a  $250,000  debt  he 
collected  —  plus  a  dose  of  shrapnel  from  a  grenade. 

A  few  months  later,  he  said,  he  was  leading  patrols 
and  staging  ambushes  in  Nicaragua,  and  early  this  year 
he  was  in  the  jungles  of  South  America  training  young 
men  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Suriname. 

The  man,  who  goes  by  the  code  name  "Dr.  John,”  is 
one  of  dozens  of  Americans  who  remember  their  military 
days  so  fondly  that  they  try  to  recreate  the  experience. 
With  few  exceptions,  they  are  fervent  anti-Communists. 

These  days  the  easiest  way  to  get  back  to  basic  com¬ 
bat  is  to  go  to  Central  America,  where  it  is  not  difficult  for 
American  veterans  to  find  a  place  with  a  rebel  or  govern¬ 
ment  force  in  need  of  help. 

“I  made  contact  with  some  of  the  anti-Sandinista 
groups,"  Dr.  John  said  last  week.  “And  I  ended  up  enlist¬ 
ing  in  the  Eden  Pastora  forces.  Everyone  signs  up  for  an 
indeterminate  stay.  They  can  leave  when  they  want  to.” 

Attention  focused  on  American  civilians  in  military 
roles  in  Central  America  last  week  with  the  news  that  two 
men  who  had  gone  to  Nicaragua  to  help  an  anti-Govern- 
ment  organization  were  killed  when  their  helicopter  was 
shot  down  by  Government  troops.  Nicaraguan  officials 
said  the  men  were  participating  in  a  raid  on  a  Govern¬ 
ment  military  school. 

The  men,  who  had  been  helicopter  pilots  in  Vietnam, 
had  entered  Nicaragua  with  a  rebel  guide  and  four  other 
members  of  an  organization  called  Civilian  Military 
Assistance,  which  claims  to  have  about  1,000  members, 
mostly  in  Middle  Western  and  Southern  states.  One  was  a 
detective  on  leave  from  the  Huntsville,  Ala.  police  de¬ 
partment;  the  other  was  a  man  from  Memphis  who  had 
been  living  on  disability  payments  from  injuries  suffered 
in  Vietnam.  Both  were  36  years  old. 

Thomas  V.  Posey,  a  produce  wholesaler  from  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ala.,  and  a  former  United  States  Marine  who  is  a  di- 


Thomas  V.  Posey,  a  director  of  Civilian  Military 
Assistance,  which  aids  Nicaraguan  rebels. 


tion  had  sent  about  15  members  to  Nicaragua  since  Jam 
ary  as  military  advisers  or  to  take  “nonlethal”  militai 
equipment  to  the  rebels. 

Mr.  Posey  said  the  organization  had  been  formed  b 
friends  who  had  gotten  together  over  “war  stories”  an 
“gun  talk"  and  decided  to  "provide  military  assistant 
to  the  freedom  fighters”  In  Nicaragua.  The  group  repor 
edly  has  been  under  investigation  for  possible  violaticz 
of  the  Neutrality  Act',  which  forbids  private  citizens  froi 
laundiing  foreign  invasions  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Posey  denied  that  his  organization  or  the  tw 
dead  men  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Central  Intell 
gence  Agency,  as  the  Managua  Government  has  chargee 
Last  week,  some  in  Congress  also  sought  explanations 
Representative  Ted  Weiss  of  New  York  demanded  tha 
Wiliam  J.  Casey,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
give  a  full  account”  of  any  participation  by  his  aeenc] 
The  State  Department  conceded  that  officials  at  th 
American  Embassy  in  El  Salvador  knew  of  the  men’ 
presence  and  that  an  American  military  officer  acted  a 
a  sort  ofi^offidal  go-between  with  the  Salvadoran  army 
_  J Rorcrt  K.  Brown,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Soldie 
of  Fortune  magazine,  said  that  since  last  fall  under ; 
loose  agreement  with  senior  army  officers  in  El  Salva 
dor,  hehas  sent  10  teams  of  up  to  a  dozen  volunteers  ead 

An”y  s01^  wnfoat  tactics  an 
first  aid.  Both  Mr.  Brown's  magazine  and  Civilian  Mil 
tary  Assistance  have  sent  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  usa 
combat  uniforms,  boots,  canteens  and  other  battlefieli 
gear,  perhaps  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Dr.  John  said  he  earned  between  $2,000  and  $6,000 1 
mrath  farhis  work  with  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  and  th 
soldiers  who  bopedto  overthrown  the  Government  o 
Surname.  But  for  him,  like  most  of  the  others,  mom? 

01  **  n,atter- dWnt  take  as  mud 
as  they  offered,”  he  said.  muiJ 

The  members  of  Civilian  Miitaiy  Assistance  and  o 

Mr.  Brown  steams  are  said  to  be  unpaid  volunteers  wit! 

their  own  airfare  and  room  one 
a®ain»  toe  chilling  sensation  of  life  h 

me  comoat 'zone. 

In  the  urid-1970's,  some  found  work  in  Rhodesia  ant 
in  A^ola,  and  there  may  be  a  few  workfogfoUbro  to 

^  wlwse ma®lzl,3ie carriesdas 
sifi^  ads  from  wouid-be  mercenaries,  there  are  few  nay 

ing  jobs  for  free-lance  soldiers  these  days.  He  estimates 
worid^mS^S  dl^tte  AmericanS 
services,"  Mr. 

cepted  this.  We  have  insisted  the 
Salvador  are  people  we  know  personally  We  have  no  wa^ 
Ofctecking  backgrounds  to^*S 

probably  well-intentioned,  well-qualified  foKlqfo” 
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The  Great  War  Over  Superchips  Economy 


By  DAVID  E.  SANGER 

IURRAY  GOLDMAN  swears  that  for  as  inpg  as  he 
lives,  he  will  always  remember  March  29, 1984,  as 
a  "white-knuckle  day." 

That  day  Mr,  Goldman,  who  heads  Motorola’s  micro¬ 
processor  division,  and  scores  of  his  colleagues  pressed 
against  ropes  In  a  cramped  testing  laboratory  in  Austin, 
Tex.  Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  small  cluster  of  engineers 
applying  the  first  electric  current  to  the  68020,  Motorola’s 
newest  computer  chip  —  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
ever  turned  out  by  the  semiconductor  industry. 

More  than  200,000  transistors  had  been  crammed  onto 
that  three-eighths-of-an-inch-square  slice  of  silicon,  and 
no  one  was  certain  that  it  would  not  overheat  and  bum 
out.  "We  had  our  whole  careers  riding  on  this  monster,” 
said  Mr.  Goldman,  who  still  carries  the  academic  rumple 
of  his  former  job  as  a  New  York  University  engineering 
professor.  "X  didn't  spend  two  years  and  about  $50  million 
to  make  a  piece  of  silicon  glow  in  the  dark.” 

To  the  immense  relief  of  the  onlookers,  it  didn’t  glow. 
Instead,  a  small  display  screen  showed  that  the  32-bit  chip 
—  a  chip  able  to  process  32  pieces  of  information  simulta¬ 
neously  and  execute  up  to  8  million  tasks  in  a  second  — 
was  searching  for  Its  first  Instructions.  Soon,  it  was  per¬ 
forming  the  type  of  mathematical  acrobatics  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  next  generation  of  desktop  computers  to  operate 
with  the  speed  and  agility  of  huge  mainframe  computers. 

No  one  doubts  that  this  new  generation  of  microproc¬ 
essors  —  which  are  sophisticated  semiconductor  chips 
that  make  up  the  critical,  thinking  parts  of  microcomput¬ 
ers —  will  bring  revolutionary  changes  to  the  computer 
industry.  They  will  give  personal  and  desktop  computers 
far  more  processing  power  than  any  now  sold  in  the  thou- 
sands  of  computer  retail  stores  across  the  country.  The 
question  is,  whose  superchip  will  prevail?  The  Intel  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Motorola  have  dominated  the  market  for  the 
current  generation  of  microprocessors,  and  are  the  heavy 
favorites  for  the  next,  exemplified  by  the  68020.  In  fact, 
that  chip  appears  to  have  given  Motorola  at  least  a  six- 
month  lead  over  its  arch-rival.  But  an  unusually  powerful, 
if  16-bit,  Intel  chip,  brought  out  earlier  this  year,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  snapped  up  by  the  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation  for  its  Personal  Computer  AT.  I.B.M. 
is  no  disinterested  third  party  —  it  owns  20  percent  of 
Intel,  and  has  given  the  company  an  enviable  instant 
penetration  into  every  new  market. 

Other  chip  makers,  eying  a  microprocessor  market, 
that  could  top  $4.5  billion  by  1989 — roughly  four  times  this 
year’s  level  —  are  hot  an  Intel  and  Motorola’s  heels.  Na¬ 
tional  Semiconductor,  which  came  out  with  a  critically 
acclaimed  but  less  complex  32-bit  chip  a  year  ago,  an¬ 
nounced  in  May  that  it  would  team  up  with  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments  to  develop  a  range  of  sophisticated  superchips. 
And,  of  course,  the  Japanese  are  poised  to  pounce. 

The  outcome  of  the  race  affects  not  only  the  chip 
makers,  but  the  computer  manufacturers  themselves.  By 
consolidating  hundreds  of  components  onto  a  single  chip. 


Motorola  and  Intel  are 
fighting  over  a  big,  new 
market.  The  victor  could 
call  the  shots  for  the  next 
generation  of  computers. 


»  the  microprocessor  manufacturers  have  swooped  into  the 
technological  center  of  the  computer  business.  Indeed, 
v  they  are  designing  entire  computer  systems  on  their 
chips,  some  so  complicated  that  it  will  be  years  before 
their  uses  are  folly  understood.  “We’re  not  just  making 
circuits  anymore,"  boasted  Jack  C.  Carsten,  sailor  vice 
president  of  the  components  group  at  the  Intel  Corpora¬ 
tion.  “Hell,  we’re  putting  together  the  guts  of  the  comput¬ 
er." 

Indeed,  the  microprocessor  makers  have  seized  the 
most  glamorous  part  of  the  $15  billion  semiconductor  in¬ 
dustry,  and  not  just  for  computers.  Today  microproces¬ 
sors  are  everywhere.  They  are  in  office  copying  ma¬ 
chines,  industrial  robots,  cameras,  traffic  lights,  power 
tools,  washing  machines,  video  cassette  recorders,  even 
in  fire  alarms.  And  nothing  is  more  chock  full  of  chips 
than  cars,  where  microprocessors  adjust  the  mix  of  air 
and  fod  to  control  pollutants.  “There  are  at  least  five  or 
six  microprocessors  in  the  average  General  Motors  car, 
maybe  a  dozen  in  luxury  models,”  reports  Robert  J.  Mc- 
Millin,  director  of  engineering  at  G.M.’s  Delco  Electronic 
Division,  a  big  Motorola  customer. 

Still,  the  makers  of  memory  chips  and  specialty  mi¬ 
croprocessors —  the  bread  and  butter  of  the  semiconduc¬ 
tor  industry  —  have  never  risen  above  the  status  of  parts 
supiM.'<*rs.  Those  who  make  microprocessors  for  comput¬ 
ers,  by  contrast,  have  become  an  Integral  part  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  computer  manufacturers  to  bring  the  power  of 
mainframes  tO  the  desktop. 

To  date,  Motorola  and  Intel  have  been  the  muscular 
giants,  'hose  chips  carry  the  programming  for  many  of 
the  most  popular  desktop  computers*  “A  lot  of  users  are 
locked  into  Intel  and  Motorola  designs.”  said  Mel  Thom- 
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soi,  senior  industry  analyst  at  Dataquest,  a  California  re¬ 
search  group.  “It’s  no  easy  task  to  pry  them  away." 

But  the  microprocessor  makers  are  trying.  Already 
they  are  battling  to  get  their  newest,  hottest  chips  “de¬ 
signed  in”  to  the  computers  of  the  future.  Motorola,  which 
gets  about  one-third  of  its  $4.3  billion  in  annual  revenue 
from  semiconductors  and  the  rest  from  communications 
and  other  electronics  products,  is  distributing  samples  of 
its  68020  chip  to  more  than  100  potential  customers.  Apple 
Computer  has  reportedly  chosen  the  chip  for  the  next  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  popular  Macintosh  —  which  already  uses  an 
earlier  Motorola  chip.  National  Semiconductor,  whose 
chip  competes  most  directly  with  Motorola’s,  has  signed 
up  the  Burroughs  Corporation  and  Intergraph,  which 
makes  sophisticated  desktop  computers  used  for  design 
work.  "We  have  clean,  new  designs  that  don’t  carry  the 
warts  and  pimples  of  older  generations,"  said  Dick  San- 
quini,  vice  president  of  National's  imcroprocessorgroup. 

Intel  has  hardly  been  standing  still.  When  I.BJVI.  un¬ 
veiled  its  high-powered  Personal  Computer  AT  in  Dallas 
last  month,  Intel’s  souped-up  16-bit  86286  chip  was  the  star 
of  the  show.  Industry  insiders  predict  that  the  80286  will  be 
in  I.B.M.’s  entire  line  of  Personal  Computers,  and  that  In¬ 
tel’s  32-bit  80386,  due  out  next  year,  will  make  a  big  splash 
in  l.B.M. -compatible  equipment 

Lurking  in  the  background,  as  always,  are  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  Giant  compani  s  such  as  Nippon  Electric  and 
Toshiba  have  bran  a  major  force  in  memory  chips,  and 
now  are  venturing  into  powerful  microprocessors.  “We 
keep  looking  over  our  shoulder  at  the  Japanese,"  said 
Gordon  Moore,  Intel's  chairman.  “We  are  scared  to  death 
they  will  get  something  established." 

Indeed,  the  technology  of  microprocessors  Is  moving 
.  at  such_a^paoe  that  only 

'Mr.  Mopre,  ah  engineer  and  a  co-founder  of  Intel,  was  one 
of  the  technittl  pioneers  in  the  semiconductor  industry. 
Yet  today  he  admits,  “I  am  often  not  comfortable  techni¬ 
cally  anymore.  Increasingly  the  parts  of  the  business  that 
are  important  are  not  the  ernes  I  grew  up  in."  In  fact,  the 
importance  of  the  computer  market  is  changing  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Intel’s  executive  suite.  A  semiconductor  expert 
used  to  run  Intel’s  microcomputer  group.  David  House, 
the  group’s  current  general  manager,  is  a  former  Honey¬ 
well  executive  who  specialized  in  minicomputers. 

To  veterans  of  the  computer  industry,  the  wrestling 
match  that  is  under  way  in  the  microprocessor  industry  is 
a  replay  of  a  familiar  story.  In  the  1950’s  and  1960’s,  a 
myriad  of  computer  makers  fought  to  become  the  stand¬ 
ard-setters  of  their  industry.  The  lead  changed  hands 
many  times  before  it  settled  cm  I.B.M.  “I  remember  when 
my  father,  an  I.B.M.er  for  40  years,  would  come  home 
with  his  tail  dragging  because  they  lost  another  round  to 
Sperry  or  Honeywell,”  said  Mr.  Carsten  of  Intel. 

But  I.B.M.  understood  the  critical  importance  of  a 
complete  library  of  software,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
its  System/360  of  a  line  of  different  computers  that  could 
all  handle  the  same  programs.  The  more  programs  that 
were  available,  the  more  machines  I.B.M.  sold.  And  the 
more  it  sold,  the  more  software  was  written  for  its  ma¬ 
chines.  The  company’s  success  snowballed. 

The  same  thing  happened  In  minicomputers  a  decade 
later.  After  years  of  marketing  battles  and  careful  nurtur¬ 
ing  of  the  software  writers,  the  Digital  Equipment  Corpo¬ 
ration  prevailed  over  competitors  such  as  Perkin  Elmer 
and  Macrodata. 

For  a  while,  it  looked  as  though  the  semiconductor  in¬ 
dustry  might  not  have  to  fight  the  software  wars.  Its  first 


products,  the  transistor  and  then  the  integrated  circuit  on 
a  silicon  chip,  required  little,  if  any,  programming.  But  as 
computers  and  other  electronic  devices  became  more 
complex,  specialty  circuits  became  too  expensive.  So  in 
1871  Intel  brought  out  the  first  general-purpose  micro¬ 
processor  —  a  chip-of-all-trades  that  could  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  perform  thousands  of  tasks.  “All  of  a  sudden, 
we  were  developing  the  logic  parts  that  previously  our 
customers  had  done  for  themselves,"  said  Mr.  Moore. 

When  the  personal  computer  boom  started,  computer 
manufacturers  naturally  looked  for  the  microprocessor 
that  ran  the  most  software.  The  one  they  originally  settled 
on  belonged  to  a  company  called  Zilog,  which  was  started 
by  some  Intel  defectors  and  soon  became  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Exxon. 

But  Zilog’s  popular  chip,  the  8-bit  Z-80,  never  grew  up. 
The  company  decided  to  manufacture  a  more  powerful  16- 
bit  chip  that  ran  none  of  the  programs  written  for  the 
earlier  model.  And  that  gave  Intel  its  chance. 

In  1980,  Intel  was  just  beginning  to  roll  out  its  16-bit 
line  when  its  8088  —  a  sparkling  new  Ferrari  of  micro¬ 
processors  for  that  time,  although  closer  in  today’s  mar¬ 
ket  to  an  elderly  Chevrolet  with  two  cylinders  missing  — 
caught  I.B.M.’s  eye.  Big  Blue  based  its  first  personal 
computer  on  that  chip,  and  as  l.B.M.  proceeded  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  lion’s  share  of  that  market,  Intel  found  itself  the 
Industry’s  chip  supplier  of  choice.  In  1981,  the  year  the 
l.B.M.  PC  was  introduced,  Intel's  revalues  were  $789  mil¬ 
lion;  this  year,  they  are  expected  to  top  $1.7  billion, 
mostly  from  microprocessors.  “We  own  the  P.C.  market 
today  because  of  the  standardization  of  the  l.B.M.  ma¬ 
chine,1’  said  Mr.  House. 

He  is  only  slightly  overstating  the  case.  Thousands  of 
programs  have  been  written  for  the  I.B.M.  machine,  and 
any  computer  maker  seeking  to  use  them  must  buy  the 
Intel  chip.  Although  normally  microprocessor  prices 
plummet  as  manufacturers  spit  out  their  chips  in  ever 
greater  volume,  demand  for  the  8088  has  been  so  intense 
that  Intel  was  actually  able  to  raise  its  price  last  year, 
now  around  $17. 

More  important,  the  popularity  of  the  8088  has  as¬ 
sured  Intel  a  huge  market  for  its  newest  16-bit  chip,  the 
80286,  which  is  compatible  with  the  older  model.  I.BJVf. 
alone  is  expected  to  eventually  use  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  its  Personal  Computer  AT,  which  will  run  all  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  designed  for  the  older  Personal  Computer  at  up  to 
three  times  the  speed.  And  any  computer  manufacturer 
who  wants  to  be  produce  a  machine  compatible  with 
l.B.M.  PC’s  will  have  to  use  the  chip  as  well,  no  matter 
how  alluring  a  competitor’s  chip  might  be.  "The  circuitry 
we  have  put  on  the  286  would  have  filled  three  big  five- 


difficult.  The  company  reportedly  Is  working  on  a  totally 
separate  32-bit  chip  for  computer  makers  who  are  not  tied 
to  the  old  Intel  design. 

Intel  tried  to  depart  from  its  own  designs  a  few  years 
back,  and  the  resulting  chip  was  a  commercial  bomb. 
"The  market  wasn’t  ready  for  it,"  said  an  Intel  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

Enter  Motorola.  From  the  start,  the  company  had 
planned  to  leapfrog  Intel  in  the  32-bit  arena.  It  even  de¬ 
signed  its  four-year-old  68000,  the  chip  that  powers  the 
Macintosh,  to  be  a  32-bit  chip  at  heart.  (Purists,  however, 
note  that  while  the  chip  processes  32  pieces  of  Information 
simultaneously,  it  exchanges  data  with  the  outside  world 
in  chunks  of  16  bits.) 

So  Motorola  engineers  had  an  easier  time  designing 
their  superchip.  "Our  decision  was  how  much  to  put  on 
the  chip,"  said  Mr.  Goldman.  Some  executives  wanted  to 
quickly  match  National's  32-bit  entry  by  rushing  to  mar¬ 
ket  a  chip  that  was  only  marginally  better  than  the  68000. 
Others,  Mr.  Goldman  said,  wanted  to  "hit  a  grand  slam, 
with  a  chip  that  would  capture  the  32-bit  world." 

The  decision  wasn't  made  until  hours  before  Motorola 
announced  its  strategy  in  New  York  in  March  1982.  "We 
went  to  the  press  conference  with  two  sets  of  slides,"  Mr. 
Goldman  recalled.  "One  described  the  marginally  better 
chip,  the  other  described  the  big  one.” 

The  "big  one,"  of  course,  won  out,  but  the  density  of 
its  circuitry  posed  formidable  development  problems. 
The  68020  was  designed  to  have  three  times  as  many  tran- 
.  sistors  as  its  predecessor.  The  "breadboard”  made  by 
Motorola  engineers  —  a  large-scale  mock-up  of  the  chip 
used  to  diagnose  design  problems  —  takes  up  17  square 
feet. 

Motorola  scientists  feared  the  chip  would  melt  before 
performing  its  first  instruction.  To  solve  the  problem  they 
used  a  complex  new  technology,  called  CMOS  for  Comple¬ 
mentary  Metal  Oxide  Semiconductor.  CMOS  takes  less 
power  to  operate  the  chip,  and  less  power  means  less 
heat. 

The  engineers  added  one  particularly  fetching  fea¬ 
ture:  an  “instruction  cache”  that  allows  the  chip  to  keep 
some  parts  of  a  program  in  its  belly.  The  chip  thus  doesn’t 
need  new  instructions  to  perform  common  repeat  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  result  is  tremendous  speed.  Motorola's  new 
chip  can  easily  execute  2.5  million  instructions  In  a  second 
—the  speed  of  a  small  mainframe— and  In  bursts  it  can 
perform  up  to  8  million  a  second.  “We  knew  that  to  attract 
new  customers  we  had  to  make  something  no  one  else  can 
touch,”  said  Mr.  Goldman. 

Of  course,  competitors  see  it  differently.  In  the  best 
traditions  of  the  semiconductor  industry,  most  dismiss 
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Nothing  generates 
jargon  like  the  com¬ 
puter  Industry.  And 
the  buzzwords  of  the 
semiconductor  In¬ 
dustry — some  new. 
some  borrowed  from 
the  age  of  main¬ 
frames — can  do 
more  to  obscure 

than  to  explain.  Herewith,  a  brief  collection; 
Microprocessor— The  “computer-on-a-chip" 
that  holds  a  microcomputer’s  logic  circuits.  Micro¬ 
processors  are  programmed  to  perform  tasks.  Mi¬ 
crocontrollers,  a  variant,  contain  a  microproces- 
*<aorr some  memory,  and  a  built-in  program.-'  - 
"  -  fie  im£l  lest  u  nft'  of  com  p  trte  r  data.  ATrrilcro-  ' 

1  pi4ocessbr’s:ftorsepower  is  measured  In  bits.  The 
first  personal  c  mputers  used  8-blt  chips,  meaning 
they  could  process  eight  pieces  of  information  at  a 
time.  I.B.M.'s  PC  is  a  1 6-bit  machine.  A  32-bit  chip 


often  has  the  processing  power  of  mainframes. 
Byte — A  character  of  information.  It  takes  6  bits 
to  make  up  a  byte. 

MIPS — Short  for  Millions  of  Instructions  Per  Sec¬ 
ond.  The  speed  of  computers  and  components 
often  are  described  in  MIPS.  Several  commercial 
microprocessors  run  at  1  to  3  MIPS  and  faster  in 
bursts —  rates  that  challenge  even  mainframes. 
Memory  Chips — The  other  kind  of  semiconduc¬ 
tor.  These  chips  store  data  and  feed  it  to  the  micro¬ 
processor.  The  Japanese  dominate  the  64K  mar¬ 
ket  (chips  that  store  64,000  bytes)  and  are  a  major 
force  in  the  256K  market.  Variants  include  ROMS 
— Read  Only  Memories,  which  are  permanently 
etched  with  programs — and  EPROMs,  Erasable- 
Programmable  ROM’s,  which  can  be  reuse#.  :  -r- 

^VfrtuaFriisrrfefy— A  feafijreTRatVnable^some^8 
’  microprocessors  to  grab  pieces  of  a  program  from- 
a  floppy  disk  when  they  are  needed,  and  swap 
them  for  other  pieces  later  on.  This  lets  the  micro¬ 
processor  run  extremely  large  programs. 


drawer  filing  cabinets  In  1971  and  cost  half-a-miliion  dol¬ 
lars,”  said  Mr.  House. 

The  80286  chip  costs  only  $200,  and  some  industry  in¬ 
siders  predict  that  within  a  year  nearly  every  type  of 
I.B.M.  Personal  Computer  will  incorporate  it.  The  cost 
advantages  for  l.B.M.  would  be  °~'~mous  because  so 
many  other  semiconductors  would  be  eliminated.  Data¬ 
quest  estimates  that  the  chip,  because  it  includes  so  many 
other  components,  would  allow  l.B.M.  to  use  only  25  semi¬ 
conductors  in  its  new  Personal  Computer,  down  from  300 
now. 

The  chip’s  breadth  of  functions  is  formidable.  Z".  can 
grapple  with  16  million  pie^s  of  information  In  a  comput¬ 
er's  memory.  And  it  has  "virtual  memory,”  which  means 
that  it  can  run  a  computer  program  of  any  size,  even  one 
too  big  to  fit  in  the  compute*  *s  actual  memory.  The  80286 
can  grab  pieces  of  a  program  from  an  external  floppy  disk 
wh  n  they  are  needed,  work  with  them,  and  then  return 
them  to  the  disk.  This  swapping  process  can  go  on  end¬ 
lessly,  and  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem. 

Still,  Intel  has  yet  to  introduce  its  80386,  the  32-bit  chip 
that  will  be  compatible  with  its  16-bit  line.  Intel  insiders 
admit  that  the  older  line  was  designed  to  be  that 
powerful,  and  that  the  conversion  ha*  been  exceptionally 


the  other  guy’s  efforts  as  amateurish.  Mr.  Carsten  of  Intel 
charges  that  Motorola’s  customers  will  discover  that 
"switching  from  the  68000  to  the  68020  is  nowhere  near  as 
easy  as  the  company  says.”  Jerry  Rogers,  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments’  vice  president  of  semiconductors,  allows  that  "the 
Motorola  product  is  impressive,"  but  quickly  adds  that 
the  company  has  not  completed  work  cm  peripheral  chips 
needed  for  heavy-duty  mathematical  work. 

Ironically,  for  an  industry  in  which  each  company 
thinks  so  little  of  the  other’s  work,  there  is  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
change  of  technologies.  Most  major  customers  insist  on 
“second  sources"  for  their  chips,  so  that  no  semiconduc¬ 
tor  company  can  monopolize  sales  of  a  given  design.  All 
the  major  chip  makers  license  at  least  one  competitor  to 
produce  their  chips.  Thus  was  born  the  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  National  and  Texas  Instruments:  toe  former 
needed  a  second  *■'*’«*,  the  later  a  commercial  micro¬ 
processor. 

At  this  point,  no  one  is  even  venturing  a  guess  as  to 
who  will  rule  toe  market  for  toe  32-bit  chip.  The  chip  is  so 
complex  that  it  will  take  well  into  the  1990’s  before  it  is 
fully  integrated  into  computers.  And  by  that  time,  yet  an¬ 
other  competing  chip  may  have  made  an  appearance.  The 
winner,  noted  Mr.  Carsten,  rould  be  “some  startup  that 
has  not  been  Invented  yet.” 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


The  Dollar  Resumes  its  Bold  Ascent 


The  mighty  dollar  staged  a  major 
surge  last  week  after  a  quiet  August, 
establishing  new  highs  against  many 
of  the  world's  biggest  currencies.  On 
Friday,  the  dollar  had  one  of  its  big¬ 
gest  single-day  gains.  Bolstered  by 
expectations  of  higher  U.S.  interest 
rates  and  an  unwillingness  by  inves- 
tors  fo  sell  dollars,  the  currency  rose 
to  record  highs  against  the  British 
pound,  French  franc.  Italian  lira  and 
an  llV&-year  high  against  the  West 
German  mark.  Analysts  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  dollar  to  weaken  during 
August.  "The  correction  that  was  in 
all  the  charts  didn’t  happen,”  one 
trader  said,  and  many  now  expect  the 
dollar  to  its  current  high 

level  fora  long  time.  Much  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  that  continued  to  push  the  dollar 
higher  evidently  came  from  major 
corporations  that  will  need  dollars  for 
their  operations  later  this  month.  And 
that  buying  is  expected  to  continue  to 
keep  the  currency  high. 

Even  positive  economic  news  such 
as  the  unemployment  rate  staying 
steady  in  August  at  7.4  percent,  did 
not  help  the  stock  market,  which  con¬ 
tinued  its  decline.  The  Dow  closed 
down  17  points  for  the  week,  at 
1,207.38,  in  generally  quiet  trading. 
The  credit  markets  rose  modestly 
through  much  of  the  week  and  inter¬ 
est  rates  drifted  lower.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  36-year  bond  was  yielding 
22.43  percent  at  week’s  end,  and  the 
money  supply  fell  $700  million. 


The  Dollar’s  Strength 

Trade-weighted  value  of  foe 
dollar  against  a  basket  of  24 
currencies.  1 980-82  -  1 00  “i 1 26 
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Nestl6,  the  Swiss  food  conglomer¬ 
ate,  will  pay  almost  $3  billion  to  buy 
the  Lod  Angeles-based  Carnation 
Company,  a  dairy  and  food  products 
company.  The  deal,  worth  $83  a  share 
for  the  34.8  million  Carnation  shares 
outstanding,  will  be  the  largest  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  food  company,  topping  the 
$2.8  billion  merger  of  Beatrice  Foods 
and  Esmark.  The  Nestld-Carnation 
transaction  had  been  rumored  for  two 
months  and  was  a  signal  to  analysts 
that  more  such  combinations  of  food 
concerns  would  be  forthcoming. 
Nestl6  officials  said  the  purchase 
would  breathe  new  life  into  their  slug¬ 
gish  American  operations. 


Thumbs  Down.  President  Reagan 
-rejected  a  plea  by  toe  U.S,  copper  in¬ 
dustry  for  protection  from  low-priced 
imports,  an  issue  that  had  divided 
certain  prominent  members  of  the 
Administration.  The  decision  came 
despite  findings  by  toe  International- 
Trade  Commission  that  U.S.  copper 
producers  were  being  hurt  by  im¬ 
ports.  Trade  Representative  Bill 
Brock,  in  announcing  the  decision, 
said  it  would  help  toe  financially 
strapped  copper-producing  countries 
and  encourage  U.S.  trading  partners 
to  resist  protectionist  measures 
themselves. 

Mexico  said  it  had  readied  an 
agreement  with  its  bank  advisory 
group  to  extend  repayment  of  much 
of  its  $90  billion  in  debt  over  14  years. 

Digital  Equipment  was  Mt  with  the 
largest  fine  the  Government  has 
levied  against  a  company  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  nation’s  export  laws.  The 
Commerce  Department  fined  DEC 
$1.5  million  for  selling  its  powerful 
mincomputers  to  a  West  German  con¬ 
cern  that  is  known  for  reselling  high- 
tech  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  military  use.  DEC  denied  any 
wrongdoing,  but  said  it  decided  to  pay 
the  fine  to  avoid  long  litigation  and  in¬ 
convenience  to  its  customers. 

Deposit  Insurance.  In  a  footnote  to 
its  quarterly  1QQ  filing.  Citicorp 
stated  that  it  had  taken  out  a  $900  mil¬ 
lion  insurance  policy  with  the  Cigna 


Corporation,  which  covers  "pro¬ 
longed  delays”  in  loan  repayments 
from  certain  developing  countries, 
such  as  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Venezuela  and  toe  Philippines.  It  was 
believed  to  be  toe  first  time  a  bank 
has  taken  out  such  insurance,  which 
will  cost  Oticor?  about  $4.5  million  a 
year.  Other  banks  said  they  would 
consider  similar  action. 

Car  prices  are  edging  upward 
again.  Ford  and  Nissan  joined  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  Chrysler  and  American 
Motors  in  increasing  the  average 
sticker  price  of  its  1985-model  cars. 
Ford  announced  tentative  plans  for  a 
1.9  percent,  or  $225  per  car,  increase, 
and  Nissan  announced  a  $113  per  car 
rise.  The  total  increase  for  1985  cars 
will  come  close  to  the  2  percent 
markup  predicted  by  analysts  for  toe 
model  year  that  starts  Oct.  1.  Mean¬ 
while,  new  car  sales  for  the  middle 
August  period  rose  11.6  percent  over  a 
year  earlier. 

A  price  increase  might  not  help  the 
automakers,  If  they  have  to  weather  a 
strike.  The  United  Auto  Workers 
Union  changed  its  position  about  tar¬ 
geting  both  General  Motors  and  Ford 
for  a  strike,  and  chose  G.M.  as  the 
lone  target.  This  means  talks  with 
Ford  will  effectively  be  halted  until 
some  agreement  is  reached  with 
G.M.  The  current  contract  expires  on 
Friday. 

Nathaniel  C.  Nash 
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Oh  So  Sure  They’re  Right 


This  is  what  President  Reagan  said  to  a  prayer 
breakfast  in  Dallas  last  month:  People  who  resist 
the  imposition  of  prayer  in  public  schools  are  “at¬ 
tacking  religion"  and  frustrating  the  will  “of  the 
great  majority  of  Americans.” 

This  is  what  he  said  to  a  B’nai  B’rith  convention ' 
in  Washington  last  week:  The  Constitution  “makes 
sure  that  every  single  American  is  free  to  choose 
and  practice  his  or  her  religious  beliefs  or  to  choose 
no  religion  at  ail.  Their  rights  shall  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned  or  violated  by  the  state.” 

There's  a  contradiction  here,  evident  to  those 
who  in  fact  choose  no  religion  at  all,  plus  many 
Catholics,  Jews,  Protestants  of  varying  persuasion 
and  others.  What  would  Mr.  Reagan  advise  them  to 
do  when  their  children  are  ridiculed  for  not  partici¬ 
pating  in  “voluntary”  school  prayers?  Does  he, 
truly,  think  they're  free  to  go  out  and  resist  such 
religious  practice?  Or  does  he  think,  as  he  said  in 
Dallas,  that  if  they  do  resist,  it  is  they  who  are  guilty 
of  intolerance? 

Intolerance:  that’s  the  word  that’s  burning  be¬ 
neath  all  the  smoke  about  religion  and  politics,  a 
coupling  that  offends  neither  church  nor  state. 
There’s  plenty  of  religion  in  politics  —  and  ought  to 
be.  People  in  a  democracy  should  act  on  their  social 
values,  whether  derived  from  their  religious  faith  or 
from  secular  sources. 

Churches  have  long  preached  the  social  gospel. 
They  have  been  prominent  in  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment,  in  the  Vietnam  resistance,  in  antinuclear 
campaigns,  even  in  partisan  campaigns  like  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson’s  run  for  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation.  It’s  no  sacrilege  against  the  Constitution 
that,  in  place  of  the  social  gospel,  other  churches 
now  preach  Social  Darwinism,  inveigh  an  behalf  of 
spending  Federal  billions  for  new  weapons  and 
against  spending  any  Federal  dollars  for  abortion. 

The  danger  comes  from  people  who  are  oh  so 


sure  they’re  right,  who  insist  that  they  alone  repre¬ 
sent  the  one  true  political  faith,  who  revile  the  other 
side  as  godless,  intolerant  obstructionists . 

The  President  has  come  close  to  expressing  just 
such  certitude.  Even  though  he  seemed  to  moderate 
his  views  Thursday  before  the  B’nai  B’rith,  just  two 
days  before,  to  the  American  Legion,  he  was  still 
dividing  the  world  into  children  of  light  and  children 
of  darkness:  “What  some  would  do  is  to  twist  the 
concept  of  freedom  of  religion  to  mean  ‘freedom 
against  religion.’  ” 

Religionists  have  every  right  to  lobby  tor 
causes,  to  run  for  office,  to  criticize  with  vehemence 
—  but  not  to  misrepresent  their  opponents  or  ridi¬ 
cule  their  motives.  Indeed,  these  rights  carry  with 
them  a  responsibility  to  respect  other  views.  In 
short,  tolerance:  the  vital  insulator  of  democracy, 
tiie  cushion  that  softens  the  sharp  collisions  between 
different  views  and  faiths  and  enables  all  Amer¬ 
icans  to  live  together  in  reasonable  harmony. 

Mr.  A  may  strongly  support  capital  punishment 
yet  feel  passionately  that  abortion  is  murder.  Mrs. 
B  may  disagree  with  equal  passion  on  both  counts 
and  demand  of  Mr.  A,  “Death  is  death.  Why  can't 
you  see  the  inconsistency  in  your  positions?”  There 
are  times  when  devout  practitioners  of  one  creed, 
though  completely  sure  they  are  right,  confront 
equally  tenacious  believers  of  the  opposite.  In  this 
free  society,  the  practical,  not  to  mention  moral, 
mechanism  is  tolerance. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  President  that  oppo¬ 
nents  of  school  prayer  might  have  worthy  motives 
and  are  not  out  to  frustrate  “the  great  majority  of 
Americans”?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  him  that  they 
might  be  right?  And  even  if  not,  did  it  ever  occur  to 
him  that  their  views  deserve  their  President’s  re¬ 
spect ? 

That  would  be  tolerance.  Or,  as  Learned  Hand, 
the  legendary  jurist,  said  during  the  dark  days  of 
World  War  II:  “The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit 
that’s  not  too  sure  it’s  right.” 


According  to  a  judge  in  New  York’s  Supreme 
Court,  Mayor  Koch  may  not  on  his  own  authority  re¬ 
quire  private  agencies  subsidized  by  New  York  City 
to  pledge  nondiscrimination  against  homosexuals. 
However  desirable,  the  judge  ruled,  such  a  social 
policy  must  be  created  legislatively  by  the  City 
Council. 

The  ruling  accords  with  other  recent  court  deci¬ 
sions  but  hardly  resolves  the  issue.  The  city  should 
not  have  to  tolerate  discrimination  by  its  contract 
agencies. 


The  challenge  to  the  Mayor’s  power  came  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  in  Manhattan,  the 
Salvation  Army  and  Agudath  Israel  of  America,  an 
Orthodox  Jewish  group.  All  believe  homosexuality 
is  sinful.  All  contract  to  provide  child  care  and  other 
valued  social  services  to  the  city.  All  disavow  dis¬ 
crimination  in  hiring,  but  they  hold  that  signing  a 
contract  that  includes  a  pledge  not  to  discriminate 
somehow  condones  homosexuality. 

Mayor  Koch’s  executive  order  never  demanded 
more  than  philosophical  neutrality.  He  even  encour¬ 
aged  the  agencies  to  supplement  their  contractual 
pledge  with  reassertions  of  their  religious  doctrine. 
And  he  made  clear  that  the  contractors  were  free  to 
fire  employees  whose  overt  conduct  was  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  church  employment. 

Nonetheless,  the  agencies  saw  an  opportunity  to 
scuttle  the  order  by  raising  a  fair  objection  under 
the  state  Constitution.  The  Mayor,  they  said,  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  authority  by  acting  without  legislative 
approval.  Justice'Klein  gave  short  shrift  to  some  of 


the  city’s  serious  legal  arguments  and  held  broadly 
to  the  separation-of-powers  precepts  handed  down 
by  the  state’s  highest  court 

• 

Mr.  Koch  plans  an  appeal,  but  he’s  also  quite 
properly  pursuing  legislation.  While  the  Council  has 
been  the  graveyard  of  a  more  sweeping  homosexual 
rights  bill,  a  ban  on  discrimination  by  city  contrac¬ 
tors  ought  to  stand  a  better  chance.  The  new  bill 
would  not  forbid  discrimination  in  housing  and 
other  private-sector  activities.  It  will  concern  jobs 
paid  for  by  taxpayers  —  including  homosexuals  — 
and  proclaim  a  person’s  right  not  to  pay  for  and  suf¬ 
fer  employment  bias. 

Churches,  like  other  organizations,  have  a  right 
to  contest  a  mayor’s  power  by  litigation,  but  they 
carry  a  heavier  burden  if  they  now  take  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Council.  For  the  legislation  is  crucial  to 
the  humane,  democratic  principle  underlying  the 
executive  order:  The  city  must  not  subsidize  job  dis¬ 
crimination  by  contractors  that  it  would  never  toler¬ 
ate  by  its  own  agencies.  New  York  needs  to  make 
clear  its  commitment  to  the  idea  that  workers  be 
judged  on  how  they  perform  on  the  job,  not  how  they 
conduct  their  private  lives. 

In  his  celebrated  1981  encyclical,  “On  Human 
Work,”  Pope  John  Paul  II  said,  “Work  bears  a 
particular  marie  of  man  and  of  humanity ,  the  mark 
of  a  person  operating  within  a  community  of  per¬ 
sons.”  New  York  City,  as  employer  and  contractor, 
has  to  demand  that  homosexuals  be  deemed  part  of 
humanity  and  community. 


Topics 

The  Good  Old  Days 


Hoyt,  Hurt 

Wake  Hoyt,  who  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  84,  was  one  of  the  all-time 
great  New  York  Yankee  pitchers,  one 
of  baseball’s  all-time  great  storytell¬ 
ers  and  the  subject  of  some  good  sto¬ 
ries  himself,  including  one  that  im¬ 
mortalizes  the  Brooklyn  accent 

Though  he  was  bom  in  Brooklyn 
and  finished  his  pitching  career  with 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  he  did  not 
have  the  accent  of  natives  who  omit 
the  letter  “r"  from  some  words,  like 
“boids,"  and  insert  it  into  words  with¬ 
out  one,  like  “url."  olive  or  engine. 

But  one  day  during  his  time  with 
the  Dodgers,  the  story  goes,  the  radio 
broadcaster  spoke  with  just  such  an 
accent.  Suddenly,  the  batter 
slammed  a  line  drive  right  at  the 
pitcher,  knocking  him  down.  "Oh, 
xml"  the  Brooklyn  broadcaster  ex¬ 
claimed.  "Hurt's  holt!" 


Big  Chill 

As  one  who  has  had  many  a  small 
appliance  die  more  or  less  in  her 
arms,  a  consumer  we  know  has 
learned  that  sometimes  It’s  cheaper 


to  replace  than  to  repair.  Toasters, 
for  instance,  are  seldom  worth  the 
money  it  takes  to  bring  them  back  to 
life.  Neither  are  hair  dryers  and  the 
occasional  tape  recorder.  But  until 
this  weds  she  hadn’t  realized  that  re¬ 
frigerators  were  sneaking  Into  the 
same  category. 

Hers,  which  cost  $480  (bur  years 
ago,  collapsed  this  week.  When  she 
asked  a  repairman  how  come,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “Sometimes  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  don’t  put  in  such  good  parts”  and 
waved  the  gadget  he’d  just  extracted 
from  the  aiUng  box's  innards.  Then  he 
replaced  it  with  its  exact  duplicate, 
and  presented  her  with  a  bill  for  $145. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
this  gadget  will  live  any  longer  than 
its  predecessor,  and  another  service 
call  is  likely  in  another  four  years.  By 
that  time  a  $145  repair  may  cost  about 
$200,  which  means  that  repairs  will 
have  cost  two-thirds  of  what  it  cost  to 
buy  the  whole  thing. 

That’s  enough  to  make  one  ponder 
replacing  the  box  instead  of  fixing  It, 
even  if  the  replacement  price  is  up 
another  couple  of  hundred  dollars  by 
that  as  welL 

Does  that  reflect  the  collapse  of 
Yankee  ingenuity,  or  just  its  replace¬ 


ment  by  a  new  kind  of  planned  obso¬ 
lescence? 


Broadway  Rhythm 

One  day  last  week,  a  jazz  trio  — ■ 
young  men  on  trumpet  and  drums, 
young  woman  on  bass  —  was  per¬ 
forming  near  Times  Square.  A 
passer-by  stopped  in  front  of  the  bas¬ 
sist  and  started  dancing.  The  bassist 
started  dancing  right  back,  but  with¬ 
out  missing  a  beat.  And  a  second 
passer-by,  who’d  just  Ken  “The 
Bandwagon”  on  television,  thought 
about  Fred  Astaire. 

In  "The  Bandwagon,"  Fred  danced 
in  a  Times  Square  penny  arcade  with 
a  shoeshine  man  and  the  quintessen¬ 
tial  pinball  machine.  Given  a  street- 
comer  trio  to  work  with  instead,  the 
passer-by  imagined  him  twirling  the 
bass,  turning  the  trumpet  into  &  cane 

and  playing  the  drums  with  his  feet. 

When  the  trio  finished  its  number, 
the  audience  applauded  both  the 
music  and  the  impromptu  pas  de 
deux.  But  that  second  passer-by  was 
applauding  something  else  as  well:  a 

terrific  number  that  Fred  Astaire  had 

just  d only  far  her. 


Letters 


Space  Defense:  An  Option  Surely  Worth  Exploring 


To  the  Editor: 

I  read  with  interest  John  Anderson’s 
Aug.  28  Op-Ed  article  “Debate  Space 
Weapons.”  As  an  admirer  of  Mr.  An¬ 
derson,  I  was  disappointed  that  he 
seems  to  be  crying  wolf  at  the  wrong 
time  and  on  the  wrong  program. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is 
a  five-year,  $26  billion  program  to 
support  basic  research  in  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  technologies  that  could  be 
combined  to  develop  a  space  defense 
system.  The  amount  involved  is  equal 
to  approximately  1-7  percent  of  the 
total  defense  budgets  during  these 
years.  Twenty-six  billion  dollars  in 
and  of  itself  is  a  lot  of  money  but  must 
surely  be  considered  a  reasonable  in¬ 
vestment  in  potentially  useful  sci¬ 
ences  and  technologies. 

Given  that  the  program  will  still  be 
in  a  research  and  development  stage 
in  the  next  century,  anyone  who  now 
claims  that  it  will  or  will  not  work 
must  also  be  speculating  in  the  fu¬ 
tures  markets.  Yet  the  rationale  for 
exploring  the  options  of  this  system  is 
surely  cme  that  is  not  without  merit. 

Pursuing  the  concept  of  making 
land-based  offensive  systems  obso¬ 
lete  through  better  defensive  systems 
has  a  certain  positive  sense  to  it.  And. 


if  along  the  way  we  complicate  our 
enemies’  contemplated  strike  by  put¬ 
ting  into  question  the  success  of  their 
targeting  strategy,  then  deterrence 
will  have  been  improved. 

Ballistic  missile  defenses  as  we 
know  them  today  cannot  work.  The 
technologies  we  understand  today  do 
not  perform  successfully  enough  for 
our  standards.  But  aspiring  to  some¬ 
thing  better  should  not  be  dismissed 
out  of  hand  simply  because  all  the 
pieces  have  not  as  yet  been  put  to¬ 
gether.  I  would  have  expected  Mr. 
Anderson  to  have  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  effort. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  space  is  al¬ 
ready  being  used  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  the  question  of  anti-satellite 
weapons  (ASATs)  now  centers  on 
whether  the  United  States  will  allow 
itself  to  test  a  system  to  determine 
whether  it  will  in  fact  work.  We  have 
watched  as  the  Soviets  have  done  as 
much.  We  should  at  least  be  able  to 
test  a  potential  system — with  deploy¬ 
ment  of  such  a  system  the  subject  of 
negotiations. 

Most  important,  however,  is  that 
demonstrated  ASAT  capabilities  now 
are  at  a  level  that  can  be  monitored 
and  have  no  bearing  on  or  relationship 


to  the  space-based  defense  program 
whatsoever.  An  ASAT  can  likely  de¬ 
stroy  a  target  with  today’s  technology 
_  and  do  more.  A  space-based  de¬ 
fense  if  technically  feasible,  will  be 

able  to  do  the  same  thing  as  one  aspect 

of  its  operation  but  is  hardly  depend¬ 
ent  upon  today’s  ASAT  capability. 

Finally,  Mr.  Anderson  fears  "rov¬ 
ing"  killer  satellites  far  too  much. 
Certainly  he  is  well  enough  informed 
to  understand  that  one  does  not  have 
to  blow  up  a  satellite  to  make  it  inop¬ 
erable.  I  am  not  as  comfortable  as 
Mr.  Anderson  is  in  describing  Soviet 
ASAT  efforts  as  being  the  "reaction” 
to  United  States  "action.” 

The  space  arms  race  has  not  heated 
up.  People  are,  however,  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  technology  now 
available  and  what  might  be  done.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Anderson  —  the  de¬ 
bate  needs  to  be  pursued.  But  it  Is  a 
debate  that  centers  on  what  will  pro¬ 
vide  stability  in  today’s  world,  and 
not  one  that  centers  on  the  fear  of  the 
future.  MikeVulo 

Washington,  Aug.  30,  1984 
The  writer  is  legislative  assistant  to 
Representative  Beverly  Byron  of 
Maryland,  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 


G.O.P.  Campaign  Debt  Let’s  Not  Put  George  Washington  on  TV 


To  the  Editor: 


anything  other  than  what  be  was,  and 
neither  did  he.  He  might  have  smiled 


To  Black  Politicians 


To  the  Editor; 

In  his  Aug.  29  column,  "Reagan’s 
Political  Religion,”  James  Restcm 
attacked  the  Republicans  for  invok¬ 
ing  the  aid  of  churches,  particularly 
“the  efforts  this  year  to  turn  the 
churches  into  political  registration 
booths  for  the  G.O.P.” 

Mr.  Reston’s  point  is  well  taken. 
History  is  replete  with  evidence  of 
bloody  catastrophes  that  resulted 
from  the  conjunction  of  government 
and  organized  religion. 

But  when  he  tells  us  that  Senator 
Paul  Laxalt,  chairman  of  the  Rea- 
gan-Bush  campaign  committee, 
wrote  “to  45,000  carefully  selected 
ministers  in  16  states  just  before  the 
Republican  convention  in  Dallas,” 
Mr.  Reston  fails  to  note  that  the 
Senator  did  rot  invent  the  idea.  The 
black  political  movement  —  rot 
least  in  the  voter  registration  drive 
—  has  long  since  used  the  ministry 
for  these  purposes. 

I  tricing  the  local  ward  and  pre¬ 
cinct  organizations  that  were  avail¬ 
able  to  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
the  black  suffrage  movement  has 
made  very  effective  use  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  churches  to  get  out  the  vote. 

Should  the  Republicans  then  be 
blamed  for  learning  the  lessons  that 
have  been  so  well  taught  by  Mayor 
Harold  Washington^  the  Rev.  -  Jesse 
-JacksUirandthe&cbnft^fea?. . !  v 

L.  ....  . _.*:  .PBnjpR.KuWAND 

Chicago,  Aug.  29,  1984 


I  suppose  it  is  too  early  for  pieces 
about  the  apathetic  electorate,  but  do 
we  really  need  to  dredge  up  the  old 

could-the-greats-of-yesteryear-have- 


AndanWmpw 


been-efected-today  routine  (Op-Ed 
article  Aug.  28)? 

Anyway,  the  thesis  is  nonsense. 
George  Washington  had  the  quality  of 
gra vitas  that  marked  him  as  a  seri¬ 
ous  mam  Elis  war  record  commanded 
respect  He  was  the  living  embodi¬ 
ment  of  republican  virtue,  the  most 
admired  wmn  of  his  time. 

Had  the  technology  of  television 
been  available,  50  would  the  services 
of  good  dentists.  But  Americans 
didn’t  want  George  Washington  to  be 


with  a  bit  more  comfort,  but  probably 
not  more  often. 

As  far  Lincoln,  even  a  casual  glance 
at  the  Brady  pictures  reveals  a  face 
the  camera  loves.  He  bears  more  than 
a  passing  resemblance  to  that  most 
unexpectedly  charismatic  of  TV  per¬ 
sonalities,  Mr.  Spock  of  “Star  Trek.” 
The  man  radiates  star  quality,  even  in 
the  stilted  poses  of  his  day.  With  his 
quick  wit  awl  ready  smile,  he  would 
have  been  a  smash  on  TV. 

Politicians  are  endlessly  adapt¬ 
able.  Jesse  Unnih  once  lost  50  pounds 
to  make  a  losing  run  against  Ronald 
Reagan.  In  the  19th  century,  rotun¬ 
dity  was  a  mark  of  prosperity,  the 
proof  of  access  to  good  food.  Lincoln’s 
lean  frame,  which  seems  to  fit  right 
into  the  age  of  the  running  shoe  and 
Nautilus  machine,  was  thought  quite 
out  of  place  in  his  own  time.  However, 
had  the  fashion  been  thin,  we  can  be 
sure  that  ambitious  men  like  Grover 
Cleveland  or  John  Adams  would  have 
put  in  their  time  at  the  gym. 

Men  (and  now  women)  rise  to 
power  because  they  are  of  their  times 
and  turn  circumstance  to  their  advan¬ 
tage.  It  makes  no  sense  to  plant  the 
greats  of  the  past  into  our  age, 
complete  with  powdered  wigs  and  ill- 
fitting  false  teeth.  The  qualities  that 
put  them  at  the  forefront  of  their 
own  times  would  surely  still  shine 
in  ours.  '■  Edward  B.  Furey  Jr.- 

•  ■  «  OakdakvN,Y.*  Aug.  31, 198$' 


Of  Ferraro,  Cuomo  and  Moral  Issues  Confused  With  Dogma 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  Aug.  26  letter,  Cushing  S trout 
raised  the  issue  of  a  Catholic  politi¬ 
cian’s  responsibility  to  his  or  her 
moral  beliefs  (specifically,  abortion)  * 
and  sought  to  illuminate  it  by  review¬ 
ing  Lincoln's  approach  to  slavery. 

Lincoln  was  morally  opposed  to 
slavery,  wrote  Professor  Strout,  but 
was  willing  to  make  compromises. 
He  accepted  the  legal  obligation  to  re¬ 
turn  slaves  to  their  owners  and  even 
considered  guaranteeing  slavery  fa 
the  South  if  it  would  preserve  the 
Union.  The  professor  might  also  have 
cited  Lincoln's  support  far  compensa¬ 
tion  of  slave  owners  upon  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  asset. 

What  is  disappointing  about  Profes¬ 
sor  Strout’s  comparison  is  that  he 
does  not  develop  it  to  a  satisfactory 
cooclusiOD  but  simply  ends  by  stating 
that  politicians  like  Geraldine  Fer¬ 
raro  and  Mario  Cuomo  . .  are  at 
least  right  to  know  that  politics  can¬ 
not  simply  accept  moral  ideas  with¬ 
out  any  work  of  translation.”  1  would 
like  to  attempt  some  translating. 

Representative  Ferraro  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Cuomo  have  stated  that  they  are 


personally  opposed  to  abortion  but 
will  not  impose  their  religious  beliefs 
an  others.  At  the  outset,  they  have 
based  .their  position  on  a  false  as¬ 
sumption,  since  opposition  to  abor¬ 
tion  is  not  a  religious  belief.  It  is  one 
of  many  moral  issues  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  taken  a  stand  on 
—  as  have  other  faiths  and  other 
groups  with  no  Catholic  connection. 

Such  politicians  are  confusing  moral 
issues  with  dogmas,  e.g„  the  Trinity, 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Christ.  The  church  has  fre¬ 
quently  taken  a  stand  on  similar  moral 
issues.  In  his  encyclical  Rerum  Nova- 
rum,  Pope  Leo  XI11  espoused  the 
.cause  of  the  working  man,  including 
the  right  to  a  just  wage.  Racial  and 
religious  discrimination  and  miciaar 
war  have  also  been  condemned,  both 
by  the  Papacy  and  by  official  and  unof¬ 
ficial  congregations  of  bishops. 

If  these  are  truly  “religious  be¬ 
liefs,”  then  they  are  daily  being  “im¬ 
posed  on  others,”  such  as  employers 
and  landlords,  who  may  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  the  right  to  control 
their  own  businesses  or  rental  proper¬ 
ties.  One  must  conclude  that  Catholic 


politicians  should  either  look  for  anew 
argument  or,  better  yet,  have  the  cour¬ 
age  of  their  moral  convictions. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  President 
Lincoln.  True,  Lincoln  was  willing  to 
compromise  some  of  his  positions  on 
slavety,  but  he  did  so  only  to  effect  his 
overriding  goal  —  slavery’s  eventual 
abolition.  Similarly,  if  a  person  In 
public  office  is  morally  convinced 
that  abortion  is  the  unwarranted  tak¬ 
ing  of  innocent  human  life,  that  per¬ 
son  should  seek  to  eliminate,  so  far  as 
is  reasonably  possible,  what  he  or  she 
perceives  to  be  a  grievous  wrong. 

Compromises  may  have  to  be 
made,  the  most  obvious  exceptions 
being  fa  cases  of  rape,  incest,  mental 
instability  or  danger  to  the  life  of  the 

mother,  but  if  one  honestly  believes  fa 
the  moral  rectitude  of  a  cause,  one 
should  not  cravenly  use  religion  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  taken  the 
same  position  toward  slavery  that 
Mr.  Cuomo  and  Mrs.  Ferraro  have 
taken  toward  abortion,  slavery  could 
well  have  extended  into  the  20th 
century-  Alfred  G.  Boylan  • 

Rochester,  Aug.  30,  1964 


How  to  Get  an  Answer  From  the  Vice  President  Arab- American’s  Error 


To  the  Editor: 

Vice  President  Bush  did  not  return  a 
phone  call  from  William  Satire  on 
Sept.  5,  and  that  resulted.in  a  number 
of  inaccurate  and,  quite  frankly, 
snotty  criticisms  of  the  Vice  President 
fa  Mr.  Satire’s  Sept.  6  column. 

Mr.  Satire  called,  demanding  that 
(he  Vice  President  be  summoned  to 

phone  him  regarding  the  Libyan- 
Moroccan  merger,  as  he  put  it.  When 
it  was  explained  to  bim  that  the  Vice 
President  was  en  route  to  Paducah, 
Ky.,  from  Houston,  Satire  informed  a 
staff  member  that  the  Vice  President 
could  call  Wm  immediately  after  he 
deplaned,  using  the  Secret  Service 
telephone  at  the  bottom  of  the  ramp. 

Mr.  Satire  later  was  called,  back  by 
a  member  of  the  staff ,  who  explained 
that  the  Vice  President  was  awaiting 
a  full  explanation  from  the  Moroccan 
Government  on  recent  developments 
there  and  would  not  be  able  to  <•»» 
Mr.  Bush  met  today  with  Moroccan 
Royal  Counselor  Guedira,  who  is  fa 
the  United  States  to  brief  various  U.S. 
officials  on  his  Government’s  position 
on  the  issue  of  concern  to  Mr.  Satire. 

Because  he  did  not  return  his  call, 
Mr.  Satire  charged  that  the  Vice 
President  was  campaigning  in  a 
“media-free  cocoon.”  If  Mr.  Satire 
really  wanted  an  answer  of  some  sort, 
his  colleague  Gerald  Boyd,  who  was 
with  the  Vice  President  and  who  at¬ 
tended  six  Vice  Presidential  news  con¬ 
ferences  fa  little  more  than  48  hours, 
could  have  conveyed  the  queiy  to  him. 


Furthermore,  the  statement 
“Mr.  Bush  is  ducking  questions  be¬ 
cause  the  Administration  does  not 
have  a  position”  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  Safire  should  know  from  his 
service  fa  the  Nixon  Administration 
that  high  Government  officials'  disin¬ 
clination  to  discuss  sensitive  foreign 
policy  details  with  reporters  and  col¬ 
umnists  does  not  mean  that  the  Gov- 
emmenthas  no  position  on  the  issue. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to 
receive  an  answer  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  with¬ 
out  demanding  a  phone  call  because 
“I’m  on  deadline,”  and  there  is ' 
no  reason  to  justify  the  reporting 
of  fiction  fa  an  otherwise  serious 
column.  peter  teeley 

.  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
and  Press  Secretary 
Washington,  Sept  6, 1984 


rezk  says  1  returned  five  $1,000  ch< 

contributed  by  Arab- Americans 
Walter  Mondale’s  campaign  “wi 
statement  that  it  was  policy  to  re 
contributions  from  Arab-Ameri< 
far  the  Mondale  campaign.”  1 1 
never  made  such  a  statement,  and 


misunderstanding  of  the  purpos 
the  meeting  between  the  Arab-A 
icans  and  Mr.  Mondale  during  w 
the  checks  were  written.  When 
Abourezk  made  his  allegation, 
knew  or  should  have  known  that  It 
taurue.  Thomas  B.  Rosenb 
Washington,  Aug.  31, 
The  writer  is  Illinois  finance  chair 
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The  New  Politics  of  Who  We  Are 


WASHINGTON  |  James  Reston 


By  Horace  W.  Busby 

WASHINGTON —  Americans  often 
assume  that  their  national  politics  is 
the  result  of  their  politicians.  It  is  the 
other  way  around:  our  Presidents, 
Senators  and  Representatives  are 
themselves  results,  not  causes. 

No  incumbent  better  illustrates  this 
than  President  Reagan.  He  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  country's  current  conser¬ 
vatism.  Rather,  his  Presidency  is  the 
result  of  a  conservatizixig  trend  in  the 
electorate  that  began  while  he  was 
still  a  liberal  Democrat. 

Politicians  and  parties,  philoso¬ 
phies  and  ideologies  play  a  part,  of 
course,  but  most  of  the  time  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  is  what  the  people  are, 
reflecting  their  lives,  experiences  and 
understandings  —  the  characteristics 
that  are  measured  by  demography. 

What  the  American  people  are,  in 
this  decade,  is  new.  Since  1970,  the 
population  has  grown  by  more  than  28 
million,  equivalent  to  adding  another 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  In  this  new  population,  there 
are  more  women  (119  million),  more 
men  (112  million)  and  more  young 
adults  18  to  24  years  old  (30  million) 
than  at  any  other  time  past. 

There  are  more  married  couples 
(50  million),  more  divorced  people 
(114  people  per  1,000  married  cou¬ 
ples)  and  more  people  living  alone  (21 
million).  Significantly,  there  are 
more  men  and  women  over  age  65  (27 
million),  more  over  85  (2.5  million) 
and  many  more  over  100  (32,000).  One 
startling  demographic  detail:  in  the 
1980's,  210  Americans,  mostly 

women,  are  turning  100  every  week. 

This  barely  hints  at  the  volume  and 
variety,  much  less  the  significance, 
of  the  changes  bubbling  in  .  the  na¬ 
tion's  demographic  stewpot.  The  im¬ 
plications  reach  to  every  sector  — 
business,  advertising,  education,  en¬ 
tertaining,  the  professions  and  even 
religion — but  the  most  consequential 
effect,  by  far,  is  the  impact  of  the  new 
demographics  on  American  politics. 

That  effect  begins  with  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  electorate.  At  present, 
there  are  more  than  90  million  adults 
between  ages  20  and  44,  the  largest 
number  ever.  By  a  ratio  of  3  to  2,  they 
outnumber  older  adults  in  the  45  to  75 
age  brackets.  Since  younger  Amer¬ 
icans  usually  delay  voting  regularly 
until  their  mid-30's,  the  20  to  44  year 
olds  are  not  yet  participating  full 
strength  in  national  elections.  By 
1992,  however,  Americans  l»m  since 
1940  should  dominate  the  voting  in 
Presidential  elections,  having  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  installing  a  new  American 
electorate. 

In  this  decade  and  beyond,  then,  a 
majority  of  American  voters  will  be 
viewing  politics  through  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  prisms  of  experience.  Consid¬ 
er^  for.  exajpple,.  ^..experience 
W3TS-  Since 

contest, ;seycpi«MycBrhave  cost  the.na- 
tHK  566,000 lives#and  ^1984 dollars, 
almost  $900  trillion  of  its  resources. 
These  searing  experiences  have  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  politics.  In  the  first 
elections  after  World  Wars  I  and  II 
and  after  the  start  of  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  wars,  voters  shifted  party 
control  of  either  the  White  House  or 
Congress.  A  similar  change  also  oc¬ 
curred  in  1976,  in  the  first  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  after  the  end  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War. 

In  the  1980's,  demographics  make  it 
clear  that  past  wars  are  fading  from 
the  memory  of  the  electorate.  Ninety- 
three  percent  of  today's  Americans 
have  nc  memory  of  World  War  I,  78 
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percent  have  no  memory  of  World 
War  II.  Korea  is  not  part  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  64  percent,  and  42  percent 
are  too  young  to  recall  Vietnam. 
Clearly,  the  divisiveness  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  wars  is  being  erased  from  the 
electorate’s  memory. 

What’s  more,  as  the  current 
younger  adults' approach  45  and  come 
to  dominate  the  electorate,  it  is  not 
necessarily  true  that  they  will  exert  a 
liberalizing  influence.  It  is  only  a 


ideology, 

augurs 

shifts 


stereotype  that  youth  equates  with 
liberalism.  Indeed,  the  national  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  present  20  to  44  age 
bracket  indicate  a  strong  bias  toward 
conservatism:  these  young  Amer¬ 
icans  are,  in  fact,  two  to  three  times 
more  favorable  to  Ronald  Reagan's 
re-election  than  are  adults  over  65. 

A  related,  and  crucial,  shift  will  af¬ 
fect  the  composition  of  our  leader¬ 
ship.  Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  nation's  political  leaders, 
elected  and  unelected,  have  been 
drawn  from  among  people  between  45 


and  65  years  old.  At  present,  this  gen¬ 
eration  numbers  44.4  million.  Over 
the  next  decade,  some  21  million  (49 
percent)  will  move  into  an  older  age 
bracket,  to  be  succeeded  by  almost  30 
million  younger  newcomers  who  will 
become  the  leadership  generations’s 
new  majority  by  a  margin  of  53  to  47 
percent. 

The  portents  of  this  turnover  are 
significant.  For  four  decades,  since 
World  War  n,  suoessive  generations 
of  political  leadership  have  been 
shaped  by  a  common  set  of  experi¬ 
ences:  not  only  the  wars  abroad,  but 
also  the  Great  Depression,  advances 
in  technology  and  medicine,  the  onset 
of  the-audear.-age,  urbanization  .of  a 
rural  pd^aldabiyai^iik^.LTho^ex- 
periencesdid  not. shape  the  emerging 
new  majority:  hence,  political  lead¬ 
ership  will  be  passing  to  a  generation 
having  very  different  understand¬ 
ings,  perceptions  and,  most  likely, 
priorities. 

Nor,  certainly,  is  the  emerging  pre¬ 
dominance  of  this  new  age  group  the 
only  demographic  shift  changing  our 
politics  today.  Perhaps  the  most, 
familiar  change  is  the  geographical' 
one  —  the  fact  that  many  American 
voters  are  already  viewing  Washing¬ 
ton  and  national  affairs  though  very 
different  regional  prisms.  The  1980 
census  determined  that  the  majority 
now  lives  in  the  Sun  Belt  and  the 
West,  and  indeed  the  states  of  those 
regions  now  account  for  a  majority  of 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  Electoral 
College. 

What  most  people  don’t  understand 
is  that  this  historic  shift  challenges 
both  parties.  The  industrial-state 
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IjBaving  unwisely  injected  religion 
into  the  Presidential  cam- 
■  m  paign,  Ronald  Reagan  now 
protests  fulsomely  that  he  didn't 
mean  to  promote  any  one  religion 
over  another,  or  all  others.  No,  indeed 
—  the  only  religion  Mr.  Reagan  has 
openly  sought  to  promote  is  religion 
itself.  But  that’s  the  trouble. 

For  one  thing.  Jews,  Moslems  and 
others  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  obvious  inference  from  Mr. 
Reagan's  own  professions  of  faith  and 
choice  of  religious  associates  —  both 
of  which  he  often  emphasizes.  They 
fear  reasonably  enough  that  as  the 
Christtao  President  of  a  nation  in 
which  Christians  are  a  huge  majori¬ 
ty,  he  actually,  if  not  publicly  or  even 
intentionally,  promotes  Christianity 
when  he  promotes  religion. 

For  another  thing,  many  Christians 
must  find  themselves  discomfited  by 
Mr.  Reagan’s  contention  that  moral¬ 
ity  cannot  exist  without  religion. 
James  Madison  argued  in  1785  that  if 
some  power  could  establish  Christi¬ 
anity  as  the  only  permitted  religion, 
the  same  power  could  establish  a 
particular  Christian  sect  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  others.  Just  so  with  morality 
— if  it  can  be  held  to  depend  upon  reli¬ 
gion,  it  can  be  held  to  depend  upon 
some  particular  religion. 

Ubiquitous  advisers  having  per¬ 
haps  reproved  him  for  going  too  far, 
Mr.  Reagan  insisted  to  B’nai  B'rith 
International  that  Americans  were 
free  to  choose  their  own  religion  “or 
to  choose  no  religion  at  all.”  But  that 
contradicted  the  argument  he  had 
made  to  a  far  different  audience, 
about  10,000 people  at  a  prayer  break¬ 
fast  at  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vection  in.  Dallas.  Then  Mr.  Reagan 
argued  that  “politics  and  morality 
are  inseparable.  And  as  morality's 
foundation  is  religion  . . .  we  need 
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religion  as  a  guide.”  And  he  added: 

“If  you  practice  a  religion,  whether 
you’re  Catholic.  Protestant,  Jewish,  or 
guided  by  some  other  faith,  then  your 
private  life  will  be  influenced  by  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation.  And  so,  too, 
will  your  public  life.  One  affects  the 
other.” 

This  is  not  only  poppycock  on  the 
face  of  it.  since  many  practicing  Catho¬ 
lics,  Protestants  and  Jews,  including 
officials  of  the  last  two  Republican  Ad¬ 
ministrations,  have  demonstrated  no 
“sense  of  moral  obligation,”  but  also 
as  clear  a  statement  this  President  can 
make  of  his  belief  that  if  you  aren’t 
religious,  you  will  have  no  “sense  of 
moral  obligation”  in  your  private  or 
public  life. 

So  much  for  freedom  to  “choose  no 
religion  at  all.  ”  So  much  for  those  who 
so  choose.  So  much  for  the  idea  that  the 
government  and/or  its  officials  have 
no  right  to  bring  religious  pressures  of 
any  kind  on  any  American. 

At  the  same  breakfast,  Mr.  Reagan 
also  questioned  the  motives  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  those  who  oppose  his  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  to  permit  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools;  though  they 
claim,  he  said,  to  act  “in  the  name  of 
tolerance,  freedom  ami  open-minded¬ 
ness  . . .  isn’t  the  real  truth  that  they 
are  intolerant  of  religion?” 

Once  again,  the  none-too-subtle 


pressure:  If  you  oppose  his  amend¬ 
ment,  you  oppose  prayer  in  the 
schools,  hence  you  oppose  religion; 
and  if  you  oppose  religion  you  have  no 
“sense  of  moral  obligation.” 

In  fact,  those  who  oppose  the  Reagan 
amendment  (including  Barry  Goldwa- 
ter;  does  Mr.  Reagan  suppose  him  im¬ 
pious?)  oppose  organized  prayer  in 
the  public  schools,  whether  voluntary 
or  noL  They  oppose  it  because  organ¬ 
ized  prayer  —  like  the  President  him¬ 
self  —  officially  promotes  religion, 
which  chills  those  who  are  not  reli¬ 
gious  as  well  as  those  who  may  be  but 
do  not  believe  in  officially  promoting 
religion.  And  it’s  all  too  likely  that 
what  would  most  often  be  officially 
promoted  would  be  Christianity. 

So  it’s  not  “the  real  truth”  —  is 
there  such  a  thing?  —  that  those  who 
oppose  organized  prayer  in  the 
schools  are  “intolerant  of  religion." 
The  political  truth,  a  more  modest 
matter,  is  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  angling 
for  the  votes  of  religious  Americans, 
particularly  those  who  are  fundamen¬ 
talist,  evangelical  or  socially  conser¬ 
vative.  He  may  find,  however,  that 
more  Americans  than  he  supposes 
stand  with  a  greater  communicator 
than  he  will  ever  be,  from  whose  pen 
flowed  the  magisterial  Virginia  Stat¬ 
ute  for  Religious  Freedom  of  1786: 

“Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  that  no  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support 
any  religious  worship,  place  or  minis¬ 
try  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced, 
restrained,  molested  or  burthened  in 
his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise 
suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opin¬ 
ions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall 
be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in 
nowise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect 
their  civil  capacities.”  □ 


heartland  of  the  Republican  Party, 
for  example,  is  being  hollowed  out  by 
the  migrations  westward  and  south¬ 
ward,  forcing  it  to  seek  new  strength 
in  the  West  and  the  South,  where  the 
party  faces  a  hostile  history.  At  the 
same  time,  this  shift  of  population  is 
diminishing  the  influence  of  the 
Democratic  Party’s  familiar  bases  in 
the  Northeast,  while  transferring  the 
party's  strength  into  the  energy,  agri¬ 
culture  and  anti-union  “right-to- 
work"  states  of  the  Sun  Belt. 

Yet  a  third  kind  of  shift,  and  one  of 
the  most  significant  for  politics,  is  the 
change  in  levels  of  educational  attain¬ 
ment.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was  installing  the  New 
Deal,  more  than  85  percent  of  Amer¬ 
ican  males  had  less  than  a  high  school 
education,  and  less  than  half  had 
completed  the  elementary  grades.  It 
is  very  different  now.  In  1982,  82  per¬ 
cent  of  all  people  25  to  34,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  and  71  percent  of  all  people  25 
to  64,  had  completed  high  school.  The 
effects  of  this  educational  transfor¬ 
mation  are  profound:  a  more  self- 
reliant  populace  is  less  attracted  to 
Government  intervention  aitd,  at  the 
same  time,  is  more  disposed  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  party  dictates. 

As  demographics  help  us  measure 
change  from  the  past,  so  also  do  they 
measure  the  dimensions  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  ahead.  For  example,  people 
over  the  age  of  65  will  make  up  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  early  in  the 
next  century,  and  they  will  be  heavily 
dependent  on  an  already  burdened 
Social  Security  system.  At  present, 
there  are  5.3  active  workers  for  every 
Social  Security  beneficiary.  By  the 
year  M00,  the  ratio  will  drop  to  4.7, 
then  to  2.7  in  2030.  Because  taxes  on 
active  workers  pay  most  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  benefits,  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  could  prove  to  be  economically 
and  politically  unsustainable. 

Closer  at  hand  is  another  challenge 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  age  scale.  The 
supply  of  entry-level  workers  will  fall 
during  this  decade.  In  1990,  there  will 
be  7.1  million  fewer  people  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  24  than  in  1980,  and 
the  decline  will  continue  into  the  next 
century.  This  points  to  unprecedented 
“bidding  wars"  for  the  services  of 
entry-level  workers  in  labor-intensive 
businesses. 

The  new  demographics  make  it 
clear  that  Americans  are  becoming  a 
new  people.  And  if  politics  is  what  the 
people  are,  American  politics  is  mov¬ 
ing  into  a  new  age.  By  many  meas¬ 
urements  —  age,  income,  regional 
residence,  health,  diet,  fitness  and 
more  —  Americans  today  are  simply 
unlike  any  Americans  before  them, 
and  this,  more  than  anything  we  think 
we  have  rationally  or  deliberately 
chosen  in  the  voting  booth,  is  reshap¬ 
ing  our  politics  to  accommodate  our 
new  life.  □ 


Reagan’s  the  Issue 


Washington 

The  longer  this  election  goes  on,  the 
more  apparent  it  is  that  Ronald 
Reagan  himself  is  the  main  issue. 
The  Republicans  are  counting  on  it 
to  win  in  November.  The  Democrats 
are  divided  on  the  prudence  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  President  personally,  but  Wal¬ 
ler  Mondale  is  gradually  coming  to 
the  view  that  the  President’s  compe¬ 
tence  and  theatrical  illusions  must  be 
brought  under  sharper  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  vulnerable  on  at  least 
three  fundamental  questions:  hi  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the 
budget  deficits  under  control,  his  par¬ 
tiality  toward  the  rich  and  his  determi¬ 
nation  (o  appoint  personal  friends  and 
ideological  conservatives  ro  key  execu¬ 
tive  and  judicial  positions. 

He  has  recently  been  speaking 
more  about  peace  and  arms  control, 
but  his  relations  with  the  Russians 
have  deteriorated  so  far  in  the  last 
three  years  that  the  chances  of  his  re¬ 
lieving  the  nuclear  menace  are  ques¬ 
tionable  at  best. 

Mr.  Mondale  has  raised  the  arms 
and  debt  issues  but  has  not  brought 
them  down  to  the  harsh  reality  they 
deserve.  The  facts  are  clear  enough: 
While  Mr.  Reagan  tours  the  country 
talking  about  how  much  stronger  and 
safer  we  are  than  in  1980,  the  truth  is 
that  every  day  the  Soviet  Union  now 
produces  four  and  a  half  new  nuclear 
weapons,  the  United  States  produces 
one  and  a  half  new  nuclear  weapons, 
and  the  interest  on  the  present  U.S. 
debt  alone  now  costs  the  nation  $300 
million  more  every  day. 

And  “You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet,”  he 
proclaimed  in  his  Labor  Day  speech. 
What  we  “ain’t  seen"  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  alarming  statistics  or 
of  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  offices  he  is  likely  to  make  if 
he  is  re-elected  for  another  four  years. 
What  we  have  seen  is  a  series  of  one- 
act  plays  or  vaudeville  acts  by  an  ac¬ 
complished  actor. 

The  other  day,  Hugh  Sidey  of  Time 
magazine  asked  the  President :  What 
about  a  poverty-ridden  young  black  in 
a  ghetto  with  no  father,  no  money,  no 
education,  no  hope? 

Mr.  Reagan  replied:  “I  know  this  is 
oversimplification,  but  it’s  the  only 
way  to  answer  the  question.  Basically 
the  Democratic  Party  has  said,  ‘We’ll 
take  care  of  you.  We’ll  see  that  you 
have  food  and  shelter.*  But  then  what 
is  he?  He  is  as  beholden  to  that  gov¬ 
ernment  institution  as  he  was  be¬ 
holden  in  slavery  to  the  fellow  who 
lived  in  the  big  house  on  the  hill. 

"Our  party  is  saying  to  them:  ‘We 
want  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
only  barrier  will  be  within  yourself  as 
to  your  own  ability  to  achieve  your 
dreams  ...**’ 
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One  day  the  President  talks  in  this 
vein  and  the  next  day  says  that  “our 
lives  are  here  to  serve  others  and  to 
make  a  better  world  for  others.”  One 
day  he  denounces  the  Soviet  leaders 
as  cunning  men  who  preside  over  an 
“evil  empire”  and  will  lie  or  cheat  or 
do  anything  else  to  achieve  their  ob¬ 
jective  of  world  domination.  And  he  is 
then  surprised  when  the  Russians  ig¬ 
nore  his  hopes  for  banishing  all  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  from  the  world,  if  not 
from  outer  space. 

There  is  no  coherence  to  this  jum¬ 
ble  of  good  intentions  and  dreamy 
prospects.  He  talks  about  reducing 
the  influence  of  government  on  per¬ 
sonal  life,  but  wants  organized  prayer 
in  the  public  schools  and  Federal 
funds  for  parochial  schools. 

He's  against  abortion  and  budget 
deficits  and  the  equal  rights  amend¬ 
ment  for  women,  but  presides  over  the 
largest  budget  deficit  In  history,  all 
this  while  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget  and  demanding  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  enhance  his  power  to  veto  any 
item  in  any  bill  passed  by  Congress. 

It’s  no  wonder  then  that  a  candidate 
with  such  a  riot  and  confusion  of  poli¬ 
cies  should  be  the  main  issue  in  the 
election  campaign.  The  wonder  is 
that  Mr.  Mondale  has  been  so  ineffec¬ 
tive  in  campaigning  against  it,  and 
that  the  President,  at  his  age,  promis¬ 
ing  more  of  the  same,  should  still  be 
so  far  ahead  in  the  popularity  polls. 

Will  this  change  in  the  next  two 
months?  Not  unless  reading  and 
thinking  suddenly  become  popular. 
Criticizing  the  candidates  is  permis¬ 
sible,  but  not  criticizing  the  voters. 
It’s  assumed  that  they  are  studying 
the  issues  rather  than  the  personal¬ 
ities  involved,  but  there's  little  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  this  assumption. 

What  we  are  seeing  so  far  in  this 
election  is  a  triumph  of  personality 
over  policy,  of  political  television  ad¬ 
vertising  over  substance  and  of  wishes 
over  realities.  But  you  can't  blame 
Ronald  Reagan  entirely  for  all  this.  He 
does  not  deny  the  facts  of  the  arms 
race  or  the  deficits.  He  jokes  about  his 
age  and  bombing  the  Russians,  and 
adds,  “You  ain’t  see  nothing  yet."  On 
this  point  he’s  probably  right,  but  no¬ 
body  quite  knows  whether  this  is  a 
promise  or  a  threat.  □ 
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Hollywood’s  High-Stakes  Season  Arts& 

Leisure 


By  LAWRENCE  VAN  GELDER 

To  paraphrase  an  old  song, 
how’re  you  going  to  lure 
them  back  to  the  baa  office 
after  they’ve  seen  gremlins, 
ghost  busters  and  gyrating 
rock  stars? 

By  keeping  them  down  on  the  farm. 
If  there  is  a  single  fresh  pattern 
woven  into  the  season  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  about  to  begin,  it  is  Hollywood’s 
newfound  affection  Tor  the  drama  and 
sturdy  virtues  of  farmfolk,  especially 
the  women.  In  the  weeks  and  months 
to  come,  no  less  than  three  major  pro¬ 
ductions  —  each  set  on  a  farm,  each 
with  a  major  female  star — will  be  re¬ 
leased;  and  one  of  them,  “Country,” 
starring  Jessica  Lange  and  Sain 
Shepard,  has  been  accorded  the  honor 
of  opening  this  year’s  New  York  Film 
Festival  on  Sept.  28. 

As  always,  the  advent  of  autumn 
brings  with  it  a  renewed  sense  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  competition,  peaking 
toward  Christmas,  when  studios  re¬ 
lease  cherished  productions  in  hopes 
that  fresh  memories  will  yield  a  boun¬ 
tiful  harvest  when  the  Academy 
Awards  are  bestowed  come  spring. 
Coupled  with  the  excitement  Is  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Which  highly  touted  new  films 
will  fall  fiat?  What  unexpected  fait 
will  usher  in  a  new  cycle  of  imita¬ 
tions?  What  hot  director  will  con¬ 
struct  a  self-indulgent  dud?  What 
stars  will  suddenly  lose  their  grip  on 
audiences?  What  success  will  breed  a 
multimilBoa-dollar  cornucopia  of 
byproducts:  best-selling  records, 
popular  books,  a  television  series, 
toys  and  T-shirts? 

No  crystal  ball  reveals  the  answer 
to  such  questions,  only  the  unfolding 
of  the  season  itself.  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry  is  far  from  a  fabulous 
invalid,  but  it  is  a  high  stakes  game, 
and  the  expensive  risks  of  failure  and 
the  awesome  rewards  of  success  lend 
an  undercurrent  of  drama  to  a  con¬ 
templation  of  the  schedule. 

While  the  forthcoming  farm  movies 
constitute  a  relative  novelty,  the  sea¬ 
son  ahead  is  characterized  by  a 
generous  admixture  of  the  familiar 
with  the  new:  new  offerings  by  well- 
regarded  directors,  new  vehicles  for 
famous  stars;  screen  versions  of  es¬ 
tablished  properties  from  the  theater, 
opera,  and  fiction  from  classics  to 
comics;  the  continuation  of  trends, 
such  as  the  affinity  for  extraterrestri¬ 
als  and  the  affection  for  sequels;  and 
new  examples  of  popular  genres  — 
spy  stories,  science-fiction,  comedy 
and  romance.  And,  to  round  out  the 
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John  Lithgow  ventures  into  space  in  “2010,”  based 
on  the  Arthur  C.  Clarke  novel  and  continuing  the 
adventure  begun  in  “2001.” 


Mel  Gibson  and  Sissy  Spacek  star  in  “The  River/ 
directed  by  Mark  Rydell  and  dealing  with  a  family’s 
struggle  to  hold  on  to  its  land. 


Sting  appears  in  “Dune/ 
drawn  from  the  Frank- 
Herbert’s  science  fiction 
and  directed  by  David 
Lynch.  _ 


scene,  an  assortment  of  festivals  will 
celebrate  various  aspects  of  the  medi¬ 
um. 

Among  the  farm  movies,  there  is 
not  only  “Country,”  which  finds  Miss 
Lange  and  Mr.  Shepard  In  a  drama 
about  the  travails  of  modern  life  on  a 
Middle  Western  farm,  there  are  also 
“Places  in  the  Heart,”  starring  Sally 
Field,  Ed  Harris  and  John  Malko- 
vich,  and  "The  River,”  with  Sissy 
Spacek,  Mel  Gibson  and  Scott  Glenn. 
In“P!aces  in  the  Heart,”  directed  by 
Robert  Benton  (“Kramer  vs. 
Kramer”)  and  drawn  from  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  Texas  boyhood  during  the 
Depression,  a  widowed  mother  bat¬ 
tles  to  save  her  farm  from  foreclo¬ 
sure.  As  in  “Country,"  too,  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  preserve  a  way  of  life  engages 


the  family  in  “The  River,”  directed 
by  Mark  Rydell  (“On  Golden  Pond”). 

Among  other  notable  directors  — 
American  and  foreign  —  with  new 
films  on  the  schedule  are  Lina  Wert- 
muller,  John  Sayies,  Volker  Schlon- 
dorff,  Milos  Forman,  Francesco 
Rosi,  Michael  Apted,  Werner  Herzog, 
Andrzej  Wajda  and  Francis  Coppola. 

Miss  Wertmuller  turns  a  sardonic 
eye  on  the  state  of  Italy  and  the  world 
4fea»APUJcifc&‘-'0l  -Destiny  ” ; -  opening 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Sayies  bxihgs  an  es¬ 
caped  black  extraterrestrial  slave' 
and  two  pursuers  to  Harlem  in  “The 
Brother  From  Another  Planet,” 
beginning  Friday.  On  the  same  day, 
after  several  delays,  Mr.  Schl&n- 
dorffs  rendition  of  Proust,  "Swann  in 
Love,”  starring  Jeremy  Irons,  is 
scheduled  to  open. 

The  many  postponements  of 
“Swann”  suggest  a  warning  to  mo¬ 
viegoers:  Schedules  are  subject  to 
change.  Movies  announced  for  Christ¬ 
mas  have  a  way  of  being  shifted  to 
other  dates  as  studios  assess  the 
competition  and  decide  the  chances  of 
box-office  success  might  be  improved 
by  an  opening  during  an  autumn  lull 
or  by  waiting  until  the  early  part  of 
next  year  when  sane  anticipated  hit 
has  revealed  itself  to  be  box-office 
poison,  leaving  theaters  avid  for  new 
films.  Sometimes  a  pattern  of  re¬ 
leases—  a  glut  of  movies  ina  particu¬ 
lar  genre — prompts  a  studio  to  coun¬ 
terprogram  in  hope  of  attracting  an 
audience  eager  for  alternative  fare. 
“An  Officer  and  a  Gentleman,” 
which  was  opened  by  Paramount 
against  summertime’s  juvenile  fare 
in  1962,  was  a  classic  example  of 
counterprogramming  success. 

Like  Mr.  Schltadorff  with 
“Swann,”  Milos  Forman  has  drawn 
from  literature  for  his  new  film.  But 
in  his  case,  it  is  the  literature  of  the 
theater  —  Peter  Shaffer’s  hit 
“Amadeus,”  to  be  exact.  The  film 
features  Tom  Hulce  as  the  foul- 
mouthed  genius  Mozart  and  F.  Mur¬ 
ray  Abraham  as  his  homicidal  rival 
Salieri.  And  Francesco  Rosi  has 
drawn  from  opera,  with  “Bizet’s  Car¬ 
men”  (to  differentiate  it  from  all  the 
other  “Carmen”-inspired  produc¬ 
tions  of  1984),  starring  Pl&cido  Do¬ 
mingo  as  Don  Jos6  and  Julia  Migenes 
Johnson  as  the  temptress. 

.  From  the  theater,  too,  conies  “A 


Soldier’s  Story,”  opening  Friday  — 
Charles  Fuller’s  adaptation  of  his  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize-winning  drama  about  the 
murder  of  a  black  soldier  near  an 
Army  base  in  the  South  during  World 
War  II.  And  Christmastime  will  see 
the  release  of  “Mass  Appeal,”  star¬ 
ring  Jack  Lemmon  and  Zeljko  Ivanek 
and  taken  from  the  Bill  C.  Davis  play 
about  a  confrontation  between  a 
rebellious  young  seminarian  and  a 
-ccmsCTvativei-middle^ged  priests"? 

Aside  from  “Swahn,”- classic  fie*, 
tion  gives  the  screen  “A"  Passage 'to 
India”  in  December.  In  his  first  film 
in  a  dozen  years,  David  Lean,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  “The  Bridge  on  the  River 
Kwai,”  “Lawrence  of  Arabia,”  and 
“Doctor  Zhivago”  has  cast  Peggy 
Ashcroft,  Judy  Davis,  Alec  Guinness 
and  James  Fox  in  the  film  inspired  by 
the  E.  M.  Forster  novel  exploring 
English-Indian  tensions. 

Popular  literature  is  also  providing 
grist  for  the  movie  mill:  “The  Little 
Drummer  Girl,”  John  le  Carry’s  best¬ 
selling  suspense  novel  of  enmity  in 
the  Middle  East,  yields  a  starring 
role  for  Diane  Keaton.  “A  Love  in 
Germany,”  a  novel  by  Rolf  Hochbutb 
about  a  live  affair  between  a  German 
woman  and  a  Polish  prisoner  of  war 
in  1941,  is  the  source  of  Andrzej  Waj¬ 
da’s  latest  film,  starring  Hanna  Schy¬ 
gulla.  Elmore  Leonard’s  “Stick,” 
about  an  ex-convict  hired  as  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  promoter’s  chauffeur,  stars 
Burt  Reynolds,  George  Segal  and 
Candice  Bergen. 

From  the  pen  of  Rebecca  West, 
through  the  medium  of  a  screenplay 
by  Hugh  Whitemore  (“Stevie”) 
comes  “The  Return  of  the  Soldier,” 
with  Julie  Christie,  Alan  Bates  and 
Ann-Margret,  about  a  shellshocked 
young  English  soldier  back  from 
World  War  I.  And  the  early  days  of 
aviation  are  the  setting  for  “The 
Aviator.”  Adapted  from  the  Ernest 
K.  Gann  novel,  it  casts  Chriaopher 
Reeve  as  a  courageous  pilot  emotion¬ 
ally  scarred  by  an  accident. 

Science-fiction  and  sequels  are  the 
category  occupied  by  “2010,”  based 
on  the  Arthur  C.  Clarke  novel  and 
continuing  the  exploration  of  man’s 
destiny  in  the  universe  that  was 
begun  in  “2001.”  Roy  Scheider,  John 
Lithgow  and  Helen  Mirren  are  among 
the  stars.  Also  scheduled  for  a 
December  opening  is  “Dime,”  based 


Adolph  Caesar  and  Denzel  Washington  square  otf 
m  “A  Soldier’s  Story/’  adapted  by  Charles  Fuller 
from  his  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  play. 


In  “A  Sunday  in  the 
Country/'  directed  by 
Bertrand  Tavernier, 
Sabine  Azema  plays  a 
daughter  who  pays  a 
surprise  visit  to  her  father, 
a  noted  painter. 


on  Frank  Herbert’s  popular  science- 
fiction  and  boasting  a  huge  cast,  in¬ 
cluding  Jose  Ferrer,  Richard  Jordan 
and  Sifvana  Mangano. 

Maybe  “Supergirl”  is  not  litera¬ 
ture,  but  it’s  certainly  popular  fiction. 
From  the  people  who  gave  moviego¬ 
ers  "Superman”  and  two  sequels 
comes  an  adventure  about  the  cousin 
of  the  Man  of  Steel.  Helen  Slater  {days 
the  title  role,  with  a  supporting  cast 
that  Includes  Faye  Dunaway,  Peter 
Cook  and  Mia  Farrow. 

As  for  Bill  Murray,  will  they  love 
him  in  October  as  they  did  in  June? 
Back  in  June,  Mr.  Murray  opened  in 
“Ghostbuscers,”  the  comedy  that 
proved  to  be  erne  of  the  smash  hits  of 
summer.  In  October,  Mr.  Murray 
turns  serious,  taking  on  the  Tyrone 
Power  role  in  the  latest  adaptation  of 
“The  Razor’s  Edge,”  based  on  the 
Somerset  Maugham  novel  about  a 
man’s  quest  for  serenity. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  the  schedule 
showed  a  trend  toward  topicality.  On 
the  horizon  were  such  films  as 
“Under  Fire,”  “Hanna  K.”  and 
“SilkwoocL”  This  year,  headlines 
seem  to  have  yielded  up  only  “The 
Killing  Fields,”  based  on  Sydney  H. 
Schanberg’s  article  in  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  about  the  former 
foreign  correspondent  and  his  Cam¬ 
bodian  friend  and  colleague  Dith 
Pran. 

Other  continuing  trends  include  ex¬ 
traterrestrials,  divorce,  friendship 
and  break  dancing.  Besides  John 
Sayies ’s  contribution,  there  is  “Star- 
man,”  directed  by  John  Carpenter, 
with  Jeff  Bridges  as  a  stranded  alien 
who  takes  the  form  of  the  recently  de¬ 
ceased  husband  of  a  widow  played  by 
Karen  Allen.  The  “Kramer  vs. 
Kramer”  trend  is  apparently  still 
manifest  in  “Irreconcilable  Differ¬ 
ences,”  which  finds  Drew  Barrymore 
suing  her  parents  (Ryan  O’Neal  and 
Shelley  Long)  for  divorce;  and  in  Mi¬ 
chael  Apted ’s  "First  Bom,”  with  Ten 
Garr  and  Peter  Weller,  wherein  two 
children  save  their  divorced  mother 
from  a  destructive  relationship. 
“Windy  City-,”  with  John  Shea,  Kate 
Capshaw  and  Josh  Mostel,  is  an  Ar- 
nayan  Bernstein  story  of  love  and 
friendship  that  has  been  likened  to 
“The  Big  Chill.” 

Among  traditional  genres,  neither 
romance  nor  comedy  is  dead.  Meryl 
Streep  and  Robert  De  Niro  play  the 
lovers  in  Ulu  Grosbard's  “Falling  in 
Love,”  which  has'been  likened  to  the 
British  classic  “Brief  Encounter.”  In 
comedy,  Eddie  Morphy  plays  a  tough 
Detroit  cop  searching  for  a  friend’s 
killer  in  Beveriy  Hills.  Goldie  Hawn 
turns  up  in  “Protocol”  as  an  insou¬ 
ciant  cocktail  waitress  suddenly  cata¬ 
pulted  into  the  post  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  chief  of  protocoL  And  in 


Alec  Guinness  stars  in  “A 
Passage  to. India,”  the 
David  Lean  film  based  on 
the  E.  M,  Forster  novel. 

“Johnny  Dangerously,”  with  Michael 
Keaton,  gangster  movies  are  spoofed. 

Other  new  releases  of  more  than 
p^flaing  interest  include  Werner  Her¬ 
zog’s  "Where  the  Green  Ants 
Dream,”  about  Australian  aborig¬ 
ines;  “Teachers,”  with  Nick  Nolte,  a 
satirical  look  at  America’s  educa¬ 


tional  system;  Sidney  Lumet  s 
“Garbo  Talks,”  with  Anne  Bancroft 
as  a  cough  New  Yorker  in  quest  of  a 
meeting  with  the  reclusive  movie 
star;  “Comfort  and  Joy,”  a  new  crea¬ 
tion  by  Scotland’s  Bill  Forsyth; 
“Give  My  Regards  to  Broad  Street,” 
starring  Paul  McCartney;  “Bay 
Boy,”  a  suspense  story  with  Liv  UH- 
mann;  “Body  Double,”  a  Brian  De 
Palma  movie  variously  described  as 
sexy  or  suspenseful  and  perhaps 
both;  “Henry  IV,”  starring  Marcello 
Mastroianni  in  a  screen  version  of  the 
Pirapdello  play;  Alan  Parker’s 
“Birdy,”  a  story  of  two  boys  growing 
up  in  Philadelphia;  “The  Slugger’s 
Wife,”  a  Neil  Simon  love  story  set 
against  a  baseball  background;  and 
Richard  Benjamin’s  “City  Heat”  co- 
starring  —  for  the  first  tune  —  Clint 
Eastwood  (as  a  cop)  and  Burt  Reyn¬ 
olds  (as  a  private  eye.) 

And  last,  but  not  least,  is  “The  Cot¬ 
ton  Club,”  starring  Richard  Gere  and 
Diane  Lane  in  a  tale  of  life  in  the 
1920’s  and  30’s  in  a  nightclub  where 
the  underworld  and  society  meet. 
With  millions  at  stake,  with  a  history 
of  controversy,  with  Francis  Coppola 
trying  to  shake  off  a  string  of  failures, 
“The  Cotton  Club”  is  a  microcosm  of. 
the  season: 

The  names  and  the  story  line  are 
full  of  promise.  But  all  that  matters  in 
the  end  is  what  appears  on  the  screen. 


Sam  Waterston  and  Haing  J.  Ngor  play  the  leads  in 
“The  Killing  Fields/'  about  the  bond  between  an 
American  foreign  correspondent  and  his 
Cambodian  colleague. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  Relief 
and  Welfare  Agency’s  (UNRWA) 
headquarters  in  Jerusalem  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  compound  bidden  at  the 
end  of  a  quiet  street  and  behind  ai 
stone  wall  between  Sheikh  Jarrah 
and  Ramat  Eshkol.  The  freshly 
painted  gate  is  attended  by  a  neat, 
polite  guard,  who  waves  one  through 
into  a  meticulously  neat  and  ordered 
environment  -  something  of  a  relic 
of  the  mandatory  administration. 

Trucks  and  cars  are  parked  in  tidy 
rows  on  recently  swept  asphalt. 
Warehouses  and  offices  are  weH 
maintained  and  carefully  marked 
with  large  signs  in  English.  Even  die 
rose-beds  are  laid  out  with  the  preci¬ 
sion  that  betrays  the  habits  and  style 
of  so  many  expatriate  administra¬ 
tors.  There  is  something  decidedly 
old-world  and  reassuring  about  it. 
There  is  also  nothing  like  it  in  the 
West  Bank,  Gaza  or  Israel. 

Roy  Skinner,  the  outgoing  UN¬ 
RWA  director  in  the  West  Bank,  left 
last  week  to  nm  the  organization’s 
operations  in  Syria.  A  dapper,  58- 
year-old  former  Australian  army 
major,  he  has  served  in  the  Middle 
East  for  19-years;  17  of  them  with 
UNRWA.  For  the  past  nine  years, 
he  has  been  with  the  agency  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

During  these  years,  UNRWA  and 
its  senior  officials  have  had  to  weath¬ 
er  severe  tests,  ranging  from  curfews 
in  the  camps,  closures  of  some  of 
their  institutions,  and  a  shrinking 
budget  to  die  war  in  Lebanon.  But 
the  most  insidious  challenge  lies  in 
the  diminishing  relevance  of  the 
agency's  mandate. 

CREATED  BY  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  the  wake  of  the 
1948  War  of  Independence,  UN¬ 
RWA  was  charged  with  caring  for 

Before  the  deputy-president.  Justice 
Miriam  Ben-Porat,  Justice  Eliezer 
Goldberg,  and  Judge  Yaacov  TukeL 
In  the  matter  between:  Mohammed 
Wattad  and  Haraed  Haleila,  peti¬ 
tioners  and  the  minister  of  finance, 
respondent  (H.C.  208/83). 

THE  DISCHARGED  SOLDIERS 
(Reinstatement  in  Employment) 
Law  of  1949  empowers  the  minister 
of  labour  and  social  welfare,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  minister  of  finance 
and  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Knesset, 
to  make  regulations  for  the  payment 
of  grants  to  discharged  soldiers  and 
their  families. 

According  to  the  petitioners, 
members  of  the  Knesset  and  fathers 
of  large  families,  a  representative  of 


Dispensing  humanity 


the  Palestinian  refugees  displaced  by 
the  creation-  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Thirty-four  years  since  it  began  to 
operate,  it  finds  itself  constantly  ac¬ 
cused,  not  only  by  donors  and  out¬ 
side  observers  but  by  Palestinians 
themselves,  of,  in  effect,  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  refugee  problem. 

It  is  also  competing  in  the  tight 
market  of  international  charity 
against  other  refugee'  agencies 
whose  demonstrable  needs  are  far 
more  acute.  Nothing  in  the  Middle 
East  today  approaches  the  plight  of 
the  refugees  of  the  droughts  and 
wars  of  die  Horn  of  Africa. 

The  past  year  has  seen  several 
studies  by  internal  UN  groups  and 
outside  consultants  appointed  by  the 
UNRWA  commissioner.  General 
Olaf  Rydbeck,  which  all,  apparent¬ 
ly,  toadied  on  the  sticky  problem  of 
the  agency's  role  and  image. 

Essentially,  this  is  unfair  to  the 
agency  and  its  bureaucrats.  They  did 
not  create  the  problem,  or  draft  the 
mandate,  which  was  never  intended 
by  itself  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees.  Nor,  it  seems, 
do  they  have  the  power  to  modify 
that  mandate. 

Skinner,  then,  as  a  veteran  field 
service  officer  who  has  worked  with 
UNRWA  in  Jordan,  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza,  has  ..found  himself  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  hub  of  the  conflicting 
demands  the  refugees,  governments 
and  other  bodies  make  on  the  agen¬ 
cy.  But  he  is  also,  by  inclination, 
training  and  habit,  a  totally  profes¬ 
sional  public  servant.  In  the  UN 
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Roy  Skinner.-.  ‘Tim  civil  servant  avoids  politics.’ 


(Nowitz) 


context  "professional”  also  means 
wholly  apolitical. 

In  fact,  keeping  an  eye  on  his  next 
and  admittedly  sensitive  posting  (the 
man  in  Damascus  with  whom  he  is 
being  exchanged  was  given  two  days 
to  leave  Syria,  with  no  explanation ) 
Skinner  almost  attaches  an  especially 


high  value  to  the  role  of  the  “interna¬ 
tional  civil  servant.” 

“I  consider  it  the  task  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  public  servant  working 
with  an  agency  such  as  UNRWA  to 
provide  humanitarian  and  public 
services  to  clients  -  in  this  case  the 
Palestinian  refugees.  Tlje  civil  ser¬ 


vant  avoids  politics  and  endeavours 
to  uphold  the  highest  standard  of 
efficiency  and  professionalism  as  a 
UN  public  servant.” 

PALESTINIANS  -  particularly  the 
young  and  better  educated  among 
them  -  as  well  as  outside  observers 
have  faulted  the  agency  for  what 
they  see  as  its  basic  commitment  to 
its  own  survival  and  for  the  semi¬ 
colonialist  or  paternalist  atmosphere 
that  seems  to  pervade  its  institu¬ 
tions. 

Skinner  rejects  these  charges. 
Claiming  that  the  role  of  any 
bureaucracy  is  to  provide  a  means  to 
an  end  ratheT  than  to  serve  as  an  end 
in  itself. 

“It  is  a  machine  to  provide  ser¬ 
vices  -  in  this  case  health,  education 
and  welfare.  When  it  comes  to  the 
charges  of  colonialism  or  paternal¬ 
ism.  having  worked  for  LTNRWAfor 
so  long  I'm  aware  of  the  many  diffe¬ 
rent  opinions  in  the  Middle  East 
about  the  organization. 

“On  balance.  UNRWA  is  an  orga¬ 
nization  charged  by  the  General 
Assembly  with  a  most  unusual 
public-service  task.  When  you  cut 
out  the  platitudes.  I  do  believe  that 
they  see  us  positively  as  a  public 
service.  I  think  a  number  would  like 
us  to  be  more  than  that,  but  the 
agency  has  no  role  whatsoever  to 
play  in  the  search  for  a  political 
solution. 

“Having  said  that.  UNRWA,  by 
its  very  existence  and  its  activities, 
has  provided  a  type  of  stability  which 
would  have  been  missing  in  the  ab- 


Differing  conceptions 


the  Treasury  had  informed  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  during  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  a  proposed  increase  in  the 
grants  to  soldiers  for  their  children, 
-that  it  was  proposed  to  pay  the  same 
increase  to  students  in  yeshivot 
(schools  for  Jewish  religious  studies) 
for  whom  ‘‘study  was  their  profes¬ 
sion.” 

The  petitioners  did  not  question 
the  principle  of  compensating 
fathers  of  large  families  for  their 
three  years  of  army  service,  but  they 
argued  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  receive  the  same 
grants  as  those  paid  to  others  who 


LAW  REPORT  /  Asher  Felix  Landau 
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RAN  DOM  ALIA/ Miriam  Arad 


A  GREAT  NUMBER  of  quotable 
things  have  been  said  about  life, 
most  of  them  unfavourable  and  with 
reason.  Considering  humanity  as  a 
whole,  life's  a  miserable  business  to 
most  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 
Even  if  you're  tolerably  healthy  and 
happy,  a  rose  garden  it  isn’t. 

Yet  it  can't  be  all  bad  either,  can 
it,  when  each  day  contains  two  such 
pleasurable  activities  as  going  to  bed 
and  getting  up. 

Going  to  bed,  being  many  things 
to  many  people,  one  needn’t  dwell 
on,  except  to  note  that  any  way  you 
look  at  it,  it  involves  lying  down  after 
you've  been  up  all  day,  and  that  must 
be  good  in  itself.  Getting  up  is  a 
rather  more  controversial  case,  and 
perhaps  I’m  only  speaking  for  myself 
if  I  say  that  the  idea  of  toast,  coffee 
and  the  morning  paper  can  lure  me 
out  of  bed  on  the  coldest  morning. 

Especially  the  papeT,  bad  news 
and  all,  seeing' it  offers  such  recur¬ 
ring  delights  as  those  mines  of  the 
title.  Fm  talking  of  word-splitting,  or 
rather  words-plitting  which,  since 
it's  been  computerized,  has  become 
fairly  sides- pUtting  as  well. 

My  assumption  is  that  the  compu¬ 
ter  has  been  programmed  to  the 


effect  that  a  final  “s”  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  word  it  belongs? 
to,  and  computers  being  obedient 
animals,  they  provide  a  pop  star  with 
a  louds-peaker  so  he  can  sing  at  the 
peak  of  bis  louds,  and  a  mines- 
weeping  helicopter  on  a  dismal  mis¬ 
sion,  sobbing  its  heart  out. 

I  also  assume  the  computer  has 
been  told  to  keep  ”st”  and  “th” 
combinations  intact,  enlivening  my 
mornings  with  information  that’s  fir¬ 
sthand,  and  with  a  politician  who  has 
a  lot  of  pre-stige,  making  you  won¬ 
der  what'll  happen  when  he  gets  to 
the  post-stige  stage.  I  expect  a  lot  of 
saints  are  created  that  way  too,  in¬ 
cluding  St-raggle,  St-rumpet  and  St¬ 
ocking. 

Once  in  a  whOe  you’re  pulled  up 
short  by  such  puzzles  as  fig-hting, 
which  isn't  a  misprint  for  fig-bating 
but  an  activity  much  of  mankind 
indulges  in  all  over  the  globe;  by  a 
person  seeking  red-ress,  presumably 
having  lost  his  green  re&s,  and  by  a 
piece  of  English  furniture  called  a 
cons-table,  apparently  made  for 
swindlers  to  play  poker  at. 

Of  such  stuff  are  my  mornings 
made.  A  rosegarden  it  isn’t,  but  an 
occasional  giggle  it’s  worth. 
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between  September  18  and  23, 1 984 
Saul  Goodman,  chief  percussionist  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  for  over  40  years,  is  a  professor  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  has  been  conducting 
percussion  workshops  all  over  the  world. 

Professional  players,  teachers  and  advanced  students 
wishing  to  participate  are  requested  to  register  at  the 
Centre  as  soon  as  possible. 

Further  details  concerning  specific  hours  will  be  given  at 
a  later  date. 

Musicians,  students  and  music  lovers  wishing  to  attend 

the  public  sessions  are  cordially  invited. 

*  Programme  subject  to  last,  minute  changes. _ ... 


bad  not  done  army  service.  They 
argued  that  making  grants  to  persons 
other  than  soldiers  on  the  model  of 
tiie  above  law  was  against  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature,  and  they  also 
voiced  the  impression  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  decided,  behind  the 
scenes,  to  deny  the  .grants  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  Arabs. 

The  petitioners  asked  for  an  order 
restraining  the  respondent  from 
making  any  grants,  on  the  basis  of 
those  paid  under  the  above  law. 
other  than  to  soldiers,  and  from 
seeking  tibe  confirmation  of  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  for  such  grants. 

-.AFTER  THE.-getition  was  lodged, 
and  on  the  instructions  of  the 
Attorney-General,  the  proposal 
complained  of  was  withdrawn. 
However,  the  Ministerial  Committee 
for  the  Interior.  Services  and  Quality 
of  Life  laid  down  new  criteria  under 
which  grants  were  to  be  paid  to 
ensure  an  income  for  students  in  a 
yeshiva  or  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  for  religious  studies  of  other 
religions,  for  whom  their  studies 
were  their  profession  and  sole 
occupation. 

The  petitioners,  however,  per¬ 
sisted  in  their  application  on  the 
basis  that  there  were  no  such  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  Israel  for 
Moslems,  Christians  or  Druse,  with 
the  result  that  the  only  recipients  of 
the  grants  would  be  yeshiva  students 
while  non-Jews  would  be  the  victims 
of  unjust  discrimination. 

The  first  judgment  of  the  court 
was  given  by  Judge  Yaacov  Tirkel. 
The  principles  of  equality  and  non¬ 
discrimination  ,  he  said,  were  already 
laid  down  in  the  Bible,  and  after  the 
suffering  of  the  Jewish  people  during 
thousands  of  years  of  exile  and  un¬ 
just  discrimination,  had  been  re¬ 
stated  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

The  Jewish  people,  therefore, 
more  than  any  other,  was  bound  to 
ensure  that  no  unjust  discrimination 
existed  in  its  midst,  or  appeared  to 
exist.  It  was  usual  to  assert  that 
unjust  discrimination  meant  diffe¬ 
rent  attitudes  towards  equals,  while 
different  attitudes  towards  non¬ 
equals  was  not  so  defined.  This  latter 
assertion,  however,  was  too  facile, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  examine 


families,  was  not  unjust  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Where,  however,  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  groups  re¬ 
lated  to  religion,  nationality,  race  or 
sex.  the  distinction  was  not  easy  to 
define,  for  it  depended  on  the  diffe¬ 
rent  conceptions  of  the  communities 
concerned,  their  accepted  values 
and  thefr  desire  to  protect  and 
strengthen  them,  and  these  differed 
from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to 
time. 

THE  SUPREME  Court  had  dealt 
with  a  similar  problem  in  the  case  of 
an  Arab  who  had  been  refused  an 
-apartment  m  thfr  Jewish,  quartet aof  ’ 
the  Old  Gty  of  Jerusalem  since  he  was 
not  “a  citizen  and  resident  of  Israel 
who  had  served  in  the  army  or  was 
released  from  service,  or  a  new  im¬ 
migrant”  -  as  the  conditions  re¬ 
quired.  It  was  held  that  he  was  not 
the  victim  of  unjust  discrimination. 

The  repopulation  of  the  Jewish 
Quarter  by  Jews  alone  was  the  result 
ot  their  having  been  driven  out  and 
their  property  despoiled.  There  was 
no  unjust  discrimination  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  unique  character  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Quarter  as  that  of  the  Moslem. 
Christian  and  Armenian  quarters  of 
the  city. 

The  petitioners  had  alleged  that 
there  were  no  non-Jewish  institu¬ 
tions  in  Israel  similar  to  yeshivot.  It 
was  possible,  however,  that  there 
would  be  such  institutions  in  the 
future,  and  in  that  event  there  was 
no  provision  in  the  new  criteria  to 
deprive  non-Jewish  students  of  the 
grants.  The  question  still  remained, 
however,  whether  the  grants  to 
yeshiva  students  did  not  constitute 
unjust  discrimination  for  so  long  as 
they  alone  enjoyed  this  .privilege, 
and*  this  in  turn  raised  the  question  of 
the  special  place  occupied  among  the 
Jewish  people  by  religious  studies 
and  yeshivot  throughout  the  centur¬ 
ies. 

Judge  Tirkel  then  cited  talmudic 
and  other  sources  from  which  he 
concluded  that  the  granting  of  spe¬ 
cial  support  to  yeshiva  students  was 
justified,  even  if  there  were  no  simi¬ 
lar  institutions  of  other  religious 
groups.  This  was  not  unjust  discri¬ 
mination,  but  a  just  balance  of 
values.  He  therefore  proposed  that 
the  application  be  dismissed. 

Justice  Miriam  Ben-Porat  agreed 


sence  of  a  solution  to  the  basic 
problem.” 

IN  THE  NINE  YEARS  he  has 
served  in  the  areas  under  Israeli 
military  control,  Skinner  has  seen  a 
significant  increase  in  the  standard 
of  living  -  and  particularly  in  the 
standard  of  education  of  the  refugee 
population.  “But  this  is  related  to 
other  economic  factors,  and  the  past 
few  years  have  seen  an  increase  in 
unemployment  and  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  unplaced  professionals.'* 

UNRWA  in  the  West  Bank  is  now 
embarked-on  a  re-examination  of  its 
vocational  training  programmes  in 
order  to  adjust  them  to  the  needs  of 
the  market  open  to  its  graduates. 

In  the  wake  of  the  1982  invasion  of 
Lebanon  and  the  acute  refugee 
problem  that  created,  Rybeck  de¬ 
cided  to  suspend  the  general  ration¬ 
ing  programme,  diverting  the  com¬ 
modities  the  agency  had  to  the  re¬ 
fugees  in  Southern  Lebanon  and 
focusing  its  financial  resources  on 
education  and  health  services. 

“There  was  general  objection  to 
the  move  by  the  refugees  every¬ 
where,"  said  Skinner.  “But  after 
some  months,  I  believe  they  realized 
that  the  education  and  health  prog¬ 
rammes  were  too  important  to  be 
reduced.  They  attach  tremendous 
importance  to  education.  The 
rationing  is  now  limited  to  social 
welfare  cases.” 

During  the  period  he  directed  op¬ 
erations  in  the  West  Bank.  Skinner 
also  had  to  cope  with  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  plans  to  “resettle”  the  refugees 
-  part  of  former  minister  Mordechai 
Ben-Porat's  scheme  to  write  off  the 
Palestinian  refugee  problem  against 
that  of  the  Israeli  refugees  from 
Arab  countries  absorbed  into  Israel 
following  the  creation  of  the  state. 


form  of  support  for  these  young 
men,  and  enabled  them  to  receive 
financial  assistance  from  the  state, 
as  if  they  bad  served  in  the  army, 
instead  of  having  to  go  from  door  to 
served  in  the  army  and  those  not  door  to  assuage  their  needs.  Since 
liable  for  service,  and  there  was,  in  their  sole  occupation  was  study  in- 
their  view,  no  reason  why  all  those  stead  of  some  lucrative  calling,  they 
who  did  not  serve  should  not  be  were  regarded  as  worthy  of  such 
treated  equally  in  respect  of  grants  support.' 

paid  to  their  families.  It  was  not  Nevertheless,  the  deputy- 
surprising  that  they  did  not  under-  president  continued,  the  Attorney- 
stand  the  significance  of  the  express-  General  had  acted  correctly  in  ruling 
ion  “yeshiva  student.”  This  was  not  that  connecting  the  grants  to  yeshiva 
an  Israeli  invention  but  a  conception  students  with  those  paid  to  dis- 
deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  the  charged  soldiers  was  legally  insup- 
Jewish  people  throughout  the  years  portable.  11ns  ruling,  however,  was 
of  its  exile,  fostered  as  a  means  of  given  after  the  petition  was  lodged, 
ensuring  its  continued  existence  and  ‘  and  the  petitioners,  therefore,  could 
identity .  not  be  criticized  for  approaching  the 

The  "yeshiva  student,”  who  en-  conn, 
gaged  in  religious  study,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  community  as  an  hon-  IN  CONCLUSION,  Justice  Ben- 
oured  guest,  and  invited  to  Jewish  Pdrat  also  agreed  that  the  fact  that 


not  be  criticized  for  approaching  the 
conn. 

IN  CONCLUSION,  Justice  Ben- 
Pdrat  also  agreed  that  the  fact  that 


The  agency’s  official  position  was 
not  ro  object  to  resettlement  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  to  insist  that  the  plan  be 
based  on  the  voluntary  involvement 
of  the  refugees.  A  promise  that  “no 
coercion  would  be  used  "  was  elicited 
from  the  Israel  government,  but  in 
the  absence  of  a  government  deci¬ 
sion  to  implement  Ben-Porat’s  re¬ 
commendations.  the  whole  idea  has 
come  to  nothing. 

Of  his  contacts  with  Israeli  offi¬ 
cials.  Skinner  would  only  say  that  he 
had  “met  with  understanding"  when 
he  made  representations  based  on 
humanitarian  grounds  “in  an  often 
very  difficult  environment.”  More 
than  that,  apparently,  would  be  too 
political. 

UNLIKE  Palestinian  refugees  living 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East,  those 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  live 
among  other  Palestinians  and  not 
among  different  national  groups. 
Their  reactions  and  moods  are  con¬ 
ditioned  by  and  reflect  those  of  the 
area,  he  said,  but  again  would  not 
elaborate. 

The  refugee  population  of  the 
West  Bank,  currently  estimated  at 
290,000.  increases  by  about  3  per 
cent  a  year.  Some  80.000  live  in  19 
camps  in  the  area,  which  means  that 
a  lot  of  UNRWA's  services  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  people  who  live  outside  the 
camps.  The  agency  employs  2,750 
Palestinians  supervised  by  nine  ex¬ 
patriate  officials.  The  budget  for  the 
current  year  is  S28  million. 

Skinner  knows  that  his  new  post¬ 
ing  must  surely  be  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  a  UN  official  could  be  faced 
with.  But  with  only  two  years  to  go  to 
the  statutory  retirement  age,  he.  like 
so  many  such  public  servants,  is 
already  beginning  to  muse  on  the 
memoirs  he  intends  to  write. 


students,  irrespective  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  affiliation,  to  enjoy  the  be¬ 
nefits  in  question. 

Justice  Eliezer  Goldberg  concur¬ 
red.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that  the  government  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  assist  students  in  religious 
institutions  who  do  not  support 
themselves  and  for  whom  “study  is 
their  profession.”  provided  there 
was  no  personal  unjust  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  argument  that  there  were 
no  such  students  in  non-Jewish  com¬ 
munities  in  Israel  -  and  perhaps  will 
be  no  such  students  in  the  future  - 
proved  in  itself  that  the  court  was  not 
concerned  here  with  unjust  discri¬ 
mination  between  equals,  but  with  a 
legitimate  and  objective  distinction 
between  non-equals. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  applica¬ 
tion  was  dismissed,  and  the  respon¬ 
dent  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
petitioner  in  the  sum  of  IS5Q.O0O. 


•G  pse$8MJ«i  jnstifotioa. —Advocate  Beza^jURiSSef 

burden  of  supporting  himself,  and  similar  to  a  yeshiva  in  the  non-Jewish  appeared  for  the  petitioners? 


enable  him  to  devote  himself  entire¬ 
ly  to  his  studies.  This  time-honoured 
tradition  was  observed  also  in  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  authorities  changed  the 


HAIFA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  Fesft* 
Concert.  Urs  Schneider,  conducting  with  ErcUa 
Beck  and  Gary  Weinstein,  trumpets  (Auditor - 
him.  September  2).  Verde  La  Fans  dd  Desdno 
Overture;  Vivaldi:  Concerto  for  Two  Trnmpet* 
and  Orchestra;  Lavry:  “Emek,"  Symphonic 
Poem  Op.  45;  Dvorak:  Symphony  No.  8  in  G 
Major. 

THE  festive  event  was  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  farewell  concert  before  depart¬ 
ing  on  its  very  first  overseas  concert 
tour  in  Europe.  One  could  feel  the 
excitement  of  both  the  orchestra 
members  and  the  audience. 

Urs  Schneider  led  the  musicians 
with  competence,  ease  and  clear 
directions.  The  somewhat  enlarged 
orchestra  sounded  unusually  good: 
richer  sonorities,  better  common 
tone  production,  more  alertness,  in 


-communities  made  no  difference. 
Whatever  one’s  personal  opinion 
may  be,  the  new  criteria  were 
reasonable,  and  they  were  also  non- 
discriminatory  since  they  entitled  all 


A  festive 
farewell 


MUSIC 
Esther  Renter 


addition  to  great  enthusiasm,  were 
apparent  throughout  the  concert. 

The  programme  started  with  a 
clear  reading  of  the  Verdi  overture. 
Two  orchestra  members,  Erella 
Beck  and  Gary  Weinstein,  gave’ a 
good  reading  of  the  enjoyable  Vival- 


Advocate  Renato  Yarak,"directorof 
the  high  court  division  of  the  state 
attorney’s  office,  for  the  respondent. 

The  judgment  was  given  on  July 
25, 1984. 


di  concerto  for  Two  Trumpets  and 
Orchestra.  Itisapity  that  there  wasa 
lack  of  balance  between  the  soloists, 
which  impaired  the  presentation. 

The  colourful  rendition  of 
“Emek”  provided  a  contrast. 
Throughoul  the  evening  there  were 
many  good  solos,  especially  in  the 
flute  and  clarinet  pans. 

After  the  interval  the  orchestra 
-gave  a  convincing  performance  of 
Dvorak’s  most  famous  symphony. 
Leading  with  firmness  and  drive, 
Schneider  elicited  alert  playing  that 
had  a  freshness  and  exuberance 
matching  the  joyful  mood  of  the 
work.  Ibe  prolonged  applause  was 
well  earned.  It  was  also  a  salute  to 
the  conductor  and  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  foreign  tour.  Bon  Voyage. 


whether  the  non-equality  was  real  with  her  colleague.  In  her  opinion, 
and  genuine,  and  relevant  to  the  the  petition  to  the  court  -  according 


different  attitudes  adopted. 


to  the  conceptions  of  the  petitioners 


For  example,  the  application  of  -  was  absolutely  reasonable  and 


different  tax  standards  to  rich  and 
poor,  or  to  those  with  small  or  large 


RENT  A  CAR 


ZDHAR 


understandable.  They  accepted  the 

distinction  between  those  who 


Sd»~c:s!  rates  for  lo^q  term 


BQAtt  ACT  CALENDAR  84/5 

A  beautiful  wall  calendar  featuring  Jerusalem  Scenes  by  Israeli 
artists.  The  glorious  colours  of  each  of  the  1 2  pages  (1 3  months 
—  Sept,  to  Sept.)  is  smartly  offset  by  a  matte  black  background. 
Dimensions:  34x42  cm.  Printed  on  heavy  art  paper,  packed  in 
cardboard  box.  PRICE:  IS  6435  including  VAT  and  postage. 

|  '  To:  BOOKS.  The  Jerusalem  Post.  P.O.B.  81.  Jerusalem  91000. 
|  □  Please  send  me  ISRAEL  ART  CALENDAR  84/5.  I  enclose  a 
I  cheque  for  IS  6435 

j  □  Please  send  the  ART  CALENDAR  84/5  ISRAEL  ART 
|  CALENDAR  84/5  as  a  gift,  along  with  a  card  in  my  name.  I 
jj  have  enclosed  the  recipient's  name  and  address  on  a 
I  separate  piece  of  paper. 

j  (For  gift  mailing  abroad,  please  add  IS  330  for  surface  mail 
I  .or  IS  1650  for  airmail). 

I  NAME . 


ADDRESS. 


CITY . CODE . TEL . 

Price  valid  for  octfers  post  marked  up  to  September  30.  1984. 


JERUSALEM 
1  78  Jaffa  Rd 
T 8  King  David  S; 
TEL  AVIV 
148  H.iyarkon  Si 

5  Bonfci.shov  St 

BNEI  BRAK 
102  Rubt"  Ak:va 


EILAT 

02  243302  Bel  Hotel 
02  234405  netanya 

1  Us-wr.hkin  St. 

03  247242  HAIFA 

S3  Hamegmim  St 
661031 '2  TIBERIAS 
1  Ella:  St 


059  76124 
053-42433 
04  532245-6 
IS  067  21592 


03-797215  BEN-GURIOrY  AIRPORT 

03-700203  Free  pick-up  and  delivery 


Silencer 


EXHAUST 


Quality  guarantee  for  one  year 

■ 


Holon:  Industrial  Area.  25  Rehov  Hapeled.  Tel.  808120 
Yehud:  36  Rehov  Ha'atzmaut.  Tel.  3B3269 


Daily  Direct  Service 

t  i  *  n  j r\r  nr 


Paris  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco  -  dep:  06.05 
Paris  •  Boston  •  Chicago-  dep:  06.05 
Rome  •  Boston  •  Los  Angeles-  dep:  07.20 

TWA  also  offers  you  Connections 
to  over  60  TWA  destinations 
in  the  USA. 


\bure  going  to  like  us 


Monday,  September  10, 1984  Tire  Jerusalem  Post 


You've  made  a  package  deal  at  Globes 


i  . 

EEC  cash  crisis  resolved 


Globes 

the  economics  journal  for  decision 
makers  reaches  you  each 
evening  by  special  messenger. 


£ 


- - - - 

Globas  lOfifX  (//«  Q” 

a  worthwhile  business  expense 

Globes  D3I%  f 

the  journal  of  tomorrow  reaches  you  today. 


& 


BRUSSELS  (AP).  -  tU  European 
Economic  Community  took  a  key 
step  Friday  toward  resolving  a  cash 
crisis  that  officials  have  said  would 
leave  the  trading  bloc  insolvent  by 
the  end  of  October. 

The  decision-making  council  of 
Budget  Ministers  announced  after 
22  hours  of  talks  a  “provisional 
agreement"  for  the  10  member 
states  to  provide  5150  million  (1 
.billion  European  Currency  Units)  to 
meet  higher-than-expected  expenses, 
in  November  and  December. 


This  raonev  is  in  addition  to  the 
EEC's  regular  1984  budget  of  S19b. 
(25b.  ECU).  That  money  did  not 
stretch  as  for  as  expected  because  the 
EEC's  farm  subsidies  grew  too 
rapidly. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  Community 
has  been  forced  to  supplement  its 
regular  budget  in  its  27-year  history. 

The  EEC  needs  the  additional  tax 
receipts  to  meet  the  added  costs  of 
enlarging  the  Community  to  include 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  1986. 


Argentine  inflation  hits  650% 


New!!! 

a  year's  subscription  to  Globes  D3i 

includes  a  year's  subscription  to  the  weekly 


BUENOS  AIRES  (AP)  -  The 
Argentine  government  on  Thursday 
said  the  cost  of  living  rose  22.8  per 
cent  in  August,  boosting  the  infla¬ 
tion  rate  for  the  past  12  months  to 
649.7  per  cent.  It  was  the  largest 
single  monthly  increase  since  March 
1976.  when  a  rise  of  37.6  per  cent  was 
recorded,  and  only  the  third  time  in 
at  least  five  years  that  the  monthly 
rate  had  topped  20  per  cent.  Last 
September's  rate  was  21 .4  per  cent. 

The  22.8  per  cent  increase  for 
August  raises  the  total  inflation  rate 
for  the  eight  months  of  1984  to  276.1 


per  cent.  It  compares  with  a  monthly 
rate  in  August  1983  qf  17.2  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  July  had  been  18.3 
per  cent  and  had  driven  the  12- 
month  total  up  to  615.5  percent. 

The  annual  inflation  rate  has  risen 
steadily  since  1980.  breaking  all  past 
records  in  the  country.  The  nine- 
month-old  democratic  government, 
in  a  new  bid  to  curb  the  rise,  last 
week  announced  wage  and  price 
ceilings  of*  16  per  cent  for  Septem¬ 
ber.  That  figure  will  be  reduced 
during  subsequent  months  this  year, 
the  economy  ministry  said. 


U.S.  computer  firm  fined  $1.5m. 


Special  FREE 

Viva  Polaroid  camera  &  „ 

Towing  service  by  Lev  Manoa. 
with  annual  subscription.  Additional  information: 

Subscription  Department  03-253211  ‘ST  Thank  you 

Prices! 

Half-year  subscription:  $120  ★ 

One  year  subscription:  $220  ★ 

(includes  subscription  to  Ksafim). 

*  Payment  to  be  based  on  dollar  representative  rate  on  day  of  payment. 
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WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  A  ma¬ 
jor  U.S.  computer  company.  Digital 
Electric  Equipment  Corporation, 
has  been  fined  Sl-5  million  over 
dealings  between  its  West  German 
subsidiary  and  a  businessman 
alleged  to  have  smuggled  high- 
technology  equipment,  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Commerce  Department 


Bronfman  expands 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Bronfman  com¬ 
pany  recently  added  outlets  number 
17  and  18  to  its  network  of  book 
stores. 

Bronfman's,  which  says  it  imports 
about  95  peT  cent  of  all  foreign 
newspapers  and  journals,  opened  a 
new  store  in  the  outgoing  passenger 
hall  at  Ben-Gurion  Airport. 

The  other  addition  to  the  chain  is 
the  Brown's  book  store  at  214  Rehov 
Dizengoff.  which  handles  a  wide 
i  range  of  Hebrew  and  foreign- 
language  books. 


MORE  OIL.  -  A  dozen  foreign 
firms  have  submitted  bids  to  build  a 
new  Iraqi  oil  pipeline  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  major  oil  finds  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  three  areas  of  die  country. 
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ACROSS 

l  &  5  No  return  ticket  lor  Hie 
missionary?  (4,  3,  4) 

9  How  Olympic  athletes  mix 
between  races  .  .  .  (15) 

10  .  while  these  runners  arc 
out  in  the  cold  (4) 

11  Flower  girl  on  the  fiddle? 
(5) 

12  Top  turm  wc  turn  to  inspect 
(41 

15  Food  I  left  a  Hindu  ascetic 
with  an  injury  (Tj 

16Succession  of  family  rulers, 
extremely  dirty  and  distaste¬ 
ful  (7) 

1?  One  in  the  money  across  the 
Channel  (7) 

19  Heavyweight  ship’s  stabiliser 
(7) 

21  Disease  ol  Pole  in  unit  (4i 

22  Resinous  firm  friend  (5) 

23  What’s  cooking?  This  should 
teU  you  (4) 

26  Cheerful  Charlie  adopting 
the  French  wav  in  old  Dur¬ 
ham  town  (7-2-6) 

27  Pul  24  in  motion  (4) 

28  National  emblem  in  rhe 
wrong  list  (7) 


DOWN 

1  Deny  it’s  profitable,  so  to 
speak  (7) 

2  Discouraged  after  one  round? 
No  fear  <7,  7) 

3Well.  goodbye  to  this  range 
of  food  (4) 

4  With  the  others  Ali  at  heart 
is  the  practical  one  (7) 

5  Questioned  on  a  cooked-up 
charge?  (7) 

6  Single  right  in  the  French 
department  (4) 

7  Take  off  at  a  distance  (5.  4) 

8  Talk  about  open  country? 
(5.  9) 

13  &  14  Member  of  Netherlands 
family  said  to  be  critical  (5. 

17  Weak  little  beast  up  against 
the  Yard  (7) 

18  Article  worn  before  the  kilt 
(7) 

19  Most  daring  two  pieces  of 
underwear  (7) 

20  His  responsibility  for  others 
is  set  ont  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  (T) 

24  An  eminent  position  at  work 

„  (4) 

25  Found,  in  this  case,  in  the 
Tuileries  (4) 


Jmmlen:  Kupat  Halim  Chlit.  Romans, 
523191;  Balsam.  Salah  Eddin,  Z7231S; 
Shu  afar,  Shn’afar  Road.  810108;  Dar  Aldawa. . 
Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

Td  Aviv:  Kupat  Hobm  Lenmit,  4  Heftman. 
268271;  Lev  Ha‘lr.69  Abad  Ha'am.  613862. 
Fatah  TBcva:  Kupat  Hobm  data.  Haim  Qzer. 
905272. 

Neranya:  Kupat  Halim  Clafit,  31  Brodetsld. 
91123. 

Halts:  Yavne,  7  Ibu  Sina.  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Mageu  David  Adorn  emergency  phone  num£ 
here  (round  the  dock  service}. 

Ashdod  41333  •  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashkekm  23333  Kiron  344442' 

Bat  Yam.  *585555  KiryatStamcna  *44334 

Beersbefe  78333  Nahariya  *923333 

Canrnel  *988555  Netauya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  PWahTTkva  *9231111 

Slat  72333  Rehovot  *51333 

Hadera  22333  Risbon  LeZkm  942333 

Haifa  *512233  Safcd  30333 

Hatzor  36333  Tel  Aviv  *240111 

Holou  SO?  133  Tiberias  *90111 

'  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (M1CU)  service 
in  the  area  around  the  dock. 
lOi  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. " 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hoars),  for  hdp  enfl  Td’ 
AW*.  234819,  Jerusalem  -  818119.  cm)  Hrffr 
88791. 

“Enm”  -  Mental  Health  First  Aid.  TeL:  Jorn- ' 
sales  669911.  Tel  Ari>  253311.  Haifa  672222 
B*enbeb a  4I8ML  Nctauya  35316. 

Fbr  information  on  Battered  Women  Shelters' 
caD  Family  Violence  Service  -  03-231675/- 

235922  or  any  of  the  Rape  Crisis  Centre  or  Eran 

noc  Hues. 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Drug  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Tel.  663828. 663902. 

14  Bethlehem  Rd. 


Canriid  *988555 
Dan  Region  *781111 
Eilat  72333 
Hadera  22333 
Haifa  *512233 
Hatzor  36333 
Hoi  on  SO?  133 
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JerwnTrm;  Bikur  Holim  (pediatries).  Hadas- 
sah  E.K.  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics. 
Eh.T.),  Hndassab  M.S.  (gynecology).  Shaare 
Zedek  (ophthalmology). 

Td  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  surgery). 
Netauya.  Lamado  (obstetrics,  internal,  pediat¬ 
rics,  gynecology,  surgery). 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  09-972484 
(nnlti-lfae) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 

(Taped  message) 

03-381111  (20  lines) 


QUICK  CBOSSfOBB 

ACROSS 

1  Excursionist 


5  Norfolk  waterway 

8  Niggard 

9  Part  of  a  car 
10  Lattice  frame 


U  As  before 
12  Procedure  \ 

14  Tmmpnee  number 
17  Hours  of  darkness 
19 Frolicsome 

22  Order 

23  Mountain .  range 

24  Follow 

25  Type  of  rose 


KEEP  ISRAEL  BEAUTIFUL 
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.  said  last  week.  The  penalty  was  the 
biggest  imposed  under  (be  Export 
Administration  Act. 

’’Digital  Electric  Corp.  agreed  to 
pay  arivil  penalty  of  S1.5m.  for 
alleged  violations  of  Export  Admi-  . 
lustration  regulations."  the  state¬ 
ment  said. 

“Digital  agreed  to  the  settlement 
on  behalf  of  its  West  German  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Digital  Equipment  GMBH, 
of  Munich,  after  investigations  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  West  German  firm 
had  been  involved  in  a  series  of 
transactions  between  1981  and  1983 
with  West  German  citizen  Richard 
Mueller. 

Mueller,  who  runs  a  company  cal¬ 
led  Deutsche  Integrated  Time,  had 
been  denied  U.S.  export  priveleges 
for  20  years  after  he  was  found  to 
have  illegally  re-exported  products 
of  U.S.  origin  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  transactions  with  Mueller  had 
raised  U.S.  national  security  con¬ 
cerns  because  the  computer  equip¬ 
ment  involved  included  two  VAX 
11-780  models  sought  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  these  “super  computers” 
have  military  applications  ranging 
'from  guiding  missiles  to  satellite 
transmission  interceptions. 


POLICE 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  tbe  country.  In  Tiberias 
fid  924444.  Kuyut  Stnm  4444. 


HEBREW  UNIVERSITY: 

1.  Toms  in  English  at. 9  and  11  un.  from 
Administration  Building,  Givat  Ram  Campus- 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mourn  Scopes  tours  11a.m.  Scorn  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sbezman  Bund¬ 
ing.  Buses  9  and  28  to  test  stop.  Farther  details: 
TeL  02-882819. 

AMIT  WOMEN  (focmarfy  American  BBmeH 
Women).  Free  Morning  Tong  -»  6  AikaLti 
Street.  Jerusalem.  Td.  02-699222. 

T«J  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td  Aviv  Museum  ErUMdoec 
Nahum  Gutman,  paintings  and  Dlostrations-. 
White  City,  international  style  architecture  in 
Israel.  Collections  -  Classical  17th  and  J8tb 
century  painting;  Impression  ran  and  Post- 
Impresriomsm;  20th  Century  Art:  Selection  of 
Israeli  Art;  Twenties  and Thirties  in  Israeli  Art. 
Special  loans,  indnding  pamtinp  by  Mood, 
Morisot.  Pissaro.  Bonnard,  Matisse.  Rothko, 
Gottlieb. 

VUling  Hoars:  Sau.-Thur.  10-10.  Ftj.  c-ywrf 
Sat.  10-2:  7-10.  Helena  Rabtotfrin  Parfflun: 
dcced  for  preparation  of  aewexbibttioii. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
AMTl  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mtaradd 
Women).  Free  Morning  Tours -Tel  Aviv,  Td. 
220187. 243106. 

.  W1ZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Td  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 
HONKER  .WOMEN  -  NA’AMAT.  Morning 
tonni  CaD  reservations:  Tel  Aviv, 256096. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Hadaaaak  Writer*  Dept.  Astor  Hold,  Room 
01. 105  Hayarkon  Si,  Tel.  03-223141. . 

Haifa 

Whtffe  On  In  Haifa.  «a]  04448840. 


Yesterday’s  Sotatkms 
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Compulsory  loans  to  be  shown  ^ 
at  half  value  in  balance  sheets 


!  iiHr 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  “As  of  January  l. 

198S,  the  linked  value  of  compulsory 
loans.  -  war  and  defence  loans  -  will 
be  reduced  so  that,  on  December  31 
;n  the  year  preceding  the  tax  vear  in 
which  they  will  be  redeemed,  thev 
will  be  set  at  50  per  cent  of  their  full 
value.” 

This  is  the  main  recommendation 
included  in  Advisory’  Opinion  32  of 
the  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  as  drawn  up  by  that 
body's  professional  committee.  The 
reduction  in  the  balance-sheet  value 
of  the  compulsory  loans  derives  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  eight  months 
preceding  their  redemption,  these 
loans  are  not  linked.  And  since  it  is 
impossible  to  project  the  rate  of 
inflation,  it  was  decided  to  reduce  all 
the  loans  -by  a  uniform  arbitrary 
amount. 

Three  years  ago.  in  its  advisory 
opinion  25.  the  institute  instructed 


its  members  to  disregard  the  acn> 
initiation  of  interest  on  these  fosS 
for  balance-sheet  purposes.  Ba 
given  the  increase  in  the  raie* 
inflation  since  then,  there  was  « 
choice  but  to  reduce  their  value  art 
thus  reflect  the  fact  that  they  ate  » 
folly  protected  against  inflation;  * 
These  new  rules  will  apply  to  * 
balance-sheets  published'  affej 
September  30.  1984.  and  wbett 
possible,  should  be  applied  withy* 
mediate  effect  in  balance-sheets^ 
rying  an  earlier  date. 

'  The  rules  apply  both  to 
trading  (and  hence  non-liquid)  Aha- 
puisory  loans  and  to  those  *(£* 
may  be  redeemed  early,  in  accg$ 
ance  with  Bank  of  Israel  regnlatjaM 
-  such  as  for  industrial  plants  aag 
fanners.  •  j 

The  institute  and  Tel  Aviv  tl* 
versity  held  a  medal  seminardf 
Friday  to  explain  ubs  and  other  ad& 
ory  opinions,  which  it  has  rereads 
authorized. 


Pre-Holiday  redactions  at  Super-Sol  chain 

By  MARTHA  MEISELS  sweetened  syrups  at  IS840.  i 


j  No^iftw  in  are  j 

i  S^pe^.line:  msef^prf  every  dey^qf.thf  * 
month  costs  $80.  Payment*  tn  'tsrart  ’ 
shekels  (prices  do  not  include  VAT). 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Imd  Mnaami  EadribUteua;  Anriem  Kefcr^, 
new  Gcnnao  printings;  Ptesricme.  cfaildien’s 
works  and  activity  comer;  Egypt,  the  Other 
Side  of  the  River  -  ancient  funerary  objects 
(Rockefeller  Mnsemn);  12  Pages  from  Cairo 
Gemza;  Happy  Accidents,  Marcel  Duchamp 
and  Man  Ray;  Scraps  -  creating  home  theatre 
sets  and  greetings  cuds:  Permanent  collection 
of  Jodaka.  Art  and  Archaeology.  Tkho House, 
works  by  Anna  Tjcbo,  Hatmkka  lamps;  library 
and  garden  cafe. 

Vbttteg  boon:  Main  Museum:  10-5.  At  11: 
guided  tour  in  F.ngjrsh.  At  3:  guided  tour  of  the 
archaeology  galleries.  At  330;  Maya  the  Bee, 
animated  children's  film,  dubbed  Hebrew  dia¬ 
logue. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 

,  HADASSAH  -  Guided  cour  of  all  insrallations 
*  Hourly  touts  at  Kiryat  Hadassab  and  Hadas- 
sab  Mi.  Soopns.  ★  Information,  reservations: 
02-416333. 02-446271. 


TEL  AVIV.  -The  Super-Sol  chain  is 
offering  some  pre-Holiday  food  spe¬ 
cial s  at  reductions  of  50  per  cent  or 
more  from  list  prices.  It  is  able  to  do 
this  because  it  made  exceptionally 
large-quantity  purchases  from  sup¬ 
pliers  in  anticipation  of  the  Holiday 
season,  the  chain  management  re¬ 
ports. 

Some  sample  reductions  include 
Mili  frozen  turkey  breast  at  ISI.625. 
per  kflo  (instead  of  IS2,623.).  Car¬ 
mel  Brandy  “777”  at  IS800.  (instead 
of  IS2, 195.) ,  Austrian-ground  coffee 
at  IS390.  per  200  grams  instead  of 
IS550..  and  Assis  econoray-sized 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.40  School  Brotelcarts  15.00  ThimbeKna- 
cartoon  Sim  1520  The  Heart  15.45  Cos¬ 
mos- the  shores  of  the  cosmic  ocean  17.00 
A  New  Evenmg  -  Qve  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  Diffrent  Strokes 

18.00  Mickey  and  Donald  - cartoons 
ARABIC-LANGC  AGE  programmes: 

IS.  30  News  rotudop 
1832  Programme  Trailer 
1835  Sport 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20 .00  with  a  news  roundup . 

20.0C  Fame:  A  Way  of  Winning 
20.50  Beauty  Spot -tips  for  hikes  aod  trips 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 
2130  Reserve  Duty.  Rut  2  of  a  (tew 
12-part  Israeb  series  starring  Lawrence 
,  ..Price,  David  Menahem  and  Motti  Baharav 
2230  This  b  the  Time 
■'23.10  Caflan  -'British  espioriage  seri^ 
’■starring  Edward Woodward^Rnabdi  Hflff 
ter  and  Patrick  Mower  God  help  your 
Friends 
24.00 News 

IORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

1730'Cartoons  18.00  French  Horn  1830 
(JTV  3)  Science  film  19.00  News  in  French 
1930  News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  m 
Arabic  2030  Fool-ups,  Bleeps  and  Blun¬ 
ders.  21.10  The  living  Planet  22.00  News 
in  English  22. 15  Love  Boat 
MIDDLE  EAST  TV  ffreoTA,  north); 
13.00  Insight  1330  Another  Life  14.00700 
Chib  1430  Shape-Up  15.00  Afternoon 
Movie  1630  Spiderman  17.00  Popeye 
1730  Super  Book  18.00  Laramie  19.00 
Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  2030  World 
News  Tonight  21.00  Entertainment  Special 
WKRP  Omannao  21 30  NBA  Basketball 
2234 700  Ctob  2334  News  Update 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Marie 

6j02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Handel:  Sonata  for  Flute  and  Harp¬ 
sichord  in  C  major.  Op.  1/7;  Albinoni: 
Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.9/7 

7.30  Beethoven:  Trio  for  Piaiio.  Flute  and 
Bassoon  m  G  major;  Haydn:  CeOo  Con¬ 
certo  m  C  major  (Du  Pie,  London,  Bextrir- 
oQf);  Schubert  Symphony  No.  I  m  D  ma¬ 
jor  (IPO.  Mehta) 

9.30  Prokofiev;  Suite',  Qp.65.  Summer's 
Day;  Mendebsolm:  Quartet  in  E  minor, 
Op.44/2  (Benhokfi);  Bach;  Piano  Concer¬ 
to  No.l  in  D  nrinonPaganiui:  Sonata  for 
Vtofta  and  Guitar,  Op3/6;  Rachmaninoff: 
Rh^nody  and  Theme  by  Paganini,  Op.43; 
Dvorak;  Symphony  NoJ  in  B-flat  major 
(London,  Kertese) 

12.00  Hermann  Bauman,  horn  -  Rossini: 
Fantasy,  Demi:  Horn  Concerto  in  E  ma¬ 
jor  Beethoven:  Sonata  for  Horn  and 
Pianola  F major, Mozart:  Hors  Concerto 
m  E-Sat  major,  K447. 

13X5  Musical  Greetings 
15.00  Jewish  folklore 

1530  Youth  Concert -Chamber  works  by 

Mendelssohn,  Brahms.  Dvorak  and 
Schubert. 

1630 The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
-Suk:  String  Serenade;  BacfoMatetNo.fi; 
Foss:  Quintet  for  Orchestra;  Stravinsky: 
Capricdo  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
I8.P0  Musics  Viva  -  Agefc  Zarisa  Cora; 
Mdenas;  L  infinite;  Kodaly:  Sketches 


CINEMAS 


sm 


La  Traviata  7.15, 9.15;  Btnycncl  Ha'mnar 
Soldier  of  the  Night  7.  9;  Onana  One 
Zorin  the  Greek  ‘LPmkFtoyd-Tbe  WaD 
930:  CtBanatheqM:  Another Way7;M*r- 
riage  Italian  Style 9  (small  hail);  Mr.  Kkin 
930;  toad  Museum:  Maya  the  Bee  330 

TEL  AVIV  430,7.15, 930 
ABenbj;  Lafies'  Handtesser  BmYdafo 
rf  Fire;  Chen  1:  PoBce  Academy  5. 

Chanurions  4.40,730, 
Batura  ^Martin  Guerre 

aMfKaSSfsSS 

Qws  Creek  2030, 130. 4.45. 7.15. 9.35- 
Ore;  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark] 
CTnrmiTwmTeroB  of  Endearment  430, 
EscaPe  Dom  the  Cone: 
Defcefc  The  Natural  7.10,  930;  Drived 

SB aa«ara 

A™**»«?rpS*TTrLaTbiviaai40,430. ' 
7.15,  930;  Ur  It  sdbBer  «f  the  Niohi 

?  735;  Atonrie  Cefiee 

TM«r.  D-.C.  Cabs;  Msdnc  High Tenskra! 


of  IS1.658.  Assis  tomato  ketrimpi 
a  750-gram  jar  will  be  selling 
IS580..  which  is  only  one  shcjri 
higher  than  the  price  of  the 
smaller  336-ffam  standard 
the  same  Assis  product.  ^ — 

There  are  also  reductions  of 
cent  on  all  Telma  soups,  allied  — — 
potato  products,  on  BaskewkzljijjgT|f.  11 3 
kisb  coffee,  and  20  per  ceetSP^ 
counts  on  Mollet  toilet  tissuesanS :  *- '  ’’  l  . 
Manamin  brand  waffles,  as  .  |‘ 

special  discounts  on  Maccabee  bS  .  1 

Guarana  drink,  Taste-of-IsrlE -J  ‘ 
chocolate  bars  and  Asas  tocaE  ■T  4 
puree.' 


from  Matra;  Sandnrom:  Agnus  DehJta*'' 
deredti:  Agnus  Dei;  Thonnis:  The  Ira» 
Way 

19.05  Evening  Concert  -  wotks  by 
Schubert,  Verdi  and  others  '  • 

20.30  Violin  Chamber  Music-Hwiit:  : 
SooaU  for  Two  Violins  and  Piano  aG'-ff 
major,  Op. SC;  Hass:  Trio  for  Two 

and  Piano.  Op 38;  MdfaawhTrio  for  Dm 
Violins  and  Piano;  Munich  Radio  Ortho, 
tra  -  PeodercdfoCaprieoo  Em  Vkfc  nd^ 
Orchestra;  Saim-Sa£&s:  Hdyanamr.  Psray 
nini:  Witch  Dance;  Wie&iawski:  PdowET| 
lot Violio  and  Orchestra  in  D  major,  Q&fJI 
23.00  Improvisations  ’ia 

First  Programme  >  j 

6.03  Programmes  for  (Him  .  f 

730  Morning  Concert  (from  Vow '4  >| 
Mask)  'I 

930  Encounter- live  family  magm*  I 

10.30  Programme  m  Easy  Hebrew  "  ‘.  l 

11.10  School  Broadcasts  ,it,  ..V,t 

12.05  Sephardi  soob  , 

13.00 News  inEngfisfe  . 

13.30  News  in  French 

14.05  Chiklrcn’sprognimnes  .  ;;  .-:'1 

25J3  Notes  on  a  New  Book 

16.05  Religion  Programme  * 

17.12  Jewish  Ideas 

17.20  Everynian's  University 

18.05  Afternoon  Oaarici  "* 

18.47  Bible  Readme  - 

19.05  ReOections  on  tbe  Portion  of  the 

Wed; 

1930  Programmes  for  Ohm 
22.05  Castles  in  Spain 


ivM  '[■  > 


6.12  Gymnastics 
630  Editorial  Review 
6.53  Greeti  Light  -  drivers'  coreer 
7.00  This  Morning- news  msgaraK  ' 
8.05  Safe  Journey 

9.05  House  CkD  -  with  RMca  Mirirtd 

10.10  AH  Shades  of  the  Network 
12.05  Open  Line  -  news  and  music  - 
13.00  Midday- news  oommenmy.  amsk 

14.06  ATaste  of  Honey- with  Dan  Kart 

16.10  Safe  Journey 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 
1730  Of  Men  and  Figures 
18.06  Consumer Broadcast  . 

18.48  Today  in  Sport 

19.05  Today -radfo  newsreel 
1930  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.05 Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
22.05 Jazz  Corner 
23.05  Treasure  Hunt 


6.10  Morning  Sounds 

7 .07  “707”  -  with  Ale*  Amis 

8-05  Morning  Newsreel 

9 .05  Right  Now-  with  Shmuel  Ncfanshaa 

.11.05  Inaefi  Sumner- with ESYbracfi  ■ 

12.05  Regards  -  to  and  from  Kddtert- 
sendug  in  Lebanon 

13.05  Tw>  Hours  :V 

15.05  What's  Wrong?- widiErez.Tal 
16.05  Four  hi  tbe  Afternooo 
17.05  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Array  and  Dcfoace  Magazine  . 
19.05  Music  Today -musk:  magazine 

20.05  Gdden  Ofcnes  Hit  Parade. 

21.00  Mabat -TV  Newsreel 
22  35  Songs 
22.05  Popular  songs 
23-05  Interview  ofthe  Week  (repeat) 
00.05  Night  Birds- smigs.dnt .  . 


A! 


l»- 1  <1 


HAIFA  4,  6.45, 9  . 

Amphitheatre:  Caligula  aod  MessaHnK 
Aram:  Tbe  Natural  4, 6.45.9.15;  Ma*#\ 
Us  MoriaLons;  Chern  PoSce  Aead^l 
•  Orafo  Larfies'  Hairdresser;  Orly:  ^8™* 

"  6-45.  9:  FWr  Qampkms;  Rom  Ed®*- 
Macon’s  Run;  ShnteZ^zag  Stray  7,9  J5; 
MnrWn  Stranger  m  Town  7. 9 

RAMAT  GAN  . : 

Armen:  PoBcn  Academy ^430. 730,930; 
Up  Return  of  Martin  Guerre  7:15. 9.30; 
Oarin  .Ronuaeliig  tbe  Stone  7.15,  930; 
Ordeu  Ambassador;  Imd  GanrLe  Bat- 
'  tarn 7.15, 930’ 

herzuta  . 

DavfctFbodoose  4 30, 7.1S.  930; 

InrSana  Jones  and  tint  Temple  of  Doom: 
.430,  7.15^  i>3d;  TWanrt:  Unfeithfufly 
Yours430. 7.15, 930  •" 

HOLON  -•"> 

MlgdatPottce  Academy  7J5. 930;  Sa«r- . 
Amtaamdor 430. 7,15. 930 

BAT  YAM 

Atananfc!  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Temple  of 
Doran  430. 7.15. 930  -  - 


^  U)  be  4,  ■ 
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Long  list  of  ‘buyers  only’ 


The  optfmisni  so  apparent  at  the 

•  r  Vifld  of  last  week  was  dearly  not 

•  ;v  ’|usplaced.  Yesterday  saw  large  bids 

ppear  for  almost  every  issue  reg- 
S  stered  on  the  share  market,  and  the 
esult was a  long list  of “buyers  only” 

=  \or.the  first  pr  second  day,  and  an 
.  .'w*iven  longer  list  of  securities  whose 
trices  rose  by  5*10  per  cent.  Some 
,'  ssues  which  had  already  been 
buyers  only"  at  the  end  of  last 
■  \rcek.  rose  by  far  more  than  10  per 
• 1  »  -jeat.  In  those  few  causes  where 
rffeis  were  available,  they  wcre-for 
‘ :  he  most  part  —  snapped  up  with  no. 
..  . '  -.jail in  price. 

'  J  Despite  the  impression  conveyed 
.  . . ,  ty  the  statistics,  which  show  a  totally 
'  j  \ppsided  market,  with  everyone  wfll- 
;ng  to  buy  and  no  one  very  eager  to 
\  eS  even  small  quantities  so  as  to 
,  t  .  i.  ;dlow  shares  to  open  for  trading  the  • 

■  •••.■•  ir  ■  -  -ttmosphere  on  the  floor  was  quite 
.. .  'fe  ^:^:es trained.  The  price  rises  were  the 
,V:  '  jesult  of  the  unwillingness  to  sell, 

.  Hid  this  situation  is  regarded  .as 

— — lonnal  and  logical  by  the  trading 
I  ^  ^'^vomnninity.  If  the  current  rally  is 

81  ^Upvr-Sol  eh  ■  ifor  real."  then  the  long-term  inves- 
tQ3lJiors  who  have  been  stocking  up 
"v  .'injures  for  mouths,  are  unlikely  to 
"  •  r.  i  -elease  them  until  prices  have  risen 
:  .  •  a  .  ^  quite  a  significant  margm-mreaJ 

h  ' .  '  ■  ,.:\pims. 

The  big  question  remains  -  is  this 
: -..or  real  or  not?  The  matter-of- 
.•!  actness  with  which  yesterday's 
•  r  iy.  harp  rises  were  greeted  does  not 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  FINHAS  LANDAU 


augur  well  for  the  longevity  of  this 
rally.  From  an  optimist’s  point  of 
view,  there  ought  to  be  more 
euphoria,  but  as  noted,  the  frothing 
prices  do  not  seem  to  have  gone  to 
anyone's  bead. 

"Everybody  will  watch  the  news 
tonight,  and  then  read  the  papers 
tomorrow.  Only  then  will  they  de¬ 
cide  what  to  do  next.  In  fact,  because 
of  the  reports  of  opposition  in  both 
main  parties  to  the  coalition  agree¬ 
ment  we  expected  today  to  be  less 
bullish  than  it  has  turned  out  to  be, 
but  people'  are  taking  everything 
very  much  on  a  day-to-day  basis.” 
This  is  how  one  broker  summed  up 
the  activity  for  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

It  may  in  fact  be  the  case  that  this 
attitude  turns  out  to  be  over¬ 
cautious,  but  the  traders  who  have 
jumped -on  signs  of  a  turnaround 
several  times  in  the  past,  have  learnt 
through  bitter  experience  to  tread 
carefully.  There  is  also  another  ele¬ 
ment  in  their  caution.  They  do  not 
believe  that  anything  fundamental, 
in  the  economic  sphere,  has  occur¬ 
red  to  justify  anything  more  than  a 
short  rally.  While  pleased  to  see  a 
broad  government  emerging  at  last. 


f.  : 

V.  • 


CLASSIFIEDS 


1* 


KENT 


‘ ■;*  Wiring  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

'  sri  ON  DAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  S  8.00  for. 8  words-  each' 
additional  word  -$  1.00  FRIDAY  and  HOUDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minirrium  Of 
J10.40  for  8  words:  each  additional  word  «1.30.  Payment  in  Israel  Shekels. 
Prices  do  not  Include  VAT.)  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  Jerusalem: 
londay/Wednesday  —  1 0  ajn.  previous  day.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel 
.viv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The 
erusa/em  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all  recognized  advertising 
gentries. 
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DWELLINGS 

JERUSALEM 

ROOM  HOUSE,  garden,  for  couple  or 
;  tngle,  German  Colony,  September  21  -  Octo- 
.  er  20.  Td.  02-661086  or  02-528181.  ext.  286. 


’  [tERZUYA  PITUAH:  for  rent:  unfunrisbed. 
room  viHa  in  the  best  area.  Moran.  TeLr 
52-72759. 

ERZLJYA  PITUAH:  Luxury  cottage  + 
rauiiful  garden.  Opportunity.  In  ter- Israel, 
el  03-294141. 


..EHOV  NTIZA,  next  to  Dan  Hotel,  facing 
X  2  rooms  plus,  completely  furnished.  053- 
1177. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


CAROL  BUYS  bouse  contents.  Household 
goods,  clothes,  electrical  appliances.  Td-  03- 
291849. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


INSURANCES  jJK 


i-t  OWEST  RATES.  Household,  business,  car 
anrance.  Free  quote  in  Enroll.  GOSHEN. 
eL  03-340856. 


ENGLISH  SECRETARY-TYPIST  wanted 
for  temporary  employment.  Td.  02-814395  to  3 
p.m. 


INT’L  SHIPPING 

iMiwAiwiwwiifwiiiuiiHiiiiiiHiimuHiuriHimiriiu  - 

•am  l -tit*  rl  nitric  It 

OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.,  espen  reliable 
movers  with-40  years-expericnce.  Professional 
packing  and  shipping  world  wide,  special  rales 
for  UK,  USA,  South  Africa,  operating  all 
over  laacL  Best  insurance  rates  on  the  market. 
TeL  04-523227  (3  fines),  Tel-Aviv  03-296125. 
03-299582 ^evenings  03-483032). 


i  '  >■  .  t- 
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THE  JEWISH  AGENCY 

ISRAEL  EDUCATION  FUND  OF  THE  UNITED  JEWISH  APPEAL 

TENDER  No.  81/518/B4  . 

•1.  THE  JEWISH  AGEHCT  (herein  after  the  Agency)  invites  traders  hum  baOding  contrac¬ 
tors  for  the  construction  of  the  TDHETSKY  PBEPNDKBCARIOI  NURSERY  IN 
SECHANIA  (CUSH  SEGEV)  _ 

2.  The  projected  construction  Is  n  one-storey  building,  on  nn  approximate  area  or  220 

3.  rn^Htrinns  of  the  as  well  as  ell  other  pertinent  information  can  be  obtained 

from  Tuesday.  September  11. 1BB4  from  tbs  Agancy,  17  Knplan  Street,  Tel  Aviv^inom 
717  between  9.00  ejn.-12.00  pjn.,  against  a  nan-refund ahle  deposit  of  IS8.000.- 

4.  a  special  toBroftheconstractian  site  for  conirBanrs  wfll  be  held  on  Monday.  Septem¬ 
ber  17.  1884  departing  at  10.30  a.m.  from  the  Misgav  Regional  CoundL 

B.  Bids  should  be  submitted  not  later  then  1.00  juxl  on  Wednesday,  October  3. 1984  at 
the  address  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  above.  „ 

6.  Conditions  of  payment,  in  cash,  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  contract  to  be  a^pun. 

7.  This  tender  is  open  only  to  contractors  rogiarared  in  accordance  with  the  Act  regarding 

Registration  of  Contractors  for  the  execution  of  Engineering  and  Cons&uaton  Works 
1969,  such  contractors  to  abide  by  requirements  of  tbs  Act  and  to  be  engfon  to  carry 
oat  the  works  as  specified.  '  „ . 

8.  The  Agency  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  km  eat.  or  any  other  bid. 


xnvoplc  ^  a-C-N 


t 

i  1  moshiTu 

t  door  to  door  international 
!  tel  cb-282781.  courier  services. 

I  foOC*  03-292343  london.  parte,  new  yorfc,  $25 


express^ 


i 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


!  i  hi-,  i:s  gtSBBEB 


"DOLLAR  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
"EURO  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
SDR. 


1042J387 

1159.5422 

348.1573 


10553446 

1174^1*6 

3525*14 


J 
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CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES  | 

0mUM  f 

***:.■- 

PURCHASE.  SALE 

' 

U.S.A. 

DOLLAR 

1 

347.2337 

351.5663 

344.1600  3564900’ 

fIi,«  ■  ' 

GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  1 

441.3340 

446.8408 

437.4300  -4519700 

GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

115.9571 

117.4040 

114.9300  119.0100 

J,.  4. 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

37.8044 

3&2761 

36.1500  38.8000 

l»  ' 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

102.7926 

104.0753 

101.8800  1054060 

«  1  v 

SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

'  1 

139.0603 

140.7955 

137.8200  142.7300 

a.-  ' 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

1 

40.7551 

41^637 

39.8600  41.8300 

■  A 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

40.8510 

41.3607 

39.9600  41.9300 

ii  «*  ‘ r  '  ; 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

32.0031 

32.4024 

31-3000  32.8500 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

55.9332 

56.6312 

54.7100  57.4100 

;  i" 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

263.9958 

2672S8S. 

259.5600  270.9600 

;  .  •  •  t> 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

285.7890 

289.3550 

273.0600  295.9700 

SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

209.1769 

211.7869 

1764200  223.7100 

.1  ( 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

57.6800 

58J3997 

—  — - 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

164.9566 

167.0149 

163.4900  1 694100 

ITALY 

LIRE 

1000 

188.7139 

191.0686 

178.6200  193.6900 

MM*"  ' 

IAPAN 

YEN 

1000 

14L1S06 

142.9422 

139.9300 . 144.9000 

market  statistics 

Indices  * 


General  Share  Index 

349.28  +446% 

Non -bank  Index 

Ml  .73  +4.96% 

Arrangement 

Bank  Index  Industrials 

409.88  +3.92% 

284.85  +4.56% 

3ond Index 

31144  +1.45% 

Turnovers 

Shares 

IS  954 Jin. 

Bonds 

IS  953.6m. 

Totals 

lSl907.8m. 

Advances 

408 

Declines 

26 

of  winch  5%  + 

200 

or  which  5% - 

4 

“Buyers  only" 

84 

“Seflcra  only”  . 

1 

Bond  market  trends 


4%  fufly-iinked: 
3%  fuDy-finked: 
80%  finked: 
90%  finked: 
Double-option: 

DoIlar-UnJccd: 


Rises  to  2% 

Rises  to  3% 
Stable/RHesto2% 
Mixed  to  3% 
Mixed  to  3% 

Rises  of  3-6% 


Most  Active  Shares 

Leumi  5645  ISI32.8m.  +220 

tt>B  13050  ISllfi.On.  +660 

Mizrahi  5320  IS108-0m.  +210 

Sharpest  Moves 

Qal  Leasing  ISO. 1  589  +249  +732% 

Yabalom  Holds  175  J  +58  +49.4% 

Clal  Leasing  IS0-5  287  +87  +43.5% 

Vaxdmon  op.  98  +23  +30.7% 


they  have  reservations  as  to  its  capa¬ 
bility  to  function  effectively,  and  will 
have  to  be  convinced,  by  its  actions 
rather  than  its  declarations,  before 
they  commit  themselves 
wholeheartedly  to  the  market. 

Announcements: 

The  number  of  companies  who 
have  yet  to  publish  results  for  the 
1983/84  year  had  gone  down  to  59  by 
the  end  of  last  week.  Yesterday  saw 
only  seven  more  results  announced. 

Crystal  Electric  Products,  one  of 
the  main  distributors  of  imported 
electrical  appliances,  reported  an 
adjusted  loss  of  IS4  million  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1984.  In  the 
preceding  year,  the  company  made  a 
profit  of  IS96.5m.  in  equivalent 
terms. 

NHcuv  Computers  lost  an  adjusted 
lS96m.  in  1983/84,  after  making  an 
equivalent  profit  of  lS19.4m.  in 
1982/83.  The  company  has  invested 
heavily  in  marketing  its  software 
programmes  in  South  Africa,  which 
it  hopes  wfll  bring  it  profits  in  the 
coming  years. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

7.9.84 

INTERBANK  SPOT  RATES: 


USS  1.2750740 

DM  2^845/835 

Dutch  G  3j363S/615 

Swiss  FR  2.4825/800 

Belgian  Con  60.85/60.00 

French  FR  9.1630580 

Italian  Lire  1836.004.00 

■H5:-  -3*75/5.65 

USS  --  -  1!0OWO39 

GOLD J339.75  '  '  r' 
FORWARD  RATES 

H  HIS 


per£ 

perj 

5* 

perS 

perS 

;* 

pcrS 
per  SDR 


SWJRJS 


3moc 


1-276VS2  2.4684/53  2.967590 
tJOWn  2.4400*69  2.93W61 
13M3/78  2J987750  2-895W39 


SappBtd  by 

ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  LTD. 


Large  tourist  office 

requires 

*  Tour  Operator 

for  Incoming  F.l.T.  depart¬ 
ment 

Minimum  of  2  years' 
experience. 

*  English  Secretary/Typist 
Knowledge  of  spoken 
Hebrew  an  asset:  full-time 
position. 

*  English  Typist 

Full-time  position. 

*  English  Telex  Operator 

Sunday-  Monday.  Tuesday.  Thurs¬ 
day.  10  a.m. —6  p.m.:  Wednesday. 
1  p.m; — 6  p.m.:  Friday.  9  a.m. — 2 
p.m. 

To  arrange  an  appointment,  please 
call  Tel.  03-246261. 


a  ci  5 

Lteift!  *  -  -  ■ 


Suppled  by  UNITED  MIZRAHI  BANK  LTD. 


URGENT  FAMILY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
AND  ALL  OTHER 
TYPES  OF  ADS  FOR 


ACCEPTED 
24  HOURS  A  DAY  AT 
DAHAF  DIZENG0FF 
118DIZENG0FF 

(opp-Casat) 


TEL.  239952,  248518 


£ 


U.S.  CASH  DOLLARS 
paid  to  e^poiters 
and  contact  people, 
with  firm  orders  or  letters 
of  credit  Principals  only. 
TeL  02-543S74 


i-— . . .  . 

GOING  DOWN  UNDER?  WELL,  COME  ON  OVERT 

For  Bbsofutel,  th.  best  travel  d«l  to  Aartr.lia.orte  way “ 

"Aussie"  Ron  Finkel  at  Ophir  Tours,  in  Tel  Aviv  (03)  209777  or  2991  ■  ^ 

in  Jerusalem  at  (02)  534790. 


j  j  j  j  j  jjj  j  r  f  ff  rrV<  I  ttt . .  ■  ••*•*•*•***—*—— "*******************•— 


Owtif  Yotan'CtiMir  rt 
price  151.000,  ctrans? 


Commercial  Banks 

(not  part  of  "a:  raugemem'*< 


OHHr 

3850 

51 

+350 

+  10.0 

Maritime  ".I 

2280 

b.o.l 

+108 

+5.0 

Maririmc*'.? 

X.  Amorh^an  1 

569 

b.o.l 

+27 

+5.0 

1S20 

120 

■  +60 

+3.4 

N.  American  5 

1385 

179 

+  126 

+  10.0 

X.  .Amer.  rip 

2498 

115 

+227 

+10.0 

Danot  1 

?11 

b.o.2 

+15 

+5.1 

Danot  5 

81 

b.o.2 

+4 

+54 

Dmot«: 

193 

b.04 

+9 

+4.9 

fiist  Inti  n* 

512 

b.o.l 

+24 

+4.9 

FI  81 0.5 

420 

1528 

+34 

+88 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  “anangemcnt'T 


iDBr 
IDBBr  . 
IDBpA 
Union  n. ! 
DifooumBr 
Dnccmnt  Ar 
DHcoumBcn 
Mizrahi  r 
Mizrahi  h 
Mizrahi  cn  Q 

HapooHm  p 

Hapoahrar 

Hapoalim  h 
Hajxwlira  cn  S 
Genera!  A 
General  opS 
Genera!  op  9 
General  cn  5 
General  cn* 
Leumi  l>.  1 
Leumi  cn  9 
Leumi  co  1 1 
Finance  Trade 
Finance  Trade  ? 


889  +660 
100  +1340 
-  +3500 
340  +300 
5  +500 
112  +650 
14  +73 

5320  2030  +210 

5230  179  +150 

2430  HO  +45 


13050 

14740 

83700 

9650 

16950 

16750 

1975 


13184 

8860 

8750 

33050 

22170 

52301 

21000 

16700 

1160 

5645 

7430 

2155 

7651 

4030 


I 

1028 

245 

8 

33 


6 

2352 

88 

50 


+1199 
+300 
+220 
+150 
+420 
+300 
n.c. 
+  150 
+60 
+220 
+70 
+20 
n.c.' 
n.c. 


+5. 3 
+10.0 
+4.4 
+3’ 
+3.0 
+4.0 
+3.8 
+4.1 
+3.0 
+1.9 

+  10.0 
+3.5 
+2.6 
+3 
+1.9 
+.6 

+.9 

+53 

+4.1 

+1.0 

■+.9 


Djo  Hotel*  ! 
Dan  Hotels  5 
Cecal  Beach 
Kenc* 

V  jrden  H«<1 
Yardcn  Hold 
YahaL'm 
Yah  jlom  I’p 

Computers 

Dju 
Hilon  1 
Hiton? 

Ya’anc 
^‘a'ane  op 
Cbl  Ct>mp. 

C!a!  Comp,  op 

M.L.L.  I 
M.L.L.? 

M.L.L.op 
Mashoi 
Nikuvi 
Nikm  5 
Niku* 

Team  1 
Team  op 


n>*w 

prire 

Volunr 

Owe 

% 

efcaner 

•■OY 

238 

+2 

+2 

220 

355 

+1 

+_5 

289 

— 

+14 

+5.1 

556 

90 

-62 

-10.0 

712 

10 

+34 

+5.0 

344 

b.o.l 

+34 

411.0 

175 

747 

+58 

+49.4 

171  b.o.2  +24  +16.3 


380 

955 

1362 

474 

325 

551 


46  +10 

-  +35 


4.6 
79 
5 
39 

305  b.o.l  +27 

1157  b.0.2  +55 

439  40  +24 

321  23 

279  24 

no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
1342  20  +122 

S61  34  +11 


n.& 

+43 

n.c. 

-4 


+20 

+9 


+2.7 

+3.8 

+10.0 

-.7 

+9.7 

+5.0 

+52! 

+6.6 

+3.3 


+  10.0 

+123 


Mortgage  Banks 

,  Adanim  IM  1338  63  -15 


,  Gen.  Mortgage  1290 
Gen.  Mortgage  1290 
Carmel  r 
Came!  deb 
'Bin  van 


148  +9 

120  +12 
1130  5  +65 

472  82  ;  n.c. 

992  31  ,  +90 

Dev.  Mortgage  r  549  556  +50 

Dev.  Mortgage  b  '  no  trading 


Mhhkanr 
Independence 
Tefahotpr 
Telahot  r 
Tefahoi  deb.  1 
Telahot  deb-  2 
Jay-sour  t 
Jaysour5 
Jaysour  op 
Meravr 


1340  7 

798  95 

1209  b.o.l 
1246  b.o.I 
1150 

603  182 

189  b.o.l 
158  b.o.l 
101 
631 


+37 
+73 
+57 
+59 

D.C. 

+5 
+9 
+7 
352  +23 

112  +24 


-1.1 

+.7 

+.9 

+6.1 

+10.0 
+  10.0  ( 

+2^ 

+10.1 

+5.0 

+5.0 

+.8 

+5.0 

+5.0 

+29.5 

+4.0 


Real  Estate,  Building 

Gindi  ] 

Gindi? 

Oreo 
Orcn  ? 

Azomn  Prop. 

Azorimi'pE 
Eilon 
Eilcnop 
El-Rcn.  1 
El- Ren  5 
Amnonim 
Amnomm  op 
Africa  br.  0. 1 
Africa  hr.  1.0 
Arazim 
Arazunup 
Arkdan  l>.  1 
Arte  dan  0.5 
Ben  >'okar  I 
Ben  Yakar  op 
Banmou-itz  I 
Baranrmiiz  f 
Baranowitz  op 
Dankner 
Druckcr  1 
Drucfcer? 

Drucker  op 


844 

Si'. 

o.e. 

_ 

577 

77 

n.c. 

- 

177 

705 

+  12 

+7J 

80 

1822 

+1 

+  1.9 

387 

903 

+27 

+7.5' 

308 

394 

+31 

+1L2 

76 

446 

+7 

+10.1 

61 

240 

+3 

+5.2 

211 

20 

+  10 

+5.0 

140 

44 

+3 

+2.2 

168 

90 

.  +  15 

+  10.1 

101.5 

50 

+7 

+7.4 

1964 

35 

+179 

+  10.0 

1810 

10 

+50 

+2.8 

181 

— 

+  13 

+7.7 

97 

280 

+11 

+  12.8 

846 

100 

n.c. 

— 

311 

59 

+  13 

+4.4 

411 

b.o.l 

+  19 

+4.9 

600 

— 

— 

— 

259 

80 

ILC. 

— 

161 

200 

+8 

+52 

94 

191 

+5 

+5.6 

310 

366 

+  14 

+4.7 

298 

85 

+20 

+7.2 

131 

180 

+8 

+6-5 

105 

126 

+4 

+4.0 

(  ktune  X«llHM>  Ckrtfr  % 

pr>»  ctagt 

Textiles  and  Clothin£ 

Oil* 

Offeror 
Baruch  I 
B  jruch  .< 

Baruch  i«p 
Alaska  Sport  1 
Alaska  Sport  5 
Elian  I 
Eftanop 
Arp  man  r 
Ala  B  1 
AisCU.1 
Ata  op 
Della  Galil  I 
Delia  Galil  5 
L  mied  Spinner 
United  Spinner 
Spinners  op 
\  italco  I 
Mialgo  ? 

Wardmon 
Wardmonop 
Zikii  1 
Zikit5 

Tip  Top  | 

Tip  Top  op 
Yumar  1 
^‘umar5 
Lruzia  0.1 
Lisina  0.4 
Ligat 
Ligatop 
MlFGHco 
MIF  Glico  op 
Maqnctic  1 
MaquciicS 
Eagle  1 
Eagle  5 
Eagle  op 
Emck 
PoljatO.l 
Poieai  0.4 
Polygon  r 
Pargod 
ParetxJ  op 
Schttcilcrina 
Rogosin 

Metals  and  Metal  Products 


189 

b.o.2 

+9 

+5.0 

100 

b.o.l 

+9 

+9.9 

530 

15 

+35 

+7.1 

280 

30 

+19 

+7J 

86 

— 

B.C- 

— 

106 

b.o.1 

+5 

%+5.0 

60 

220 

+5 

+10.0 

140 

2S5 

+5 

+3.7 

90 

320 

+5 

+5.9 

851 

+25 

+3.0 

72 

b.o.2 

+3 

+5.1 

62 

b.o.2 

+3 

+5.1 

31 

2299 

+5 

+21.2 

see 

160 

+30 

+6.4 

413 

81 

+  18 

+4.6 

106 

100 

+9 

+9.8 

52 

so 

+2 

+5.1 

32 

355 

+5 

+18-5 

215 

30 

+28 

+15.0 

112 

6 

-3 

-2.6 

248 

260 

+23 

+10.2 

98 

48 

+23 

+30.7 

159 

b.o.1 

+7 

+5.0 

74 

b.o.1 

+3 

+4.9 

114 

94 

-1 

—.9 

67 

80 

+11 

+20.5 

451 

— 

— 

— 

no  trading 

I» 

171  b.o.1  +8+4.9 

56 

2560 

+4 

+8.7 

121 

250 

+11 

+10.0 

61 

200 

+11 

+210 

360 

120 

+  18 

+53 

190 

131 

+29 

+18.4 

1500 

30 

+133 

+9.7 

380 

206 

n.c. 

— 

1648 

b.o.1 

+78 

+5.0 

1540 

•— 

+70 

+4.8 

2401 

4 

+201 

+9.1 

597 

87 

n.c. 

— 

2051 

20 

+50 

+2.5 

1015 

112 

+45 

+4.6 

320 

120 

-16 

-4.8 

195 

15 

-10 

-4.9 

104 

20 

+9 

+93 

693 

133 

+63 

+10.0 

215 

529 

+20 

+10.3 

236 

196 

3400 

1891 


115 

b.o.l 

+5 

+5.0 

brakun 

1350 

b.o.2 

+74 

+5.8  . 

.  bras 

13500- 

—  — 

Cohen  Dev. 

30250 

-  +2750 

+10.0 

Cohen  Dev. op 

1146 

182 

+40 

+3.6 

Clal  Real 

1146 

120 

+40 

+3.6 

Lnmir  1 

22000 

-  +1180 

+5.7 

Lunin- 5 

74000 

- 

- 

.  Lnmir  op 

45800 

—  n.c. 

— 

M.T.M.  1 

45890 

-  ■  n.c. 

— 

Bldg.  Res. 

39700 

—  •  — 

— 

Bldg.  Res.  op 

12555' 

478 

1292! 

+31 

•+6.9 

Modul 

31755 

—  1  — 

— 

MishnacI 

589 

562-  +249 

+73.2 

Mcnrav 

287 

957. 

+87 

+43.5 

Menravop 

2430 

19 ,  +106 

Mar-Lez 

b.o.l  +27 
140  +55 


Financial  Institutions 

Shilton  r 
Shilton  op  B 


Agriculture  C 
Leumi  Indr 
.Leumi  Ind  b 
lnd.  Dev.  P. 

Ind.  Dev.  C 
Ind_Dev.CC 
lnd.  Dev.  CC1 
Ind.  Dev.  D 
Ind.  Dev.  DD 
Coo  tractors 
Tourism 
Clal  Lease  0.1 
Clal  Lease  0.5 
Clal  Lease  deb 

Insurance 

Aryeh-r 
Aiyehop 
Aiyehsubdeb 
Ararat  0.1  r 
Ararat  0 J  b 
RcmsurO.i  r 
Reinsur0.5r 
Hadar  1 
Hadar5  _ 
Hassnehr 
Phoenix  0.1T*  " 
Phoenix  0-5  r 
Hanushmar  1 
Hamishmar5 
Hanushmar  op 
Yudeniati.1  r 
Yardenia  0  J  r 
Yardeniadp2 
Mcnorah  1 
Menorah5 
Saharr 
Securitas r 
Zurr 

Son  Hold.  I 
Zion  Hold.  5 


Trade  &  Services 

Trade 


Da  rad  0.1 
Da  rad  0.5 
Daradop 
H.L.B.0.1 
H.L.B.  0.5  r 
Property-  Bldg. 
Bay-side  11.1 
Bav  ride  0.5 
ILDCr 
lspro 


171 

50 

5 

9 


no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
900  -  ilc. 

340  50  +19 

1055  1115  +75 

1775  15  -30 

1300  41  n.c. 

2300  81  +140 

no  trading 
549  20  +50 

73  +20 

78 
+56 

248  1190  +23 

149  b.o.l  +7 

92  b.o.l 

42  507 

459  87 

158  330 

114  571 


1080 

457 

271 


+22 

+14 


+4 

+7 

+40 

+3 

+3 


453  18 

199  b.o.l 
127  2785 


564 

60 


572 

366 

5800 

840 

255 

721 

218 

360 

178 

1250' 


b.o.1 

b.o.2 

32 

350 

100 

..245 

210 


+40 

+12 

+66 

+20 

+33 

+16 

n.c. 


+5.0 

+17.7 

+5.0 

+4.9 

+10.1 

+10.1 

+10.1 

-+9.9. 


2200 

-  8 

+200 

■+T0.0' 

600 

166 

+55 

+10.1 

1585 

20 

U.C. 

— 

1150 

30 

.  +54 

+4.9 

1621 

1 

•  +21 

+1J 

580 

338 

+1G0 

+20.8 

232 

899 

+21 

+10.0 

172 

b.o.l 

+21 

+13.9 

3718 

6 

+338 

+10.0 

769 

65 

.  +70 

+10.0 

650 

b.o.l 

+31 

+5.0 

604 

251 

+55 

+104) 

586 

92 

+45 

+8.3 

599 

114 

-67 

-10.1 

265 

72 

+11 

+4.3 

Levinstein  I 
Levinstein  5 
Levinstein  op 
Lifcchttz  I 
Lifschitz? 
Lifsdritzop 
Neot  Aviv 
Azorim  Prop. 
Sahar  Hold  I 
Sahar  Hold  5 

- SdetBonefa-  - 

Sahar 1 
Sahaf 5 
Sahafop 
Afar  Ve'Sela 
Prmz 

Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  0^ 
Rubinstein  1 
Rubmstein5 
Rogovin  I 
Rogovin  5 
Rogozin  op 
Rassco  p 

Rasscor 


262 
1299 
1248 
765 
151 
no 
365 
171 
134 
4200 
863 
693 

_ m _ - 

1080  108 
286 

145  138 

90 

1980  3 

480  102 


+41 

+9 

+11 

+35 

n.c. 


10  +108 
1  +35 

26  +7 

800  +7 

129  +25 

500  +14 

202  +12 
8  +200 
206  +72 

57  +63 

-+42_ 
+80 
+9 
n.c. 


+5.9 

+7.7 

-1.7 

+6.5 

+10.0 
+1.9 
+5.1 
+5.5 
+  10.2 
+4.9- 
+5.1* 
+20.0 ; 
+9.6' 
+1.9 
+3.2 

+10.0 

+5.0 

+10.0 

+15.4 

+9-5 

+4.8 

+4.9 

+6.8 

+7.4 

+8.9 

+9.8- 

+5.0 

+9.1 

+10.0 

+9.8._ 


-Octagon 
Octagon  op 
Urdan  U.  1  r 
Li  dan  0.5  r 
Urdan  op 
Cables  r 
Hotehof  I 
Hatchof  5 
Is.  Can  Corp  I 
Is.  Can  Corp  5 
Morgan 
Morgan  op 
Sdcun  Metals  1 
Sdmn  Mctalsop 
Zon  Cables  1 
Zion  Cables  5 
Kadmani  I 
Kadmani  5 
Kadmani  op 

Ncchoshtan  0. 1 
Ncchushtan  0.5 
Arad 
Arad  op 
Pecker  Steel 
King  I 
King  5 
Klil  I 
Km  5 
Sbeladot 
Sheladotop 
Lachish  1 
Lacfaish  5 


Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics,  Optics 

Elbil3r  '120100  1 

Elbitop  J74100 

ElcoO.l  440  b.o.2 

ElcoOJ!5r  196  b.o.2 


+16 

+3 

+110 

+130 


+8.3 

+1.6 

+3.3 

+7.4 


1301 

24 

n.c. 

_ 

1197 

40 

+109 

+  104) 

421 

b.o.1 

+20 

+5.0 

215 

112 

+20 

+10.3 

450 

564 

+40 

+9.8 

355 

307 

+32 

+9.9 

92 

404 

-3 

-3.2 

52 

8 

— 

+1.0 

170 

b.o.2 

+8 

+4.9 

77 

b.o.1 

+8 

+11.5 

860 

b.o.2 

+41 

+5.0 

402 

254 

+37 

+10.1 

234 

873 

+21 

+9.9 

95 

3796 

+8 

+9.8 

250 

635 

+36 

+  16.8 

SI6 

30 

+43 

+9-1 

208 

457 

+19 

+10.1 

328 

176 

+30 

+  10.1 

240 

262 

+30 

+14  J 

404 

b.o.1 

+19 

+4.9 

640 

2 
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+4.9 
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3 

+4 
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_ 
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49 
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+5.9 
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- 
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2785 
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— 
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-4.1 
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69 
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+2.1 
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+5.0 
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+4.8 
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+5.9 
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_ 
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+5.0 
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— 
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TEL  AVZV-YAFO  MUNICIPALITY 
Education,  Youth  aad 
Culture  Administration 


MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  CULTTJHE 
Adult  Education 
Department 


Registration  continues  for  the 

Hebrew  Ulpan 

at  the  Culture  and  Education  Centre 

6  Rehov  Shimon  Hatorsi,  Tel.  445508 

★  Morning  and  evening  classes,  all  levels 

*  Language  improvement  and  Hebrew  literature  classes; 

Civil  Servants'  School 

Details  and  registration  at  the  Centre, 

Monday,  Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday,  9  a  on.- 12  noon;  5-9  p,m. 


I RI  AT  TEL  AVIV-YAFO 
Education,  Youth  and 
Culture  Administration 


MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  CULTURE 
Adult  Education  Department 


Registration  continues  for  the 
Hebrew  Ulpan 
at  Z.O.A.  House 

1  Rahov  Daniel  Frisch,  TeL  259341 

*  Hebrew  classes  at  all  levels 

*  Language  Improvement,  grammar,  correct  writing,  newpaper  reading, 
speaking  fluency,  literature  and  Bible. 

Details  and  registration: 

Sunday.  Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday.  9  a  m. — 12  noon. 
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Unheeded  call 


ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  writers  who,  on  the  day  after  the 
elections,  made  a  fervent  appeal  for  a  national  unity  govern¬ 
ment  -  A.B.  Yehoshua  -  on  Friday  issued  a  last,  desperate  call 
to  the  left-wing  parties  -  Mapam  and  the  Citizens  Rights 
Movement  -  not  to  bolt  the  Labour  camp  but  to  join  the  unity 
coalition. 

Such  a  government  may  be  monstrous,  he  said,  but  Israel's 
reality  is  even  more  monstrous  and  Israel's  left  is  strong  enough 
to  stand  up  to  the  right-wing  camp  in  such  a  government.’  It  is 
the  demand  of  the  hour,  because  different  deeds  are  called  for 
and  not  different  rhetoric,  he  held. 

Unfortunately,  his  call  has  gone  unheeded.  Mapam  played 
out  its  scenario  and  decided  yesterday  to  break  up  the 
Alignment  with  Labour  and  remain  in  opposition.  Shulamit 
Aloni,  together  with  the  other  left-wing  leaders  of  the  CRM, 
also  remained  faithful  to  her  earlier  pronouncements  and  opted 
against  a  Labour- Likud  government. 

But  the  more  glaring  bolt  from  the  Labour  camp  was  perhaps 
that  of  party  enfant  terrible  Yossi  Sand,  who  occupied  a  key 
position  in  the  Alignment's  election  campaign.  He  is  now 
joining  the  CRM  Knesset  faction  which  is  expected,  together 
with  Mapam,  to  form  a  left-wing  opposition  bloc  of  10  Knesset 
Members. 

Mr.  Sand  has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
He  maintained  a  specially  close  relationship  with  Labour  Party 
chairman  Shimon  Peres,  often  acting  as  his  personal  adviser. 
But  that  rarely  stopped  him  from  voicing  his  own,  often 
non-conventional,  views  which  embarrassed  his  party  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

He  had  the  good  sense  after  the  stalemate  result  of  the  July 
elections  not  to  rule  out  a  national  unity  government  with  the 
Likud.  But  the  maverick  in  him  won  out  and  he  has  now 
decided  to  take  his  precious  Knesset  seat  into  the  opposition. 

What  all  these  left-wing  opponents  of  a  Labour-Likud 
government  have  in  common  is  their  deliberate  ignoring  of 
Israel's  present-day  reality  after  seven  years  of  national- 
religious  rule.  It  is  a  reality  in  which  the  Labour  movement  is 
increasingly  losing  touch  with  the  masses  of  blue-collar  workers 
and  with  the  lower  income  groups  of  Israel’s  society.  It  is 
necessary  for  it  to  again  assume  direct  responsibility  for  run¬ 
ning  this  country  in  order  to  revive  rts  ties  with  its  estranged 
supporters. 

Moreover,  the  nationalist  rhetoric  that  was  the  mainstay  of 
the  Likud-led  governments  helped  encourage  and  inspire 
extremist  and  fanatic  trends  which  have  become  a  cause  for 
concern  even  for  many  more  responsible  Likud  leadeis. 

A  broad,  national  unity  government  in  which  both  major 
blocs  will  have  to  cooperate  and  move  towards  the  centre  will 
have  a  far  better  chance  of  tackling  these  wonisqme  syn¬ 
dromes,  than  could  a  labour  movement  railing  against  them 
from  the  opposition  benches. 


High-priced  achievement 


THE  25  PER  CENT  improvement  in  the  trade  balance  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year  is  a  ray  of  light  in  the  gloom 
enfolding  the  state  of  the  economy.  Had  other  things  been 
equal,  outgoing  Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  could 
have  chalked  up  this  improvement  -  which,  if  it  holds,  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  $900m.  for  the  whole  year  -  as  a  major 
achievement  of  his  policy. 

Unfortunately,  “other  things”  rarely  are  equal,  and  they 
have  certainly  not  been  in  this  case.  True,  without  the 
improvement  in  the  trade  balance,  things  might  have  been 
worse,  even  catastrophically  worse.  But  what  ultimately  mat¬ 
ters  is  not  the  trade  balance  alone,  but  the  balance  of  payments 
as  a  whole,  and  the  price  the  economy  has  paid  for  the 
improvement  on  which  Mr.  Cohen-Orgad  has  repeatedly 
prided  himself. 

For  one  thing,  the  improvement  in  the  trade  balance  has 
already  been  more  than  matched  by  the  foil  in  the  foreign 
currency  reserves.  True,  not  all  the  foreign  currency  that  was 
withdrawn  by  Israeli  individuals  and  firms  is  lost  to  the 
economy.  A  good  part  of  it  has  gone  into  private  reserves  under 
the  mattress,  in  foreign  bank  accounts,  and  into  purchases  of 
goods  that  represent  an  accumulation  of  stock.  Some  of  these 
“private  reserves”  may  ultimately  surface  again,  while  a  certain 
amount  that  no  one  can  estimate  even  approximately  repre¬ 
sents  a  massive  capital  flight  that  may  take  a  long,  long  time  to 
be  repatriated. 

Foreign  bankers  will,  to  be  sure,  be  impressed  with  what  has 
been  achieved  in  the  trade  balance,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  A 
narrowing  of  the  trade  gap  by  25  per  cent  is  an  achievement  that 
is  not  a  daily  occurrence  in  the  economic  performance  of 
countries  with  balance  of  payments  difficulties.  It  no  doubt 
testifies  to  the  continued  vitality  of  the  Israel  economy,  which 
has  over  the  years  learned  to  immunize  itself  to  the  effects  of 
inept  government  policies  and  yet  remain  quick  on  its  toes  to 
respond  to  policy  measures  that  favour  it. 

Although  not  too  many  questions  are  likely  to  be  asked  by 
foreign  bankers  about  the  price  that  has  been  paid  for  the 
improvement  in  the  trade  balance ,  the  public  in  Israel  must  ask 
just  these  questions.  Cohen-Orgad.  who  raised  the  banner  of 
that  achievement  as  his  one  and  only  goal,  may  rightly  claim 
that  the  result  vindicates  his  policy.  He  may  even  claim  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  political  constraints  under  which  he  has  had 
to  act  since  March,  when  new  elections  were  called,  the  results 
would  have  been  even  more  impressive.  Without  these  con¬ 
straints.  it  might  have  been  the  balance  of  payments  as  a  whole, 
and  not  just  the  trade  balance,  that  improved  considerably. 

The  price,  however,  would  have  been  high  in  any  case.  The 
improvement  in  our  foreign  payments  position  has  been  bought 
at  an  astronomically  high  rate  of  inflation  which  remains  a 
constant  threat  to  the  balance  of  payments  in  the  longer  run, 
and  with  a  sharp  wage  erosion  until  about  half  a  year  ago  that 
could  not  have  been  maintained. 

The  achievement  with  which  Mr.  Cohen-Orgad  leaves  the 
Treasury  is  therefore  defective  on  two  counts:  first,  in  that  it  has 
been  nullified  by  the  massive  deterioration  in  the  foreign 
payments  position  caused  during  the  election  campaign;  and 
second,  that  it  is  nothing  more,  and  could  never  have  been 
anything  more,  than  a  short  term  improvement. 

To  convert  that  short-term,  one-time  improvement  into  a 
lasting  trend  will  be  the  task  of  the  next  government.  Whether  it 
will  be  able,  from  within  the  petrifying  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  parities  and  stalemates,  to  come  up  with  an  economic 
programme  that  will  convert  a  forward  stagger  into  part  of  a 
steady  onward  march  remains  to  be  seen. 
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A  matter  of  credibility  I Dry 


By  YITZHAK  TAUB 


WHEN  ASKED  about  the  recent 
outcry  over  the  window-dressing 
performed  on  Israel’s  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  reserves,  the  director-general 
of  the -Treasury  said  that  the  in¬ 
formation  published  was  devoid  of 
any  economic  importance. 

If  he  meant  that  the  actual  figure 
was  unimportant  as  an  economic 
indicator,  I  would  tend  to  agree  with 
him.  But  if  it  was  so  unimportant, 
why  all  the  camouflage  and  the  en¬ 
suing  international  publicity  about 
the  fall  in  Israel’s  international  re¬ 
serves? 

Well,  say  Treasury  officials,  it  has 
become  a  kind  of  symbol  that  cannot 
be  changed  now,  particularly  when 
the  credibility  of  the  government  is 
so  low.  After  there  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  state  of  the  economy, 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 

I  must  admit  that  L  feel  sorry  for 
the  honourable  gentlemen  who  were 
caught  red-handed  trying  to  cheer  us 
up  by  publishing  doctored  figures. 
Perhaps  they  meant  well  -  certainly 
they  acted  wrongly.  When  you  do 
something  of  doubtful  legitimacy,  it 
is  as  well  to  calculate  according  to 
the  worst-case  scenario:  what  if  I  am 
found  out. 

Ministers  have  a  notorious 
tendency  to  paper  over  unpleasant 
facts.  But  governors  of  central  banks 
must  rely  on  their  credibility  to  win 
and  keep  public  confidence.  And 
what  the  present  governor,  Dr. 
Moshe  Mandelbaum  has  allowed  to 
happen  is  abominable. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  Bank  of 
Israel  had  a  governor  -  David  Horo¬ 


witz- whose  statements  were  always 
accepted  as  reliable  and  trustworthy. 
The  bank  also  had  a  research  depart¬ 
ment  that  published  unpleasant  facts 
-  serving  scientific  truth,  not  the 
politicians  of  the  day. 

Thus,  before  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  reserves,  one  must  a£k 
whether  those  who  administer  them 
can  be  exonerated  for  doing  major 
damage  to  die  economy  and  Israel's 
credk-worthiness  abroad.  The 
answer  must  be:  they  cannot. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  acts  or 
omissions  go  unpunished  in  Israel 
these  days,  so  why  should  Dr.  Man¬ 
delbaum  be  the  exception,  the 
scapegoat?  The  answer  is  simply  that 
he  is  the  governor  of  the  one  and 
only  central  back  we  have. 


plan  one's  foreign  payments  by  re¬ 
taining  enough  liquidity  to  withstand 
emergencies  and  unexpected  inter¬ 
national  payments. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  price  tag  on  keeping  re¬ 
serves  —  forgone'  interest  on  the 
non-retirement  of  debts,  or  at  least  a 
non-liquid  investment  of  the  same 
amount  of  money. 
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THE  REAL  PROBLEM  with  the 
present  reserves  crisis  -  if.  indeed, 
there  is  one  -  is  that  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  You  can  “bolster”  your  re¬ 
serves  by  simply,  taking  foreign  loans 
and  depositing  them  with  the  Bank 
of  Israel.  Then,  suddenly,  things 
look  rosy  again. 


AS  FOR  the  reserves,  they  ostens¬ 
ibly  represent  a  balance  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foreign  currency  transactions 
and  are.  specifically  excluded  from 
use  for  the  retirement  of  debts  or 
current  payments.  Rather,  they  are 
intended  to  be  kept,  so  to  speak,  as 
cash  here  in  Israel  or  in  banks 
abroad. 

The  magnitude  of  these  reserves  is 
determined  by  economic  and  politic¬ 
al  decisions.  For  many  years,  people 
in  Israel  assumed  that  we  should 
keep  available  the  equivalent  of  one- 
quarter  of  all  our  annual  foreign 
payments  for  imports  of  goods  ami 
services.  As  our  import  bill  these 
days  is  in  the  order  of  S15  to  S16 
billion  a  year,  the  required  reserves 
should  be  about  $3  to  S4  billion.  That 
is,  if  you  assume  there  is  a  need  to 


In  other  words,  if  you  really  want 
to  learn  something  about  Israel's 
foreign  currency  situation,  you  have 
to  check  the  relationship  between 
the  change  in  reserves  and  the 
change  in  the  country's  international 
indebtedness.  When  you  calculate 
the  net  change  of  both  those  figures, 
you  begin  to  approach  the  true  state 
of  affairs. 
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The  trouble  is  that  these  figures 
are  not  easy  to  come  by.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  figure  published  each 
month  -  lie  foreign  currency  re¬ 
serves  with  the  Bank  of  Israel  -  is  too 
partial  to  be  trusted  as  an  economic 
indicator  as  it  is  too  vulnerable  to 

manipulation. 


IF  THE  PRESENT  team  at  the 
Bank  of  Israel  were  more  trustwor¬ 
thy  it  would  suffice  when  they  say 


reserves  are  felling,  assuming  that 
they  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  without  revealing  the  entire 
picture. 

But  unfortunately,  more  is  now 
required-some  new  device,  like  the 
appointment  of  a  team  of  indepen¬ 
dent  economists  to  figure  out  what 
relevant  figures  should  be  published 
and  by  whom.  No  government  can 
regain  confidence  without  an  overt 
act  of  restoring  the  credibility  of  the 
central  bank.  And  perhaps  this  can 
only  be  achieved  by  changing  the- 


present  team  heading  the  oemnff 
bank.  - 


A  new  government  can  achieve 
this  by  politely  indicating  that  $ 
wants  a  new  team  and  by  reasserting 
the  independence  of  die  Banker 
Israel.  We  are  heading  into  stonnji 
economic  seas.  The  checks  and  ba¬ 
lances  built  into  the  system -mtfan 
case,  the  Treasury  versus  the  central, 
bank  -  must  be  restored  in  order  to,‘ 
reach  safety.  - 

77?e  writer  is  a  commentator  on  economic  ' 


affairs. 


“KNESSET  LEGISLATION  will 
guarantee  that  public  transportation 
will  cease  throughout  the  country 
before  the  beginning  of  the  sabbath 
or  holiday  and  wQl  resume  only  after 
the  sabbath  or  holiday  has  ended. 
The  ban  will  cover  even  chartered 
trips  by  private  groups.  The  law  w£U 
stipulate  a  fine  or  one-year  prison 
sentence  for  violators  of  this  law. 
likewise,  the  airports  and  harbours 
will  be  shut  down  on  the  sabbath. 

“An  amendment  to  the  existing 
law  of  work  and  rest  hours  will 
stipulate  that  no  permits  to  work  on 
the  sabbath  based  solely  on  econo¬ 
mic  considerations  or  for  entertaining 
purposes  will  be  issued.  In  addition, 
the  existing  ban  on  employing  Jew¬ 
ish  labour  on  Jewish  holidays  will  be 
extended  to  include  the  employment 
of  non-Jewish  labour  in  Jewish 
areas.” 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
recommendations  outlined  in  a 
document  prepared  for  Israel's  reli¬ 
gious  political  parties  in  their  coali¬ 
tion  negotiations.  It  was  prepared  by . 
the  director  of  the  rabbinical  courts 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  Rabbi  Simcha 
Meron.  Israel’s  attorney-general, 
Prof.  Yitzhak  Zamir,  criticized  Rab¬ 
bi  Meron's  actions  as  political  activ- 


The  wider  controversy 


By  DAVID.  CLAYMAN 


ity  inappropriate  to  a  member  of 
Israel's  judiciary.  Zamir’s  call  to 
desist  from  such  political  activity 
elicited  only  an  acerbic  and  defiant 
response  by  Meron.  > 

The  document  is  a  working  paper 
comprising  two  elements:  tactics  and 
substance.  Prepared  for  the  religious 
political  parties  it  is  intended  to 
achieve  the  maximum  in  coalition 
negotiations  in  the  religious  sphere. 

Meron  writes  that.  “The  proposal 
essentially  is  based  on  the  existing 
arrangements  in  .the  country  con¬ 
cerning  religion  and  state.  This  is  not 
a  proposal  for  a  Tors  state  because, 
to  our  regret,  the  political  power  of 
the  religious  public  is  insufficient  for 
.  attaining  such  an  achievement,  T  _  I 
There  are  seven  sections  to  the 
tactical  portion  of  the  document. 
They  include  not  only  a  call  for 
precise  formulations  of  qoalrtion 
agreements  replete  with  time  limits 


and  implementation  clauses,  but 
also  suggest  tactics  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  attorney-general. 

“ft  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
free  all  proposed  legislation  from  the 
bonds  of  government  bureaucracy 
and  from  disruption  of  the  legislative 
process  by  the  attorney-general  -  so 
that  legal  opinions  of  the  attorney- 
general  cannot  delay  implementa¬ 
tion  of  proposed  legislation.  If  a 
proposed  measure  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  existing  law,  the  law  is  to 
be  amended  to  allow  for  the  mea¬ 
sure’s  implementation.” 

The  second  or  substantive  portion 
of  the  Meron  document  proposes 
new  clauses  and  amendments  of  past 
arid  current  coalition  agreements- 


THE  TIME-HONOURED  status 
quo  agreement  which  defined  reli¬ 
gion  and  state  relationships  in  Israel 
since  die  inception  of  the  state  would 


(READERS'  LETTER 


RELIGIOUS  POLITICS 


NRP 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Asher  Walifisb  (“A  Re¬ 
sponse  to  discrimination,'*  August 
24)  has  written  a  prescription  for  die 
dissolution  of  36  years  of  non¬ 
political,  non-ideologicai  support  of 
Israel  by  the  American  Jewish  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  ultimately  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  the  dissolution  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  and  the  Israel  Bond 
Organization  in  the  U.S. 

However  mesmerized  be  might  be 
at  the  prospect  of  dealing  a  body 
blow  to  Tora  Judaism  and  its  spread¬ 
ing  influence  in  Israel,  be  must  be 
aware  that  if  American  Jews  are  to 
be  saddled  with  sorting  out  an  Israeli 
religious-secularist  conflict  he  insists 
on  exporting  to  these  shores,  many 
may  simply  throw  up  their  hands  and 
dispense  with  all  support. 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of  a 
waning  secularist  majority  in  Israel 
to  exert  not  too  subtle  blackmail 
influence  via  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  on  battles  they  haven't  been 
able  to  win  in  Jerusalem  and  Tel 
Aviv  has  already  resulted  in  abo¬ 
minations  like  Breira  and  the  New  • 
Jewish  Agenda.  To  fractionalize 
American  Jewish  support  of  Israel 
along  Reform,  Conservative  and 
Orthodox  lines  would  cast  their  nile- 
or-ruin  philosophy  in  concrete. 

WILLIAM  MEHLMAN 
Jerusalem  (Neponsit,  N.Y.). 


rages,  was  generated  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  squabbles  be¬ 
tween  the  various  ultra-Oithodox 
groups,  and  then  exported  to  Israel, 
as  everyone  knows.  Were  it  not  for 
uitra-Orthodox  ineftement.  the 
“Who’s  a  Jew”  amendment  would 
□ever  have  been  proposed.  That 
amendment  was  conceived  as  a 
weapon  by  part  of  the  ultra- 
Ortbodox  American  community 
against  another  part,  using  Israel's 
political  world  as  the  arena. 


STAMPS  NEEDED 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  - 1  am  in  charge  of  recreative 
activities  of  -  handicapped  children. 
Collecting  stamps  from  different 
countries  is  a  highly  effective  form  of 
educative  recreation. 


To  die  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  The  many  news  items  on  the 
formation  of  a  coalition  government 
note  that  the  National  Religious  Par¬ 
ty  has  always  -  been  a  partner  in 
previous  Israeli  governments  both, 
under  Labour  and  Likud  leadership, 
but  now  the  NRP  favours  a  unity 
government. 

In  tire  light  of  -these  past  and 
present  political  maneuvers.  ft  seemS 
apparent  that  the  letters  NRP  mean 
Never  Reveal  Position. 

In  the  same  context,  one  should 
not  overlook  the  possibility  that 
those  letters  might  signify  that  the 
NRP  is  Not  a  Religious  Party  and  has 
No  Real  Policy. 

HAD ASSAH  MARCUS 

New  York. 


be  scrapped.  The  bans  on  sabbath 
work  and  travel  would  extend  far 
beyond  traditional  arrangements. 
Passage  of  the  Rabbinical  Court 
Jurisdiction  Bill  would  grant  sole 
jurisdiction  to  rabbinical  courts  over 
all  matters  of  personal  status  such  as 
inheritance,  marriage,  divorce,  con¬ 
version,  and  determining  who  is  a 
Jew.  Such  an  enactment  would  eli¬ 
minate  the  existing  right  of  appeal  to 
Israel's  civil  courts,  including  ‘the 
Supreme  Court,  in  these  matters. 
Judicial  relief  and  status  quo  accom¬ 
modations  would  disappear  entirely 
under  this  proposed  legislation. 

Small  wonder  then  that  the  outcry 
of  American.  Jewish  leadership  con¬ 
cerning  tbe  proposed  change  in  the 
Law  of  Return  has  been  largely 
ignored  by  aseemingly  unresponsive 
Israeli  leadership  and  public.  The  far 
more  draconian  proposals  affecting 
die  real  and  everyday  lives  of  Israelis 
simply  overshadow  a>  perceived 
moot  and  esoteric  issue. 

Restrictive  religious  legislation  on 
abortion,  archeology,  women’s  legal 
status,  medical  pathology,  and  sab¬ 
bath  travel  and  work  is  a  much  more 
real  arid  present  danger  than  the 
symbolic  issue  of  the  reform  convert 
who  might  someday  want  to- immi¬ 
grate  to  Israel.  It  is  not  that  Israelis 
are  insensitive  to  Diaspora  Jewry, 
but  rather,  that  the  issue  is  not  fully 
understood  and  appreciated  or 
tangible  and  relevant  as  are  these 
other  threats  to  the  fabric  of  Israel’s 
sodo-reKgious  life. 

IF  ISRAELIS  can  be  faulted  for  not 
being  sensitive  to  the  sensibilities  of 
American  Jewry,  so  can  the  latter  be 
faulted  for  extrapolating  the  “Who  is 
a  Jew?”  issue  from  a  wider  array  of 
oppressive,  discriminatory,  and 
coercive  religious  legislation  propos¬ 
als. 


The  principle  of  chureMtatpj 
separation  in  America  is  at  prese&i  • 
under  serious  threat.  The  traditional 
wall  of  separation  has  been  breached^ 
by  recent  Supreme  Court  deoaoa^.  - 
legislation  on  equal  access,  amfs^ 
president  seeking  to  restore  God  te*.  . 

His  rightful  place  in  public  Schools.  - 
Similarly,  the  relationship  between  .  - 
religion  and  state  in  Israel,  expzestf  ! 
ed  not  by  a  wall  of  separation  bat 
rather,  as  an  accommodation  del 
fined  by  a  status  quo  agreemeut,  u 
being  threatened. 

Unfortunately,  Israel  does  nof 
have  an  articulate,  well-organized,  ‘ 
counterforce  in  the  form  of 
liberty  organizations  or  the  Amer-V 
ican  Jewish  Congress.  There 
tually  no  voice  of  opposition  to  the'  - 
intentions,  plans,  strategies,  and  tee-  . 
ties  of  well-organized  religious  polh  ?“■ 

deal  groups  who  enjoy  disprop- : - 

ortionate  electoral  power. 

The  Meron  document,  «  ir  t 

the  Kahane  phenomenon,  is  acaka-  |  LJ  Ilf 
lafe^jattempt  touse^tbc  democrat^ 
procsss'  for  undOfoocrat^Tpurijose®  i 
Kahane  clearly  states  that  democrat  OYV 
cy  and  Judaism  are  mcompitfiblft.'  *11111*1  J 
Meron  writes  that  a  Tora  state  is  tbe  ..  _ 
ideal,  although  currently  unattefe  v  -  ’ 
able,  state.  Both  have  in  common  a  »■.- 

distaste  for  existing  democratic  In- 
solutions  which  protect  individual  ~- 
liberties;  freedom  of  choice,  aad  a.'/:. 
pluralistic  society. 

Religion  and  nationalism  have  / 
mounted  an  assault  on  Israeli  ‘ 
democratic  institutions.  Far  more  is-  ; 

at  stake  than  the  definition  of  who  it  ’ 
a  Jew.  The  very  character  and  soul  of- 
die  Zionist  enterprise  is  threatened.  •  •  *  •  - 
That  same  coalition  of  American 
Jewish  organizations  which  is  ■ 
zealous  in  protecting -the  wall  of  ■: 
separation  in  the  United  States  and-  -;  •  ■ 

is  correctly  outraged  by  the  possible  5-  . 

de-legitimization  of  Reform  and  . 

Conservative  Judaism  in  Israel  -i 
should  be  concerned  and  even  in- 

volved  in  the  defence  of  Israel’s  v, _ 

Jewish,  democratic,  and  pluralistic  ■ — - 

contours.  •  ^ 

pie  writer  is  Israel  director  of  die  Amer-  i  i 
icon  Jewish  Congress. 
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You  once  before  published  a  suc¬ 
cessful  appeal  for  used  and  new 
stamps  for  my  children.  I  would  be 
most  grateful  if  your  readers  could 
again  send  me  stamps  for  them  to  16 
Bd.  de  la  Federation,  Capo  cine  2, 
Les  Nouveaux  Chartreux,  13004, 
Marseille,  France. 

J.L.AMAR 

Marseille. 


Start  the  New  Year  in  a  New,  Luxury  Apartment 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  till  . Sept:  15(  1984  • 


to 


Asber  WaDfish  comments? 

Mehlman’s  “secularists”  are  the 
Conservative  and  Reform  communi¬ 
ties,  I  assume.  But  whatever  conflict 


RENT-A-CAR 


•FROM  $6  PEB 


$499 


All  cars  new 
Pick  up  and  delivery  free 
TAMTR,  Rent-a-Car 
8  Kikar.  Ha’atzma’ut, 
Netanya. 

.  Tel.  053-31831  Idayl 
053-25763  (night; 


MONTHLY 

l.'MtVH’S.! 

ROOM  ONLY  StNul  r  OCCUPANCY 
aniM-c1;.*.!  S  jj.  >  r.;  r 


$299 


'14  DAYS 

ylgit'Onal  S49  dousu-  occupancy 


ALL  FRlCfcS  INCL.  SERViCr  OISHOl 
VAT'.hOULD  AC-010  Wills  .-.Cfv.  .101  i 
° I  AC!  Hi.irn 
2/ t  3;,  v:  T. -I  -l.l'.n: 


Escape  the  crowded  city  and  come 
to  Merom  Naveh  —  the  city  in 
green  in  Ramat  Gan.  .  " 

Here  apartment  buildings  are  plan¬ 
ned  around  a  beautiful1  park,  with 
shopping  centre  and  Community 
services  within  short  walking  dis¬ 
tance,  along  pleasant  pathways, 
away  from  traffic. 

Here.  you'U  find  Naveh's  exclusive 
2-4 .  bedroom  apartments,  terrace 
and  garden  units  and  fabulous 
penthouses. 


Sales  Office  and  model  apartment  at  site:  Tirtza  St. 
Ramat  Gan.  Tel.  777137/8.  Sun.  through  Thur.. 


1 1  a.m.-1  p.m.,4-6  pju.;  Fri.  It  a.m--1  p.m:.Set  7-9 p.m. 

Main  Office:  53  .  Arlosoibff  Stf  Tel  Aviv.  7b\.  03- 
241166/7  Sun.  through  Thur.,  9  a.m.-l  p.m.,  4-6  p.m.; 
,  Sates  Office'.  173  Dizengoff  St..  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  03-240128 


NAVEH  CoMncfiaB  Oh  lid. 

AmMikry  ot  Property  smiBaSOag  Gup.  LftL 


DanlcT  Vf  Pianos 


/daimiel-pianos  created  with  love\ 


me  Daniel  piano  is  manufactured  at  Kfar 
Daniel,  by  skilled  and  devoted  craftsmen. These 
craftsmen  were  trained  by  the  leading  English 
piano  manufacturers,  and  they  produce  a  fine 
upright  piano  in  European  tradition. 


of  Ivla; 

T«I^M*:non-Brt- iMOlwrtgafl.QMaTO**  KMiwan  MZWWfcftt 03- 
■  2BZm».  fflcvda  -  S  Itota  BMW  MMrtii.  03-2*0300.  Hafts:  TnS  -  5  . 

Dared*  Hayam.  0&-2K382.  AnSw  .  ■  HnaoCbn.  04463399.  KoMM  •  33  \ 

Wwunaftn.  OAaoSOSft  Jrnumrnmi  KMmn  *  2  fowfc  BW237M.  -  \ 

■are  aim!  Annan  -  91  KaNreaifaa.  007 -ai  030.  lOai  Balre.  Satire'  -  \ 

UualB.  30  RSOICMM.  0S2-20711. 


DANIEL  PIANOS  Kfar  Daniel  D.N.  Hamerkaz  73T25  Israel  Tel.  08-224418 


